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Aar. I. — The History of British ft om 1805 to 1835. By 

llorice llciyinan WiUon, M.A., F R.S. Vol. iii. 8vo. 1818. 

/ 1 o 30tli of August, 1838, tbo princely city of tlodypore was 
^ the scene of n ten ible solemnity. About mid-day a piolonged 
dischaig(‘ of artilloiy liom the i«)rt announced the uncA.pected 
decease oi Mabaiana Juwan Singh ; and, is usual in tropical 
climates, piepaiatioiis loi his obsequies immediately commenced. 
The palace-iriti* was thronged vdth the expectant populace. 
Something, howeioi, in the excitement of tkeir voices and ges- 
tures, boded the appioafh of a spectacle more thiilling than 
meie pomp could lender even a ro}al funeral. It was not 
the dead alone whom the eager crowd were waiting to see* 
pass fiojo among them. Sculpturc?d m startling abundance on 
the tombs o then luleis, the well-known effigies of ivf/men^s 
ficf' gave ghastly assurance that a prince of f)odypoie would 
not that day be gatheied to his fatheis without a wife, or a con- 
cubine, sharing his p>re. The only question was — how many? 
It was known that die youngest of the two queens came of 
a family in which* the rite was rarely practised ; while the sud- 
denness of the Mahardna’s death had given but scanty time for 
any of his infeiior women to mature %o tremendous a resolution. 
Great, therefore, was the admiration oi the multitude when they 
learnt that immediately on the fatal tidings reaching the Zendna, 
both the queens and six out of seven concubines had deter- 
mined to burn. The seventh, a favourite, bad excused herself on 
the pie X— which, characteristically enough, was at once admitted 
— that ^ she feU none of the inspiration deemed necessary to the 
sanctity of the sac^ce.’ 

It next Aity of the chief nobles to address the ladies 

with .the foitns 'of dissuasion. But quickly |>ut 

an^'e'id by an act Ihnt^lMlefsd retrfamS^^sible: — ^loosening 
their bait, ancUunvsilini! tbek faces, tbe^ w&t to the ^te of the 
Zenatia, and presented ihistnikettre& Imote the assembled populace. 

' , h ( „ i., * ... ■■i.i 

* The diitinctivemssiisk^SfSi'^^ wH ykiHiwattxe|i)Pete&t^ 

relief, wilb the 9o\n4rs!tMpim 

Tot. i.xxxi:t |io, eudfivtnt, v" . " All 
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All oppositjoi| to their wishes now ceased. Tlu'V were vej.rarde(l 
as sacred to tlio depaAed monarch. Devout ejaculations jioured 
incessantly from their lipS. Their movements bciamc invested 
witli a mystermus significance ; and their rvords were treasured 
up as prophetic.* 

Meantime the pile had been prepared. The eigl»t victims, 
dressed in their riclicst attire, and mounted on IjorseljMch, moved 
with the procession to the cemetery. There tlu'y .s1r![)ped off 
their ornaments and jewels;, distributed gifts to tluj bystandeis, 
and lastly, mounting tli^i pile, took their places beside tiic; corpse. 
As the Maharana had left, no son, his nephew, the present 
Sovereign, applied the torch. The crash of music, tiu* chanting 
of the priests, and the cries of the multitude arose simultaneously, 
and the tragedy was consummated. ‘ Tlic fathtn* of one of the 
queens’ (concludes the native report) ‘ had boon present during^ 
the whole. ^ He is hct*c immersed in contemplation and grief, and 
his companions arc r^omforting him.’ 

Perliaps at this point some of our reaclers may feel puzzled b}^ 
the recollection that Lord William llentiuck is cel(d>r?it(’d in 
numberless works as having put dowrl‘all atrocities of tliis kind 
some twenty years ago. And true it is that he did so as far as 
his authority extended ; but within that limit, as Mr. Wilson s 
clear narrative shows, the operation was necessarily confined. 
In oilier words, out of about 77 millions of souls, thi,s proliibition 
reached directly only the 37 millions who were British subjects ; 
indirectly, perhaps about 19 millions more, consisting of the 
subjects of native princes in wliose inten^l management we had 
some voice ; while there remained not less tlj^n 21 millions, the 
subjects of states which, though our allies, could be in- no degree 
reached by tlie legislation of 1829, The kingdom of Oodypore, 
or Meywar, was of the lajgt class. The only notice, therefore, that 
the Governor-General of 1838 (Lord Auckland) could take of the 
horrors above detailed was by way of private communication. 
The Resident at Oodypore was instructed to explain unofficially 
the horror with which the British Government had heard of the 
tragedy, and of the prominent part in it played by the new Sove- 
reign himself. Tlie Resident’s opinion was at the same time 
asked, as to the most suitable compliment to be paid to those 
nobles who had sought to dissuade the ladies ftbm their resolu- 
tion, and the answer was noteworthy. Lord Auckland in- 
formed that the personages in question wovild simply feel ‘ dis- 
graced ’ by any tribute which should imply tl^at tlieir dissuasions^ 
had been meant for aught but decorous foims I 

Such was the veneration in .wtiicb W ^ recent 

the sacrifice of Suttee : w of our 

\ ' . ■ alHfes,, 
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allies, and siicli the acquiescence with which the British CSo- 
veniment perforce regjirded its celebration. Within the last 
sc^en years, however, the rite has occasioned one of the most 
remarkahle mo\;ements recorded in Eastern annals. Never 
bi.‘fore> witliin historical memory, had the Hindoos exhibited the 
phenomencm of religious change. During that brief period an 
agitation has sprung up which has led more than iialf the great 
independent states to repudiate a saerific'e regarded by their 
forcfatljers, not only as sacred, H^ut as a standing miracle in 
attestation of their faith. So extraordinary an exception to the 
inveterate tynmny of tradition would demand investigation, were 
ij only as a psychological problem ; but how much more is this 
tlie case when the wonder is known to be the work of a single 
British officer ! We owe to the late lamented Chairman of the 
Court of Director the means of presenting f)ur readers with tne 
first authentic account of this triumph of skill and energy. 

Strange to say, tlie movement originatc^tl in the very stronghold 
of the rite. Among the sta^s who* gloried in the readiness of 
their women to brave this supreme test of conjugal devotion,, 
none exercise a wider influence over Hindoo opinion tljan the 
small knot of powers on the north-west frontier, who occuj^y the 
provinces known collectively as Rajpootana. The respect 
paid throughout India to the blood of the Rajpoots — (litemlly 
the progeny of pi'incesy — is well known. Matrimonial aUianccs- 
with tlicir chiefs are eagerly sought by princes of thrice their 
territorial impqjrtancc. A race of soldiers and hunters, their 
figures anc^ faces are eminently handsome and martial ; their* 
voices loud ; and when they laugh, it is with a hearty burst 
like Europeans — in broad contrast, to the stealthy chuckle of 
the Bengalee, or the silent smile of the reserved Mussulman. 
Unlike those, too, they scorn the pursuits of the desjc ; and even 
agriculture has only become common among tliem since the tran- 
quillization of the frontier has diminished their opportunities of 
obtaining military service aincmg their feudal lords. Whatever^s 
Hindoo knows of chivolry or nationality^ he deems to bo ‘ekem- 
pUfied in this model race. Since, therefore^ ^RajpOots 
renowne^or the frequency of their suttees, the giOat iMaj^n^nt 
states thl^ht it beneath their orthodoxy to teturn any 
• answer to 4^ inmonstramces of the British Government aga^t^ tlie 
rite, tiian that ‘it would be enough for them tp 
when Rajpootana led the v-- 

This they dout^lels pos^ode a 

fimtely. Many,' 

'’mke tim 'lead 4n 4Uoh-sa 'Courisp.-^ 'bfeen' 

. 8 2 ■ ■■ , , -ipteb. 
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given. A second — the last with which we shall pain our readers 
— must be added, because it illustrates the chief dilliculty with 
whicti the friends of abolition had to contend. It was tlic 
belief of those officers* who had acquired the longest experi- 
ence in Rajpoot affairs, that every attempt on the part of the 
Ikitish Government to remonstrate against Suttee had been fol- 
lowed by an increase in the number of the sacrifices. This opinion 
— which, whether right or wrong, naturally carried weight with the 
Government, and had causedr the discouragement of aiiyacti\e 
interference in the matter — was supposed to receive a furtlier cor- 
roboration in tlie occurrence we are about to narrate. 
v.,Jfarly in 1840 the Political Agent, or charge d’affaires, at 
the Rajpoot court of Kotah had ventured on his own responsi- 
bility to break through the cautious reser\e thus prescribc'd, f)y 
apprising the chief of that state, that the British Government 
would be greatly gratified to hear that his Highness had abolished 
Suttee throughout his dominions* ‘ My friend,’ replied the 
prince, ‘ the customs alluJed to have been handed down from the 
first fathers of mankind. They have obtained in every nation 
of In(]lia, and more especially in Rajpootana; for wlicne\cr a 
sovereign of these states has bidden farewell to life, the (pieeiis, 
through the yearnings of the inward spirit, have bet^ome Suttees,''^ 
notwithstanding that the relatives were averse to tlie sacrifice, and 
would have prevented it altogether. It is not in the pcjwer of a 
mortal to nullify a divine, though mysterious, ordinatice.’ With 
true Oriental complaisance, however, his ITigh^ss proceeded to 
promise his best efforts to undertake the impossibility. ‘ Since,’ 
he concludes, ‘ it will afford the English Government peculiar 
pleasure, I shall take such measures as lie in my power to prohibit 
the practice,’ It appears that nobody except the <)fiiccr to whom 
it was addressed attached any value to tliis plausible assurance. 
The veteran diplomatist who at that time superintended our relo^ 
Rons with the Rajpoot states was even led to augur from it some 
fresh outbreak of religious zeal in favour of the rite. 

About 3 P.M. on the 29th October, 1840, a Brahmin, by name 
Luchmun, died at Kotab, and his widow declared her Intention of 
burning with the corpse. The permission of the reigning prince 
had in the first instance to be obtained. Now, therefr^, was the 
time for testing the value of the pledge which he had given to thc« 
charge d’affaires. His Highness absolutely declined to use his 
authority. The chief constable was, indeed, seat to address the 


* * The term Suttee, er Sati, if etriedy aj^pUoable to the jpernoDr not the rite ; meau- 
itig a pure and virtuous wotnau ; and deiigostee the wife vrho eompletes a life of 
QAinterrupfed conjugal hspj^tnent by the act of Saha-gamatia, edeom|mnyiug her hna^ 

* bainf i eorpfe. It Inu coeie iu eomiuoii usage to denote the act***— Wilson, yii. 26 d. 

ordinary ^ 
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ordinjiry clissuasK)ns tc» tlie woman, and to/ promise her a liveli- 
hoa<l in case she sur\ ived ; but the victim, as usual, was resolute. 
To the offer of a maintenance she is reported to ha\e answered 
— ‘ Tlieie are a liundred people related to me — and I have no such 
thous^hts to annoy me. 1 am about to obVy the inf1ucn<*e of God.’ 
'riie sij^lit of her infant son did not shake her. All tlie marvels 
which the arts of the priesthood conjure up on such occasions, were 
cm plowed to convince the populace that it was tlie will ol Heaven 
that the sacrifice sliould proceed. ^ It has been usual’ — naively wrote 
the Kotali minister in his exculpaliory account of the catastrophe 
to the charge d’affaires — ^ itii as bc‘en usual, on a disposition to bum 
being c\inced, to c*onfiiiF the individual in a«rooin under loc'k and 
key ; and if these efforts should be frustrated by the voluntav|» 
bui sting of tiie locks and doors, it was a sure sign tliat her inten- 
tion was pure and sincere, and that it was useless to oppose it. 
This test was applied on the present occasion^ and hoik lochs and 
doors Jiew open ! Moreover, it was known tliat a Suttee'* s words 
for good or for evil 7rould assuredlg come true^ which of itsedf de- 
terred any spectatoi from injerfering*. Vour Agency messenger 
brought hc'r to the palace and took her by the hand ; though, as 
she was regaidod «is dead to the world and all its creatui^s, this 
ouglit not to ha>e been done. He was told to take a guar^ and 
dissuade her if he c'ould, but be did not succeed.’ — Tlie chief 
constable soon obtained suiHciciit warranty of the strength of the 
woman’s determination to satisfy him of tlie projiriety of ordering 
the pile. Twenty pounds of sandal wood, and twenty more of 
c’otton rope, toi^ther with faggots and flax, weie accordingly put 
together in* haste by the river side; and the funeral procession 
was on the point of commencing, wlien the Resident sent 
a servant of his own to make one more effort to dissuade the 
victim. Tlie messenger found# the Brahmins plying her with 
camphor, and was wholly unable to overcome the natural and 
artificial exaltation which she exhibited. Moreover, the crowd 
were impatient at what they deemed so pertinacious an opposi- 
tion to the Divine will, and bore the woman off to the palace, 
in order to obtain the chief’s prohibition of any further 
attempts of the kind, Tlic messenger had the courage to accom- 
pany tliam. On being admitted to the presence, ho reminded his 
Highnocv^lof his late promise to the Resident ; but his remon- 
strances wore quickly noutraliised by an adroit hint to the prince 
from a native courtier, * that if the widow’s pur^Kise were 
thwarted, she might utter some imprecations fatal to the state ! ’ 
On this ins Highness declared that ho would stand neutral in the 
matter — * he would neitlier assent nor dissent — the messenger 
might do his best.’ The Brahmins and crowd of course inter- 
preted 
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preted this as it was lineant ; tliey jostled the emissaries of tlie 
charge d’affaires, and even threw out threats against that officer 
himself, in casts of any further interference. Musicians now 
came out from the palace to assist at the ceremony ; a sumptuous 
dress and ornaments wele presented to the woman ; and tlins 
decoratetl and attended, she was conducted to the place of sacri- 
fice. Secret orders to use despatch had in the mean time been 
sent by the Prince; and so well were these obeyed, tliat wirbin 
three hours of Luchmun Brahmin's death his widow had shared 
lus obseijuies. 

It is true that cases are on record in^vhich, at the supreme mo- 
ment, women have lest courage, and, string from the pile, have 
their saorifnaal garlands, and cried aloud for mercy ! Tjn- 
liappily, too, it is not improbable dial on sucli occasions tlie fatal 
belief that a suttee’s resolution once voluntarily taken is irrevoc- 
.abTc, may kave caused the bystanders to thrust the victim remorse- 
lessly back into the ilamcs ; or if, from 1 British inter])osition, a 
rescue has been effected, the woman has, it may be, survived only to 
curse the pity which, to save her fro^n a few moments of pain, has 
deprived her, as she deemed, of ages of happiness. These things 
have been ; but, with very rare exceptions, the Suttee has been 
a voluntary victim. Resolute, undismayed, confident in her 
own inspiration, but betraying by the tone of her p’ophecies — 
which are almost always auspicious — find by the gracious acts 
with wliich she takes leave of her household, and by the gifts 
which she lavishes on the bystanders, that her tender woiiifui’s 
heart is the true source whence that inspiration ft>ws, the c^iiild- 
widow has scarcely time to bewail her husband ere "-he makes 
ready to rejoin him. She is dressed like a bride, but it is 
as a bride who has been received within the zenana of her 
bridegroom. Her veil is put Crff, her hak unbound ; and so 
adorned and so exposed, she goes fortli to gaze on the strange 
world for the first time, fiice to face, ere she leaves it. She does 
not blush or quail. She scarcely regards the bearded crowd who 
press *80 eagerly towards her. Her lips move in momentary 
prayer. Paradise is in her view. She secs her husband await- 
ing with approbation the sacrifice which shall restore her to 
him dowered with the expiation of their sins, and^nobled 
with a martyr’s crown. What wonder if, dazzled iipn these 
visionary glories, she heeds not the shouting throngs the ominous 
pile? Exultingly she .mounts the last earthly couch which she' 
shall share with her lord. His head she places fondly on her lap. 
The priests set up their chant — is a sitange hymeneal— and her 
first-born son, Wiilkiiig thrice round the pile, lights the flame. If 
the impulse which can suffice to steel a woman’s nerves to encounter ' 

no 
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so painful a death, and to overpower the ycAmings of her heart 
towards the children she may leave behind her — if sm^h. an im- 
pulse is, even to tlie eye of philosophy, a strange evidence of the 
power of faith, and of the depth juid strength of tenderness — 
sureiy we may well conceive how the superstitious Hindoo should 
trace in it more direc tly the finger of God himself. They, wo 
are persuaded, will best cope with this superstition — for they 
alone will comprehend the grounds on which it rests— who, content 
with the weapons of truth, will own, that love, and beauty, and 
<leath — terror, womlcr, pity — ^nevei* conspired to form a rite more 
solemn and affecting to tlj^jijntutored heart of man.* 

I'^lie conhrmation thar the Kotali case appeared to- give to the 
current opinions ou tAie danger of interferenc**?, liad naturallysr 
caused an offu ial neutrality on the subject to be prescribed 
more strictly than ever to our Residents at native* courts ; and a 
complete Ina^Hiou was the order of the day. Not to multiply 
instancies of this policy, wc may mention tliat in 1842 LoJ'd 
f^llenbovougli expressly declined to sanction an ofl’er made by 
the charge d’aflaircs at Hyderabad, to procure; from its Maho- 
inedau ruler a prohibition of the iit(\ 

It was in the midst of this general despondency that jVIajor 
(lunv Lieutenant-Colonel) Ludlow, charge d’affaires at Jypore, 
conccnvecl the idea of assailing the superstition in its stronghold. 
His scheme was simple; and not new — (|ualjties which are the 
best evidence of the difficulties that had hitherto prevented its exe- 
cution. Long ago, Oricmtal scholars, both native and European, 
had shown that t^ic rite was not only unsanc'lioned, but inferen- 
tially forbidden, by the earliest and most authoritative Hindoo 
scriptures. Nay, Colonel Tod in his book on Rajpootana htid 
actually indicated this anomaly in Hindoo doctrine as the best 
point of Ptttack for abolitionisis to select. Yet though that 
valuable W'ork was publishcnl in 1829, and though ^the author, 
from the position he long held as chief diplomatic officer in 
the country he so well describes, had the amplest op])ortumties 
for carrying out his own suggestion, it was reserved for JVIajor 

^ *• J have heard/ save Mr. Memntatuart Blphinstotie, * that in Guzerat wnmen about 
to barn are often stupefied with opium. In moat other parts this is certainly not 
the case. ^|o men go through ail the ceremonies with astonishing composure and 
presence of nUlid, and have been seen seated, unooitfiued, among the dames, appateutly 
* praying, and raising tJieir joined hands to their heads with as little iigiution 
as at their ordinary devotions. The eight of a widow burning is a most painful 
one; htit it is bard fo say whether the spectator is most affected by pity or admiratiim. 
'Tht? more than human serenity of the vietim, atid the resjiect which she receives from 
all around tier, are Indghtetieiii by bsar gentle demeanor and her care to omit uothiog. in 
distributing her last preset^ts, and paying ihe usual marks of courtesy to the bystanders; 
while the cruel death that awaits her Is doubly felt fh>m her own apparent inserwibility 
to Ilf terrdr»/-^J5K^oi7 ^ i. 

Ludlow, 
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Ludlow, in 1844, to ^ut it to the test of practice, and to vanquish 
the. obstacles wliicli had hithprto confined it to the dream-land 
of i^peculative benevolence. ; 

Tbe explanation of this previous inaction is not difficult. 
Scholars, it is true, had*" proved Suttee to be an innovation and a 
hefesy; but it iitras an innovation of 2000 years’ standing, and a 
heresy abetted by the priesthood since the days of Alexander. 
Though unnoticed by Menu, the supplementary writings with 
which the Hindoos, like the Jews, have overlaid their primitive 
books, jxre profuse in its praise. Above all — let the force of the 
appeal from the more recent to the primitive code be what it 
might —it could not.but be attendeJwKh suspicion when pro- 
.^eding from religionists who equally repudiated both the one 
and the other. It is no matter for surprise that Thiglishmen 
should have^ hesitated long to assail with the delicate weapon 
cti theological criticism a ritfe' thus strong in remote antiquity, in 
venerated records, in a hierarchy at once ignorant and unscrupu- 
lous, and in the associations witli which innumerable traditions of 
womanly courage and consthney had ennobled it in the eyes of the 
Hindoo people. ^ 

His resolution once taken, however, there were circumstances 
in Major Ludlow’s position not unfavourable, to the enterprise. 
He enjoyed peculiar opportunities of intercourse with the nobles 
of the Court to which he was accredited. The prince of Jyporc 
was a minor, and the government was carried on by a council of 
regency, over which the Major presided. Not only did he thus 
possess a more direct voice in the administration than his post of 
charge d’affaires would have given him, but he had already so 
used this vantage-ground as to dissipate to an extraordinary de- 
gree the jealousies likely to be excited in his native colleagues by 
any interference with their dc^nestic customs. He had even 
contrived to bring the other Rajpoot states to combine with Jypore 
for an object^ not wholly alien from, that which he had at present 
in view. Then, as now, tlie abuse which he had undertaken to 
assail} conceited their zenanas ; and his bktercst opponents were 
likely to be fpund amongst the priests. 

Old maids, as our readers have probably beard, are sadly de- 
preciated in the £^st« A Rajpoot girl who remains long unw^ded 
is a disgrace to her bouse ; but that was not the only dc^ger which 
but a few yeats ago her father hod to fear. Should he succeed in 
finding her a, hushii^d, the chances were that tfie, fBunily .estates 
would be hopel)^sly_ enojiimbered in providing thh gtatuities 
claimed by the and ^instrels who % llock 

nuptials. Ko abor^ ^ ,djrertJ^«^a%iw MJpd impre- 

ca;tioiis; and those wqi^tbuf^ 

■/V' ' . ' ■ ' ' and 
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and applauses, or their curses and lampoons/according to the price 
at which their services were retained. The result was that their 
favour was purchased at almost any cost. ^ Tlie Dahima emptied 
his colfcrs on the marriage of his daughter,’ ran “a favourite dis- 
tich of these venal bards, * but he filled them with the pra,isea of 
mankind.’ Tlie Rajpoots at large were not disposed to be Da- 
himas, nor yet to brave the scandal of housing marriageable 
daughters. They found refuge from the dilemma in infanti- 
cide. Parents reared just so many girls as they could afford 
to marry off, and destroyed the test. The criminality of the 
practice was, indeed, aclg;\ij^ledged. Rajpoot decorum demanded 
that it should be veiled vh secrecy ; but tliat ^vas all. A trifling 
penance absolved the pferpetrator. Nobody dreamed of dragging' ' 
such affairs into publicity. If a son was bom, the fact was an- 
nounced to inquirers with exultation ;^if a daughter, the answer wq^s 
— Notking ! and those who came to congratulate went silent away. 
It must not be supposed that this system had grown up to such 
monstrous maturity without some degree of resistance on the part 
of the native i-ulei s. 1 1 appeai;^^ that here and there, and at various 
periods, a Rajpoot prince had sought to reach the evil by sumptuary 
enactments in restraint of nuptial gratuities ; but that fear of the 
reproach of their kinsmen in neighbouring communities had invari- 
ably deterrad liis subjects from taking advantage of the remedy. 

Major Ludlow conceived that he saw his way to improving on 
these precedents. He conjectured that if the various states 
tliroughout Rajpootana could be brought to agree to a common 
scale of such largesses, apportioned to the revenue of the bride’s 
parents, widi uniform penalties for all demands in excess, the 
problem might be Solved. Nothing, however, is harder than to 
bring the tenacious principalities of Rajpootdna to act together on 
any subject. What could seem %iore so than to bring them to 
work in concert on a question involving points so, delicate as 
the largesses to l>e dispensed on their daughters’ weddings, 
and the comparative claims of* their minstrels and priests? — It 
was certain, too, that, failing this agreement, no measure of* the 
kind could be demanded of them by the British Govemm^t with- 
out a bi'each of the treaties that secured the freedom of their 
internal administrations. In spite of these obstacles Major Lud- 
low obtained permission to do liis best, on the single condition,. 
*of using ho direct solicitation towards the chiefs. His first 
efforts thus confined to Ms brother diplomatists, and imeb 

native deputies as resided at Jy ipdih for the purpi^e of com- 
'mdnicating cm plundeiNctises* latter^ gtaduaUy coihii^" into 
theidea, ptomnlgated and 

by this incUreet ]pt4^s v&e atd^gtb in bt^foihing th^ 

enactment 
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cmetxiimt of an international sumptuary law whicli has riel 
Ra^pbotdna of a most frightful scourge and stigma. 

Never probably before, since the origin of the Rajpoot States, 
bad their jealousies and divisions been even temporarily suspended. 
Bui; the advantage of tlii* concert was rendered jmlpable to 
them by their delivery from a ruinoiis system of extortion, rvitli 
all its frightful and unnatural rt^ults. They were aware that the 
merit of this social, rather /than political, reform, was clue to 
Ludlow^s private exertions ; and thus between him and tliem- 
S€$lves there sprung up a relsftion on such subjects, which the 
anti}>athies of race and religion very allow of among Kng- 

lisbinen and Hindooi. What, then, iflro could avail himself of 
*ttiese aids to accomplish an infinitely harSer undertaking ? He 
had rid the Rajpoots of a practice which their c;onsciences con- 
denined. Could he rid then^ of one to the full as terrible, which 
they revered? He had rescued her child for the mother. Could 
he rescue the mother for the child ? Jt was doubtless much for 
an Englishman to hope to tear aside the prescriptive sanctions 
whic;h for twenty centuries had ele|?^ated the Indian widow’s cruel 
martyrdom into the holiest of mysteries ; but if the shock was ever 
to be given, it was now, auid at Jypore. The resident Vakeels 
would communicate it to all the Rajpoot States ; and whenever 
Rajpootana should lead the way in breaking through ^ the tradi- 
tions of the elders,’ Hindostan at large was toleraldy certain to 
follow. 

The hour, the place, and the man, all favoured the design. One 
lion, however, dicre was in the path. Major Ljj^dlow could not 
hope that the permission given him to use his personal influence 
with the convention of Vakeels to promote measures against female 
infanticide, would be extended to any similar undertaking against 
Suttee. Tlie acknowledged crimihality of the one practice and the 
reputed sanctity of the other made here all the difference ; and we 
liave already alluded to the belief on the part of the British autho- 
rities, which so many facts had seemed to substantiate, that the 
efforts of our diplomatists in the independent states to check the 
rite had^tttided only to an opposite effect. As an essential con- 
dition therefore to success, and on pain of having his operations 
summarily sttSpemled, Major Ludlow was compelled to work un« 
seen. He determined^ if possible, to induce two or three trusts 
worthy and inffuehtial natives to undertake the cause ; to ply th^ ' 
with the critical* oibjeclionidrawn from the older Scriptutes; and 
by declaring his pUm resolution to remain neutral public 
opinion had tl^hured itself, -to excite • in them , ankbitlou^ of 
t^ing the a per^^ his 

in Fimwial 

. accredited.' 
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accredited. Setli Manick Chund belonged to a sect whose distaste 
for d(;struction in all its forms is singular even in the East. The 
Oswal tribe do not wilfully slay the meanest animal. Carrying 
out the doctrine of the transmigration of squIs to its logical result . 
— viewing in every insect a possible human intelligence, and as 
yet blissfull}^ ignorant of the revelations of the oxy-hydrogen 
microscope — their priests carry besoms to sweep the ground on 
whicli they tread, and cover their mouths with gauze, to avoid the 
scandal of inhaling their ancestors, or of crushing them wholesale 
under foot. One result of this tenderness for life in every form is 
that they disapprove of Sutfejs. To the Financial Minister, there- 
fore, and to his own headpf oonshee, Major Ludlow copimunicated 
all the arguments he Tiiought likely to be of use; and thus* 
charged, they betook themselves to the High Priest of Jypore. 

Warily, and as if on their own accounj, they pressed this important 
dignitary with the omission of all mention of Suttee in tlie Code of 
Menu ; with the inferential prohibition of tlie rite in the denun- 
ciations contained in that work ^linst juicide ; and with its pro- 
mise to widows living chastely of eternal felicity with theit 
husbands — whereas even the writings which countenanced the 
sacrifice, limited the duration of its recompense to the compaDative 
bagatelle of forty-five millions of years. In addition to tliese 
objections, already familiar to Oriental scholars, Major Ludlow 
supplied his emissaries with two others at least as efficacious. 
Pope’s Universal Prayer embodies, it appears, a favourite senti- 
ment of Hindoo moralists : — 

‘ What conscience dictates to be done, 

• Or warns me not to do ; 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 

Tliat more than Heaven pursue,’ 

But the Hindoo divines assert, ndt only that the love of goodness 
for its own sake ought to prevail over the hopes of posthumous 
reward, but that the slightest intrusion of an interested motive is 
fatal. What more easy than to apply tliis dogma to the poor 
widow bent on earning by a cruel death her own and her husband’s 
salvation? Her devotion was represented as a mercenary ealtth 
lation of profit and loss* She did but mock the Deity with the 
unclean sacrifice of a selfish bargain. Was the martyi^s crown 
her aim ? She bad forfeited it by that very aspiration Ij 
• Major Ludlow wound up these arguments by a shrewd . appeal- 
to national pride* Suttee (urged his emissaries), unwarrant^ by 
Menu, was the evident inv«ation of some degenerate race, i^bose. 
women were wortUesns whose widows, if they stnrived, 
bring reproach on the memory^of. their lotdSk;:" To such il 
beleft. The Bajpooi basbandt wee in sai^.fceeping^i^ 
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and the fair fame ol^ their daughters was aspersed by the mere 
retention of so disgraceful a security t 

T!lie High Priest received these representations with surprising 
candour. In less than |ix months he was induced to put forth a 
document, in which he adopted all the theological arguments, and 
declared authoritatively that the self-immolation of widows was 
less meritorious than their practising ^the living suttee of chastity 
and devotion 1’ This was evidently half the battle. Major Lud- 
low now personally entered into the contest, so far as to cause the 
manifesto to be shown at his fcsidence to the various Vaheels who 
came there to transact business ; and^lmse in their turn commu- 
nicated its contents tb their masters. A ^ligious agitation sprung 
•up and spread widely. At the same tithe there could be little 
doubt that, let the impression produced by the High Priest's 
decision be wjiat it might, qo man of rank — least of all a Rajpoot 
Sovereign — w’ould b^ anxious to proclaim himself the first convert. 

To iterate day by day the same arguments — to be ever on the 
stretch to discover methoejis of rendering them more efficient — to 
confirm the wavering — to encourage those who were already com- 
promised as abolitionists — above all, to keep within the (Jelicatc 
line that severed his private adfocacy of the High Priest^s dictum 
from his official adhesion to it — here was an arduous combinatif>n 
of aims; and the Major knew that if he failed in any one of 
them, a quick and mischievous reaction of public opinion would 
render the object of all his toil more distant than ever, and expose 
him to the censure of his own Government. But what then? It 
was the old alternative of every man w’iser and braver than his 
fellows ; the criterion would be success. If he did«not win the 
palm of a benefactor of his race, he must be content to be re- 
proached as a meddler whose untimely zeal had but injured a noble 
cause. • 

Within aiew months of the issue of the High Priest’s manifesto, 
that personage died. Never, not even during his last sickness, did 
he receive the slightest message or civility from Major Ludlow. 
So imporumt was it deemed to give no ground for the imputation 
of a secret understanding between them. While, therefore, it was 

? art of the good fortune attending this enterprise that the High 
^riest should have left the scene in the odour of sanctity before 
he had leisure te retract or modify his opinion, it wsls probably 
due to Major LiidloVs caution that the public faith iii the honesty 
of the manifesto to the kst unshaken. 

And now tfic fiUii df alLthis untiring energy appear. 

Oitd by one toememl^pftHe Couucid of declared th^^ 

WlvUs in favour of the 1^1 prq^bidon of though they did 

;;;Sii^-‘as yet' to io critical 

^ ' ' a ineasure.' 
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BL measure. Most of the nobles connected lylth the Court were 
avowed abolitionists, and three of the tributary provinces of 
Jypore actually issued enactments against the rite. Their example 
was followed by several petty neighbouring states. 

Major Ludlow believed that the time was come for bolder mea- 
sures, Every thing depended on the utmos^ublicity being given 
to the adhesions he had already received. Great as was the gene- 
ral respect for the deceased High Priest’s authority, the timid were 
not likely to be converted except in good company, and, as has 
been said, the timidest of all in a matter of Rajpoot orthodoxy would 
be the Rajpoot sovereign^^ ‘He was aware, inu^d, that rumour had 
already befriended himum this respect. The resident^ akeels had, j 
as a matter of course, kept their masters throughout Rajpootana 
well acquainted with the progress of the strange agitation at 
Jypore, But those functionaries Hhd no access to the letters 
which, in his capacity of President of the Council of Regency, 
he had from time to time received from the leading abolitionists ; 
and such documents, forming collectively a very imposing 
record of opinion in high plsmes, had now accumulated in his 
bands. These he resolved to turn to account. He sent copies 
of the whole correspondence to two* or three of his bro^ther 
diplomatists in Rajpootana, in order that they might com- 
municate it to the Courts to which they were attached. The 
result was his first and only check. His official superior, ap- 
prised by the circulation of these documents, took alarm and 
arrested the whole proceeding. The mortification to LutUow 
must have Jjeen^ great; but there remained so much to be done, 
and by means so foreign to the routine of official experience, that 
wc can scarcely be surprised that the first impression inspired by 
the promulgation of the plan was ^ne of distrust. When, however, 
a year had passed without any evil resulting from the agitation of 
the subject, the able superior who had thus felt it*liis duty to 
interpose his authority, so far withdrew his opposition as to issue 
a circular tq the chiefs, urging, on the grounds already taken^ not 
indeed the prohibition of Suttee, but the imposition of penalties 
on all persons abettmg the widow in the rite. 

Happily the ev^nt suipai^ed the^ cautious advances, and 
proved how little Ma^oi: Ludlow had overrated the streng^ of 
,the^ movepient. In eight ipontbs* time from the issui^ of , the 
circular (August 23i^| the. Cpmnt qf Itegency i^^ 

kd the loay aimng gr kales m < 

ing Suttee mnal on ^ iU'mU 
* 0 ^ pe^oms. . the^t Simla, at qn^ 

^.nqtjificaliod'pf this eveq^. 
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to Major Ludlow, to be published in the Government Gazette 
(Sept. 22, 1846) ; and so vast and so swift was the effect of this 
e^mple, and of the prominence thus judiciously assigned to it, 
that before Christinas his Lordsliip was enabled to announce the 
prohibition of Suttee by eleven out of the eighteen Rajpoot prin- 
cipalities, and by five out of the remaining sixteen free states of 
India ! Of the whole territory then exempt from internal control, 
more than two-thirds ^ere gained over to the cause of abolition 
within four months from the ^y pore proclamation.* 

To persons unacquainted with the influence of Rajpootana 
on Hindustan, sO sudden an interrupiijon of the torpor of ages 
^xnnst have • appeared too momeritous^^to be ascribed to the 
seemingly simple measures at Jypore which it immediately fol- 
lowed. It was as if Major Ludlow had thrown a pebble from the 
shore, imd the ice of an aVctic sea had riven before him. 1k et 


* The following table gives, vire believe, wiAi a tolerable approach fo accuracy, a 
view of the progress of the cause of abolition among (hose states wkiicli have "the 
control of their internal ailhirs 
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The four protected Sikh States 
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likely to be actaabed by Hindoos ,inf«nefM;to proeeediWer a commu- 
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never did a train of events less deserve to be ranked as mere 
coincidences. If any farther proof were necessary, we miglit 
point to the fact that tlie state of Gw'alior, in proclaiming 
Suttee penal, expressly cited as its autliority the edict from 
Jypore ; while nearly every abolitionist sovereign assigned as the 
grounds of his adhesion the very arguments that had obtained 
tlie Jypore high-priest’s sanction. The recrognition of Major 
Ludlow’s services by liis owm immediate superior was hearty : 

‘ The last Political Agent,* wrote Colonel Sutherland to the Go- 
vernment, ‘was, I believe, as little prepared for the abolition of 
Suttee at Jypore as I^^vas on my rectum to that capital in May, 
184G ; and it is almo^^ exclusively to Majbr Ludlow’s influence 
tliat we are indebted for the fimt promulgation of the law pro- 
hibiting Suttee in a Hindoo principality.* * Major LiidloVs 
aids were, a superior utterly incfvpable of petty jealousies, and 
ready to abandon his own anti-abolitionist views directly abolition 
a])pearcd possible ; a variety of Ilritish ofTicers residing at 
otlier native courts, ejiger to forward the good work when once 
begun ; a Governor-GeneraL* capable of appreciating the lustre 
whicli such an achievement would cast on an administration 
already bright w'ith military glories ; find last, not least, a Court 
of I^ircclors ever prompt in the recognition of great sen icels, 

Our narrative is concluded. It would be a strangely superficial 
view that saw in it nothing but a skilful series of measures by 
\idiich a certain annual saving of female life has been effected, to 
the gain of Kasterii morality, and to the credit of the. chief acton 
The great fact jit teaches is, that the Hindoo mind is capable of 
advance even in the department, where its immobility has been 
deemed ?nost absolute — traditionary faith. 

More than threescore years have passed since Burke thus de- 
scribed our Indian Empire ^ 

^ With us, are no retributory superstitions by which a foundation 
of charity comp^sates through ages to the poor for the rapine 
and injustice of a day. With us no pride erects stately monuments, 
which repair the mischiefs that pride had produced, aud ^hlch 
adorn a country out of its own spoils, l^ngland has erected no 
churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no schools. England has built no 
bridges, made no high roads, cut no navigation^ dug out no reservoirs. 
Every other conqueror of every other description has left some monu- 
ment.eith^r of state or beneficei^e behind him. Were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would remain to tell that it had been 
pK>S 5 es 8 ed, during* the iogtoHoua . period of our./domimoo^ 
better than the ourangHmtang' or.^tha . 

Doubtos wlfen 

*'■ ' I- m ■■■■■ > < . - -j J t f . nr . . . . ..I-..,- 

the 
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the ‘ monuments * desiderated hy the orator were due at our 
hands ; and great and valuable have been the efforts since 
made in recognition of the debt. But Burke himself did not 
dream of moral memorials, of records traced in the faith and 
customs of the people. It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
he did not hold them superfluous. * This multitude of men,’ — 
he Said of the natives of India on the same occasion — ^ does not 
consist of an abject and barbarous populace, but a people for 
ages civilized and cultivated — cultivated by all the arts of po- 
lished life whilst we were in fhe woods.’ There, in truth, has 
lain the difficulty of their making any fnpther advance. It was 
^is very polish — a pblish of luxury rathei^than of civilization — 
a -polish of surface incompatible with growth — that, like the 
glittering cement encasing the Pyramids, preserved the primeval 
institutions of /Hindustan through twenty centuries of rapine 
and subjection, proof alike to the whirling wastes of barbarism 
and the keen assaults of Western intellect. It was the invete- 
rate complacency, sprung f^om this very idea that they possessed 
^^most of the arts of pface when the «rest of mankind were ^ in the 
woods,’ which had convinced them that nothing remained to add 
to then: mental stores, and that to arrange and adorn their exist- 
ing materials was for ever their only duty. Nay, so absolute 
was this state of optimism that no one custom or tenet vvas held 
less indisputably excellent than .another, for all derived their im- 
portance from the common sanction of antiquity. A change in 
a Hindoo’s food or his faith, in his poojah or his porridge, was 
equally odious to him — equally a reflection on*, the infallibility 
of his forefathers, — to question which were indeed ^ concision worse 
than death.’ 

That the semibarbarous conquerors from northern Asia, whose 
‘ retributory superstitions ’ Burfte has eulogised, should have 
been able to«break into so compact a system, was not, perhaps, to 
be expected. India rather influenced them than they India, and, 
like a voluptuous mistress, enervated each in turn — ^till he resigned 
her to some hardier captor. But even the European inv^ers 
who were saved from such a fate, if by no other cause, by this — 
that their physical constitution precluded them from settling 
on the soil-^ven they, with all the energy which a constant 
recruiting of the -governing class from the West has seoored 
to their resp^ive dynasties, bad never, until the period of 
our narrative, broken one of the links in the ancient chain of 
Hindoo dustO0r, The distressing faflures of our own tniseionaries 
sure notorious. * How,’ wrote the asealouar/but ; trtmful Henry 
Adaxcin, after more than a yem'*s . fnutlesit labour on that im- 
‘practicable soil — *: ^ 

^How 
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* How shall it ever be possible to convince a Hindoo or Brahmin of any- 
thing? .... Truly if ever I see a Hindoo a real believer in Jesus, I 
shall |ee something more nearly approaching the resurrection of a 
dead body than anything 1 have yet seen. This last week a Brahmin 
came three or four days following, and stayed an hour or two each time. 
1 told him all that God had done for mankind from the beginning ; the 
evidence of Christianity, the nature of it, the ^lly and wickedness of 
their religion ; in shoit, every topic that could affect a human being. 
At the end of all he was exactly as at the beginning : the same serene 
smile denotes the absence of all feeling,^ — Journals p. 536. 

And again, a year and a half hSer : ‘ Were the Hindoo woman 
you mention a true g')nvert, she would be a rich reward for a 
life’s labour; but aly ! I doubt of every Hindostanee Christian 
' in Hindustan ’ (75., p. G28). This opinion seems to have been 
shared by Sir James Mackintosh. ^ He thought that little was 
to be apprehended and lit^ hoped for from the exertions of 
the missionaries’ (75., p. TO6). It is true that by dint of 
unflagging efforts the pioneers of the Gospel in the East have 
attained, in Soutlu^n India especially, a degree of success which 
would have astonished Mas'tin. Hut the sum of conversions^ 
when viewed with reference to the number of our subjects, is 
as a drop in the ocean. And how, in effect, can a people who 
con(;eive themselves to be living in a very atmosphere of miracles, 
celestial and diabolical, attach adequate importance to. the evi- 
dence of those wonders by which the divine origin of Christianity 
is attestc<l? On the other hand, if they arc to judge us by 
‘ our fruits,’ what are the qualities likely to attract their regard ? 
In our preachers they sec none of that terrible asceticism with 
which th© naked fakeer or self-torturing jogee successfully 
challenges their reverence. The exposure of our women’s faces, 
the indiscriminate mixture of the, sexes in our social meetings, 
our dancing, our unscrupuloifs^^diet, are, each of them, fea- 
tures which, however innocent in themselves, shock that material 
morality which the natives b^st appreciate. They admit, indeed, 

. our veracity, justice, and energy, and that ‘ beavei>-likc ’ faculty 
which one of our own satirists has seized as the pri&cipal 
national attribute. That it is our destiny, for some inscrutable 
purpose, to make oar penknives bristle from pole to pole, 
to run a girdle round the earth with our print^ yarns, and 
to fight, if need be, for these objecto like Roostums, or scheme 
like Faridoons*— all these, things ore admitted by the natives, and 
^e*" contemplation of diem fills them with wonder and awe. But 
^ alas 1 nq^less true is it that none diese things move their envy. 
If, therefore, succfsa^ in ^teaching the Hindoo a higher and truer 
civilizatimi is pd^sible at ell, our first efforts must be directed 
VOL. Lxxxrx. NO. CLXXviii. t towards 
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towards convincinj^ tbem of the defects of their own system, 
rather than of the merits of oars — when they can appreciate 
the last, the battle will have been won. Eijrht years ago, to a 
proposal oven thus limited, nobody could have been blamed 
for objecting with Henry Martin, ‘ How shall it ever be possible 
to convince a Hindoo of anything?' Hut who can say that 
it is hopeless wuia, when half the states of llindostari have 
been brought to repudiate a rite which was held hoi}- by their 
race for full three centuries before the Christian era? True, the 
arguments which have effected ttlie cliange have been of a kind 
that left the validity of their ancient books unassailed — nay, 
the doctrine of one series has l>een abandoned mainly, if not 
^.lely, on account of its incompatibility witli still older and more 
venerated authorities. Hut it is surely needless to point out the 
consequences of, admitting reason, in what guise soe\er, into the 
domain of ti-aditipn. Call it* mei# comparative eritieisin, if w'e 
will — the truth remains equally obvious^ that criticism, once sanc- 
tioned in any form, \rill in the end detect something more than 
the discrepancies between rival recofds. Let us then a])j>r(iciate 
dur vantage-ground. The small enu of the wedge is inserted — 
how arq we to dri\ e it home ? 

In jlie first place, we should suggest the importance of making 
the significance of the movement in its bearings on the fallibility 
both of tradition and of the priesthood, as apparent to the ^hole 
Hindoo family as it is to ourselves. Let the present generation 
be made to understand, however much tlie effort may cost them, 
that they have, in fact, dec’lared and proved tlicm selves wiser 
than all their predecessors since the date of the Shs^ters. Let 
them perceive that it is not only harmless but good to exercise 
reason — at any rate for the jmrposc of reviving the primmal 
wisdom of the Code. And wa may fairly hope that Hindoo 
intellect, havipg once exercised its wings so far, will not fold 
them up for ever afterwards in serene contemplation of the age of 
Menu. ‘ 

In die neact place, let us guard against relapse. Before now' 
tlicre have been native rulers, more enlightened or less devout 
than their subjects, who have endeavoured to put down the most 
cruel among the Hindoo rites. But whatever effect their enact- 
ments may have had during their own reigns, the flood of popular 
superstition invariably rolled back afterwards, and their laws 
; soon sank into matters of history. To avoid this danger, our 
Government should be constantly on the watch to see that its 
abolitionist allies carry out their own jiroclan^^ons. 'I^arks of 
favour might reward every display of zeal in this direction; while 
reactionaries might be made to t^erstand that we regarded their 
' adhesion 
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adhesion to the cause of humanity as in some sort a compact 
with ourselves. 

Finally, there is now before us in Rajpootana an excellent 
opening for educating the higher classes of natives in the inde- 
pendent states of Northei-n India. The schools at Agra and at 
Calcutta are too remote for their benefits to reach these influential 
provinces. We possess in A jmere, situated as it is in the midst 
of Rajpootdna, a small tract of territory admirably adajited for 
the purpose. Not only is it ajjvisable, in choosing a site for 
such a foundation, to prefer the vicinity of a race who inlluence 
the mind of Hindostaii more widely than.^ny other — but it also 
happens that the Rajpoots arc more likely than ally otlier of 
nllics to accept the benefits of education at our hands. This is 
due in part to the confidence which our respect for their liberties, 
ever since ive first rescued their country from the MahraHa yoke, 
has inspired ; in part, to tlie increased facilities for making pil- 
gi'iinages to distant sliriiles afforded by our roads — which, by 
familiarizing them with the superior fertility and order of the 
Rritish territory, have alreafly stimulated in them a dcgi’ec ot 
curiosity as to the secret of our success. Great nuinbers of 
Rajpoots have accepted vaccination from us at the risk of offend- 
ing one of the direst divinities in their I^'lntheoIl — Matajee, 
the goddess of small-^pox ! Above all, they have now been the 
first to co-operate with us in putting down Suttee. Such arc 
the tokens both of greater independence of spirit, and of amity 
towards ourselves, wliich have saMsfied those most competent to 
judge that the •higher Rajpoots would gladly lead the way in 
making usft of a college at Ajinere. The only educational ex- 
periment hitherto made there was at a period when our relations, 
both at Jyporc and Jodhpor^ Were on the most unfriendly 
footing. Of course it failed. But under no circumstances 
would it have availed for the objects now mdicated. What is 
wanted in the first instance is not so much a scliool for the 
lower orders, as a college to which the chiefs can send#their 
sons, accompanied by something of that state and retinue which 
native nobles consider essential to their rank. The lecturers 
should be gentlemen — men of habitual courtesy. Honorary, 
privileges connected with the foundation might be placed wdthin 
reach of the leading Rajpoots, who would in all probability for- 
ward the scheme in proportion as it appeared to identify thent 
with^hc Supreme Government. Finally, no religious instruction 
must be attempted. This proviso is essential. You inajr write 
Christianity or any other* faith on the tabula rasa of a savage 
mind ; with a people/not in the infancy of barbarism,, bnt in 
the decrepitude of a ptecocioSs civilization, you have to un- 
teach before you can teach ; and an interval must occur between 

T 2 ^ the* 
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the two processes. The direct extrusion of one relifyion hy 
another absolutely distinct, after the fashion of the pellets of a 
popgun, is too rare and exceptional to be anticipated anywhere, 
least of all in India. Nor can the; miraculous extension of 
Christianity in primitive times be so good a guide to us here as 
the local experience of our own propagandists. There is, we fear, 
almost of necessity, a sceptical period that supervenes on the 
tearing up of the edd belief which has wound its roots round all a 
man’s thoughts and associations ; and he is happy in whose life 
the truth can spring from the son so disturbed by the eradication 
of falsehood. It is perhaps possible that i-^ur efforts to educate 
Hindoos may not cfo more than destroy idolatry in one genera- 
tion ; and that the intolerable want of something to hold hy will 
not necessitate the adoption of Christianity in its place till the 
next. that as it may, we snust remember that the choh e is 
not between religious and secular education for the Hindoos, but 
between secular education and none at stll. We must do what we 
can to give that enlightenment which will be adequate to discover 
the deformities of error, and then perchance our pupils may learn 
to see the beauties of truth. 

We (To not envy the man who can see nothing in the career thus 
opening before England in the East but hazard to her empire, 

* Oiicc teach the natives,’ say these reasoners, ‘ the absurdities of 
their divisions of caste and creed, and we shall lose the chief 
security for our power,’ It is enough to answer, that England 
holds her possessions of Ood,* not of the devil ; and that the 
world has never seen a satanic counsel answer in the long run. 
The future may be dark, but it will not be dangerous,® so long as 
our conduct is guided by the principle that Morals and Policy 
cannot be antagonistic. What, in fine, has been our experience 
in India? One by one the worst reproaches in its adminis- 
tration have disappeared ; extortion, corruption, and cruelty are 
matters of the past ; and, in the same degree, the loyalty of our 
nativq subjects, the deference of oqr allies, and the confusion of 
our enemies have become more and more conspicuous. It is 
thus, and not by the selfish calculations that marked its origin, 
that our Eastern empire has grown to be a wonder of the world. 
Like a coralline island, its foundations were laid by petty 
agencies, working for ends they knew not of. But the storm and 
the sunshine, and the dews of heaven, have descended on the 
harsh superstructure, and softened and ripened it into a. generous 
soil, needing, of a truth, abundant husbandry, but already rich 
with increase and full of promise* 


Art. n. 
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Atit. TI. — 1. The Life of Thomas Ken^ JD.X)., deprived Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, viewed in connexion with Public Events and the 
Bpirit of the Times in which he lived. 13j the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles. 2 vols. 1830. 

2. The Prose Works of the Ripht Rev, Father in God, Thos. 
Ken, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells ; to whuh 
are added some of his Letters {never before published), and a 
short Account of his Life, By W. Hawkins, Ksq., his 
Kxecutor. The whole collected by J. T. Round, B.D. 1838. 

3. Prayers for all Persons vfho come to the Baths for Cure. 
By T. Ken, See, :^With a brief Life, By J. H. Markland, 
RR.S. 1849. 

4. The Life of T. Ken, Bishop (ff Bath and Wells, By "a 
Layman. 1851. 

TF Afr. Bowles W'erc alive, we Should feel ourselves restrained 
from noticing his hook, not merely by r)ur general respect for 
his character, but by a sense of the thorough lioiiesty, simplicity, 
and kindliness wliich appear in cvety page of the volumes them- 
selves, nay, even by gratituclc for the amusement which we have 
derived from their strange medley of contents. But now that the 
good old pocticjil Canon has been laid in the cloisters of Sarum, 
we may say, we presume, without fear of causing pain in any 
quarter, that it would be difficult to name a more unfortunate 
attempt at biography than his so-called Life of Ken. The 
book is indeed about everything but Ken. Recollections of 
the author’s School and college life — rhapsodies on the principle 
of toleration —scraps of original poetry — disquisitions on the 
Calvinistic system — defences of the Church Establishment, of the 
Universities, and of Public Schools — assaults on ‘ Useful Know- 
ledge ’ — eulogies of friends — ^^tails of quairels with adversaries 
now long dead or forgotten ; — such are, for the most part, the 
materials. And not only this — but the few incidents of Ken’s 
own story scattered through the text are really not related at 
all. Mr. Bowles in all ^ses as^mes that these are already 
known to the reader — ‘he alludes to them again and again before 
reacdiing the stage to which they belong — and when at length 
we expect to meet with a sober detail of the facts, we are 
usually put off with some pages of reflections, or our Yorick 
hurries us away to some other matter which has little or Ho 
connexion with Ken. 

Mr. Bowles was led to take up his subject by personal circum- 
stances and attachment, jiot by any interest in the serious questions 
which are involved in it. He had been at Winchester ScWl^so 
had Ken. “ He had been at O^^ford — so hajd Ken. He was a divine 

and 
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and a poet — and Ken united the same characters. One of his 
brethren in the chapter of Salisbury was Dr. Hawes, a descendant 
of Ken’s sister, and of his earliest biographer Hawkins. He bad 
been a sclioolfcilow, and he continued to be an arquaintaiice, of 
Thomas, second Marquis of Bath — representative of tlu? noble- 
man wlio gave the Bishop an asylum in his evil day. But of the 
history of the non-jurors he ncitlier knew anything when he 
undertook the task, nor essayed to learn anything as he pro- 
ceeded with it. If he had looked even into the most obvious 
sources of information, he would not have printed, as if entirely 
new to the world, a manuscript list of tlie deprived <‘hTgy far 
more imperfect than •that whicli had appeared upw'ards of a 
fUttitury before — in the Lif% of Kcttlewell. Wc must not, how- 
ever, waste our space in criticising a book which was published 
more tlian twepty years ago — when the doings of 1828 and 1829 
were recent and the Reform ^ill unpassed ; when some right 
reverend Fathers were still at college, ayd distinguished senators 
in the nursery. Suffice it to say, that, if Ken was to have a 
worthy biography, it was too*cvident}.y yet to be written. 

In the mean time the Bishop’s merits have not been forgotfon. 
First, he; rec^eived the somewhat equivocal honour of a canoni- 
zation, in the Tracts for the Times — one of the Roman oflices 
for the festivals of confessors being adapted to the anui\'('rt5ary 
of his death. Next came Mr. Round's excellent edition of 
the prose works, including the old Life by Hawkins, and some 
Letters never before published. Tlien single works were re- 
printed — some of them accompanied by sketches of the autlior’s 
life. Of these sketches the latest and the most ccyisiderable 
is that by Mr. Markland, of which we need only say that it 
is such as might have been expected from him — distinguished by 
good feeling and good taste, by tcopious knowledge and sound 
judgment. Apd lastly, we have now to welcome a new and 
ample biography by ‘A Layman’ — a gentleman of the name of 
Anderdon, as we gather from one of Mr. Markland’s notes, 
(p. 45.*) ^ 

On taking up this last Ltfe, we were struck at once by the 
writer’s manifest love for his subject, and by the labour and rare 
which he had bestowed on it; but (to confess the truth) our 
impression was that we had got hold of a rather weak, sen- 
timental, cuphuistic book. In the opening sections there is an 
affectation of quaintness and phrase-making — obviously imitated 
from Walton, and no less nauseous in the copy thart pleasing 
in the original. From Walton, too, ha.scbcen borrowed the prac- 
tice, hot admirable cc;rta,inly ixi any modem writer, of relating 
and describing imaginaiy things, as if they were unquestionable 

facts. 
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facts. Then there are continual digressive preachings, with- 
out any novelty either of matter or of manner, often palpably 
mistaken, an<l all in a tone which appears to us very unlikely 
to do good at a time when every hint of defects in the Church 
of England is caught up by many persons as an argument in 
favour of Rome.* But Mr. Anderdon improves as he advances. 
From weeping over violated rubrics, he rises to discuss in a 
manly style the questions which his subject brings before him. 
He writes more naturally and more vigorously. His tone towards 
the Church becomes changed. •And at length wo leave off witli 
a conviction that altljj^ugli he too often allows himself to be im- 
posed on l>y the pretensions of a party, afld to eijbo its peculiar 
cant, he is really at heart a sincere Anglican — not unworthy of an 
association with the name of Ken. We liope that he will have 
the opportunity of revising his ^vork, and tliat he will use it 
largely — reversing the precept qualis ah incepto, 

Thomas, the son of J5hn Ken — a London attorney, descended 
from an ancient Somerset family — was born in 1(137, at 
Little Berkhampstead in flertfordshire. When four years old,, 
he lost his mother ; his half-sister, who supplied her place, be- 
came in 1640 the second wife of Iztaak Walton; ?md wlien John 
Ken died, five years later, it would seem that the care of tlic boy 
devolved on the wortliy Angler, who was his senior by nearly 
half a century ,t Ken bad already been a year at Winchester — 
a name which calls up in Mr. Bowles many amusing, reminiscences 
of his own school-days, and gives Mr. Anderdon an opportunity 
of r(*proachjng* the present age, as compared with that in which 
William *o/ Wykehain founded his colleges and restored his 
cathedral. At \Vinchcster, Ken laid the foundation of a lifelong 
friendship with Francis Turq^r, afterwards Bishop of Ely, who 
was to be more than once his companion in suffering for con- 
science-sake. 

• If anything couUI have an the obstinate vrougheadedness of such’ j^ersons, 

ve||bould recommend to them a pamphlet on ^ The Working of the Church ir'i Spain/ 
by vhe Rev. F. MeyHck, of Txinity College, Oxfoed, It is chiefly made up of lehers 
liom corjpespGfndents in Spain, who are «eiiaiiil3r not chargeable with having tai^ out 
from England prejudices against Romanism. 

i A genealogicall table is given by Mr. Bowles, and there is a fuller one at the end 
of Mr, Marklanirs tolume, Imt both omit a nephew and two nieces of the Bisliop— 
children of his hrotlier John. Tbe.nepbew’s death is alluded to in one of Ken*s letters 
/ ProK^ WorkSf p. 94). One of the nieces, who also died before her uncle, is mentioned 
by Mr. Anderdon, p. 42, as having been baptised at Woodhay. The odier, as HawhUis 
informs us (Prose WbrAs, p. 25), * married to Ibe Hononxable OhrisTopher FretWidc 
Kreienberg, resident of hb Electoral Highness of Hanover in London/ If. any 
desottidants of this \ftslt Igdy exisT, they are the isde mpiesant^tiym of the, Kan family,-- 
Rie line of Anne, nw of imak Walton, having ended in Mr. ^^les^e friend, the late 
Dr. Hawes, Canon of Salisbury. ^ ^ 

In 
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In 1656 he was elected to New College. ‘ Great was 
his sorrow/ says Mr. Anderdon, ‘ when in the retired chamber 
of Francis Turner he heard of the tauntings and scoffs by 
which holy ordinances were dishonoured in the highest seats 
of orthodoxy.’ If this were nqt so very positively stated, we 
should have thought that a youth who had been brought up at 
Winchester under Puritan authority could hardly have been 
ignorant that Oxford too was in similar hands. TTie days of tlie 
most violent rigour, however, were over. The Common Prayer 
was privately read in a little Congregation, of which we would 
gladly suppose that Ken became a meipber. And, although 
the organs and, the ch6risters were still silenced, we find that lie 
was one of a musical club, wdiich also numbered Wood among its 
members. ‘ Thomas Ken, a junior of New College,’ says Antony, 
‘ would be sonietimes among l^em, and sing his part.’ At Ox- 
ford he madeiwQ friends, who were to influence his later life — 
Francis lliynne, a pupil of the learn<?d and pious Ilaminond, 
and George Hooper, in the sequel famous as a scholar and divine. 

In May 1661, Ken took the degree of B.A., and it would 
seem that about the same time he entered into holy orders, 
since ho was presented in 1663 by Lord Maynard to the rectory 
of Lktle Easton in Essex. Here he found in his patron a 
noble-minded cavalier, and in Lady Maynard an example of 
saintly character which furnished, many years later, the subject 
for a beautiful funeral sermon — one of our few specimens 
of his most eminent talent.* After holding this parish two 
years, he removed to Winchester, where he was^ elected fellow 
of the college, and became chaplain to Bishop Moriey. This 
prelate, although a Calvinist, had been a loyal and favoured 
servant of Charles I. When Oxford was ocaipied by the sectaries, 
his doctrinal opinions procured Him an offer of leave to retain 


* In connexion with Ron’s tosliniony to Lady Maynard’s devotion, Mr. Anderdon 
discourses very oracularly on the neglect of daily service in country mrishes, and 
throws the hlame on tlie clergy (p. 35). Now every one who has looKed into the 
matter must know that daily service never has been and never was supposed or intended 
to be universal, either before or since the Reformation. If Ken observed the rti^rie 
literally at Easton, where * tlie church is just without the limits of the park ’ (p. 33), and 
wbeire be could reckon on the great man’s housdiold as regular attendants, this proves 
nothing as to general obligation. By all means let daily service be celebrated when- 
ever a congregation can fathered ; but Mr. Anderdon must know little of country 
life if be suppust's that, this is commonly the case. As for, the ossertion at Pv40, that 
‘Bishop Morley exacted a strict obedience to the rubric in regard to daily prayers 
tiiroughout his diocese,* it is sufficiently refuted by the fact that one of his clergy is 
celebrated as an extraordinary persoh for ^walking every day . in the Week to read 
•ervice in the priah church* Xp- 43) ; ' and.by tlie exteact froni,>fw Bishejp^a will, p. 141, 
where bespeaks of the Vicar of Farnlmm as obliged uy special Joimdatitm to ‘read the 
Common Prayer morning and evening daily,* and piuvides an for similar 

service in another parish, 

his 
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his canonry of Christchurch, without being subjected to any test 
or subscription ; but lie preferred poverty and exile. At the 
liestoration, his fidelity had been rewarded with the bishopric 
of Worcester, from which in 1082 he was translated to Win- 
chester. At the palace there Ken found his brother-in-law 
Walton, now , again a widower, established as a constant guest. 
Mr. Bowles tells us (on the authority of family tradition from 
Dr. Hawes) that the Bisliop’s nospitality was a requital ,of 
assistance and shelter In the day of the Church’s affliction ; and 
he draws a pleasing picture of J^iscator, strolling about Win- 
chester as ^ the favourite old man’ of the schoolboys — such as 
he himself remember/^ the father of Publijc-orator Crowe, and 
* poor Tom Warton.* * 

Moiley bestowed on his chaplain a prebend at Winchester, 
the living of Brightstone in the Isle of Wight, and that of 
Woodhay in Hampshire. Contrary to the practice of the age, 
Ken gave up Brightstone on being presented to the other 
parish, as he was resolved not to undertake any pastoral care 
to which he could not appjy himself in person. In 1672 he 
resigned Woodhay to his collegc-fricnd Hooper — probably with a 
view of being at liberty to attend more closel}' on the Bishop. 
It would seem to have been at this time that he entered on a 
course of preaching at a church in Winchester where ‘ there was 
no preaching minister ’ — the endowment, probably, being too small 
to secure the sei’vices of an incumbent whose accomplishments cx- 
tende<l beyond reading prayers and homilies. His eloquence drew 
crowds of hearers, and liis labours were rewarded by the con- 
version of ipany* Anabaptists. 

In 1674 was published the ^ Manual of Prayers for the Use of 
the Scliolars of Winchester College ’ — an admirable little work, 
which in sixty years went throi^gh twenty-four impressions, and 
still retains its popularity. It was accompanied in the later 
editions by Hymns for Morning, Evening, and Midnight ; two of 
which, although in an abridged form, and with needless variations 
of the words, — besides having found their way into our ebujehes, 
— ‘ leire still repeated daily in thousands of dwellings,** and ^ have 
been translated into the languages of the antipodes.’ t 

In 1675 Ken made the tour of Italy with his nephew, the 
younger Walton, whose skill as a draftsman is celebrated by 
Cotton in his continuation of the Complete Angler. It was the 
year of jubilee. Mr. Anderdon elaborately pictures the mul- 
titudes which flocked to the holy city, and is as warm in cele- 
bration of thek faith as pilgrimages were always purely what 

* Macaulsy, fliit, i. 43$. t ^Matkland, p, 103. 
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they profess to be. This is one of the passag^es in the earlier 
portion of the ‘ Layman's ' book which we hope to find altered 
in another edition ; surely it is not impossible to depict the sup- 
posed feelings of devout Romanists without running out into 
admiration of their superstitions. Ken’s travels drew on him 
a suspicion of Popery — for which there never was the slightest 
ground ; indeed, the result ^f his observations was altogether 
opposite — that ‘ if it were possible, he returned rather more con- 
firmed of the purity of the Protestant religion than he was before.’ 
{Prose Worhs^ p. 4.) But assuredly he would never have tljought 
to clear himself from the imputation of Romanism by drawing 
(like Mr. Anderdon) a contrast betweefil the English and the 
Roman communions altogether to the advantage of the latter, and 
then subjeuning, as it were cx)ndescendingly, a formal profession 
of his adhcs,ion nevertheless to ‘ our Mother Church, in whose 
bosom we hAve been regenerated.’ Not a few things of the like 
stamp call for the author’s revision — jfind are indeed, as we have 
intimated, at variance apparently with his own more deliberate 
opinion. * , 

After his return from Italy Ken lived peacefully at Winches- 
ter, until in 1G79 he was appointed chaplain to the Princess 
of Orange. The office had been held by Hooper, who found, 
as Ken now did, the pious and gracious disposition of the haig- 
lish Princess insufficient to counterbalance her husband’s cold 
harsh manners, his private immoralities, and the tone generally 
of his court. Ken felt himself boi|nd to remonstrate with 
William on his conduct towards the Princess : and the dis- 
like which he incurred by this honest discharge qf duty was 
heightened by the firmness with which he insisted that Count Zul- 
estein, the Prince’s illegitimate uncle, sliould perform a promise 
of marriage under which he haul seduced one of the maids of 
honour^ — the^niece of Ken’s first patron, Lord Maynard. William 
threatened to dismiss the chaplain, and Ken was very willing to go ; 
but for the sake of appearances, he was requested to remain a 
year»longer. During this time he was treated with increased 
respect ; at the end of it he gladly returned to Winchester. 

As things fixen stood, the disagreements with the Prince of 
Orange were hot likely to do Kto disservice with Charles II. — 
uncle to both Wiliiaxn and Maary. Immediately on his arrival 
from Holland in the autumn of 1680 he was appoint^ one of 
the royal chajdains. About this time the Court paid frequent 
visits to Winchester, chiefly for the sake of hunting ih the New 
Forest. In 1683 Charles laid the fq^ndaiion hf'ja, tW palace 
there ; but nfhile it wiLS.in progress there was a difiichliy in lodging 
Jthe sovereign and fais train — including hk/jmrag^« On one 
- ^ occasion 
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occasion Ken’s prebendal house ^as marked out for Nell Gwyn. 
He highly resented such a pollution — declaring ^ that a woman of 
ill repute ought not to be endured in the house of a clergyman — 
especially the King’s chaplain/ Nell ‘ was forced to seek other 
lodgings and it is said that the Dean, more complaisant than 
tiie l^rebendary, added to liis residenc^e a small building for her 
especial accommodation.* 

In July, 1683, Ken received a very complimcintary invitation 
from Lord Dari mouth to accompany him in an expedition to 
Tangier. It has been supposed that in accepting it he was 
influenced by the hope of relieving (Christian captives in Africa ; 
but this is evidently a* groundless conjecture. The fleet sailed 
from l\)rtsmouth on the 10th of August, and affer it had put* 
out to sea the object of the voyage was made public. Tangier, 
which had come into tlie possession of the British crown as a part 
of the dowry of Charles’s queen, Vas about to be abandoned. 
Vast sums of money had b^cn squandered on the improvement of 
its fortifications ; and these wwks Lord Dartmouth was now com- 
missione<l to destroy. ^ * 

The exptMlitioii has found its chronicler in one of Lord Dart- 
mouth’s (council — to wit, Mr. Samuel Pepys — the same whose re- 
putation as an able and eflicient public servant has in our time^been 
somewhat unfairly obscured by the disclosure of his foibles in 
the famous Diary .f The outset was full of hope, Pepys congra- 
tulates himself on tlic prt)speet of ‘ going in a good sliip, with 
ca good fleet, under a very worthy leader, in a conversation as 
delightful as coiiypanions in the first form in divinity, law, physic, 
and the us^ullest parts of mathematics, can render it — namely, 
Dr. Ken, Dr. Trumbull, Dr. Lawrence, and Mr. Sheres ; with the 
additional pleasure of concerts (much above the ordinary) of voices, 
flutes, and violins ; and, to fill up all, good humour, good cheer, 
some good books, and a reasonable prospect of being l)ome again in 
less than two months.’ (i. 326.) And Evelyn writes to him with 
a pleasant affectation of envy — ‘You leave us so nakeil at home 
that, till you return from Barbary, we arc in danger of becoiming 
barbarians. The heroes are all embarked with my Lord Dart- 
mouth and Mr. Pepys ; nay, they seem to carry with them not a 
colony only, but a college, nay, a whole university; all the 
scienciics, all the arts, and all the professors of them too.’ {ib. 327.) 

^ M?:, Bowles (vol. ii. p. vi.) gives, Irom the information of Bishop Huntiugford, a 
morej^ighly coloured and less probable Wimoiiia.n version of the story— tliat Nell 
took possession of Ken’s house dtiring his al»eiice, and that, ‘finding her deaf to 
entreaty, be was obliged to order a portion of tlw ro^ to be taken off P 

f The Tangier Journal ji in the%ft volume of Fe^s’ * Life, Journal^ and Corre- 
spondence,’ London, 1841 ; a distinct work from the biafy — ^to the sucoeas of which 
we QO doubt owe Us appeartutoe. * 

These 
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These hopes, however, were bijt poorly realized. Of Lawrence, 
the physician, the record says liothinp; more ; Sheres, the savant^ 
who had been at Tangier before, was found to have cauglit too much 
of its morality in more ways than one ; Trumbull, the civilian, 
proved to be a poor creature, always wishing himself in Doctors’ 
Commons, and so utterly useless that at last his companions were 
glad to send him home ; the absence from England was four times 
as long as had been expected ; the African climate proved very 
unhealthy ; and the society of Tangier was intolerable. 

‘ What a chaplain,’ says Pf^pys, ‘ did the Admiralty send to 
my Lord Dartmouth in the Grafton ! — a little, deaf, crooked 
fellow, full of his design of going a hunting with my Lord.’ It 
. would seem .Hhat this worthy was superseded by the chaplain 
whom Dartmouth had chosen for himself, for we hear nothing 
more of hi^. The outward voyage, which lasted five weeks, 
passed not' unpleasantly. ^On the Sundays Ken read prayers 
and preached ; and his sermons at sea as on shore had usually 
the good fortune to please Mr. Pepys, whose criticism in such 
matters, as our readers may perhaps remember, was severe if 
npt always judicious. Even here indeed we meet with a notice that 
‘ Dr. Ken made a weak sermon’ (i. 384) ; and at another time 
praise and blame are thus mixed — ‘ Dr. Ken made an excellent 
sermon, full of the skill of a preacher, hut nothiny of a natural 
philosopher^ it being all forced meat^ (i. 363.) 

The supper-table was enlivened by a series of discussions on 
the subject of spirits between Ken and Pepys, which, although 
on one occasion the disputants waxed ‘ very hot,’ appear to have 
been amicably conducted. Pepys took the sceptical side, and 
we have little doubt that he got beyond his depth ; but Mr. 
Anderdon and Mr. Marhland must allow us to suspect that Ken 
may have been a little too credujous. Much of the good Doctor’s 
time was now devoted to the composition of a poem on the history 
of St. Edmund, the royal martyr who gives his name to the 
pleasant, town of Bury, TJie biographers, in speakhig of this 
epiq, all indicate horror of its t^iousness. Both Bowles and 
Anderdon seem to have been afraid even to re-open the book in 
order to ascertain the number of cantos; for one states it as 
fourteen and. the other as tw'elve, while Markland rightly 
says thirteen. We do not pretend to know much of what is in 
these cantos ; the arguments read like a burlesque, auid.. the 
verses, where we have lookfd at them, are no better. The srib** 
jeet, although taksn from old Saxon , history, suiroiftided 
with a. strange machinery of fiend.s spd angels,, is. .made to bear 
on the settlement of oiu:. ecclesiastical, matters ^!t..:ibe restoration^ 
of Charles IL . Edmnnd in . bk exile of the Ideal 

Church, 
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Church, and is commanded to reform the Anglian in accord- 
ance with it. A synod is held at Bury. Romano, the advo- 
cate of the papacy, ‘ sly Proteo,’ who seems to be meant for 
Shaftesbury, and other personages good and bad, have each 
his say ; and at last the Anglo-Saxon Church is happily esta- 
blished on a basis which exactly agrees witlt the Common Prayer 
Book and the Thirty-nine Articles. No one, we imagine, will 
dispute Mr. Anderdon’s opinion (p. 131) that it would have 
been well if the epic, like its hero in one stage of his adventures, 
had been committed to the bosom ^f the deep. 

Tangier was under the government of Colonel Kirke — soon to 
earn lasting infamy in’the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion. 
The corruption in matters of administration — the frightful immo- 
rality and disorder of the place — filled Ken with dismay. The 
Pepysian Journal notices on Sunday, September 30S^ ‘ A very fine 
and seasonable but most unsuccessful argument from Dr. Ken, 
particularly in reproof of the vices of this town. 1 was in pain,’ 
adds Mr. Pepys, ‘ for the governor and the officers^ about us in 
church ; but 1 perceived tljey regarded it not.’ Tlie ‘ loose 
company at table,* when the restraint of Lord Dartmouth’s 
presence was removed, sometimes drove the councillor and the 
chaplain to dine together in private ; and they talked ^ on the 
viciousness of the town and its being time for Almighty God to 
destroy it.’ Again, on October 28, there was ‘ very high dis- 
course between Dr. Ken and me on the one side, and the 
governor on the other, about the excessive liberty of swearing we 
observed here. The Doctor, it seems, had preactied on it to-day,’ 
Ken succeeded, Bbwever, in thwarting Governor Kirke's attempt to 
appoint a worthless fellow, brother of his Excellency’s mistress, 
to the chaplaincy of Sir Cloudesley .Shovel’s ship. 

In April, 1684, Ken agai^ landed in England. Walton 
had died during his absence, at the age of nipety, leaving 
him a seal-ring, which he himself had received as a bequest 
from Drl^ Donne; and within a few months he had also to 
lament the loss of bis patron, the pious and munificent Mprley. 
By this, however, a way was opened for Ken’s own advancement 
to the episcopate, as the successor of Mews, who was translated 
from Bath and Wells to Winchester. The appointment was 
creditable to the King, for it is said that without solicitation he 
bestowed the see on K^, as * the little fellow who refused to 
give'poor Nelly a lodging.’ 

On Jan. 25, 1684-5, he wae consecrated at Lambeth ; and within 
little more than a week, 1^ was summoned, with other prelates, to 
• attend the death-bed of Chiles. Both as being ^ tbs most in favour 
of hU most pemuasive speaker, he seems 

to 
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to have been allowed by his elder brethren to take the lead in the 
solemn scene. For three days and three nights we are told 
{Prose Works^ p. 5) he watched without ceasing by the royal 
bed ; and notliing can be finer than his appearance even in the 
narrative of Burnet, if we omit the detractory statements which 
are exposed by the evidence of more accurate reporters. ‘ Ken,’ 
says Burnet, ‘ applied himself much to the awaking of the King’s 
conscience. He spoke with a great elevation both of thought 
and expression, like a man inspired, as those who were present 
told me. He resumed the mfttter often, and pronounced many 
short ejaculations and prayers which affected all present.’ He 
urged the King to •receive the Holy Communion, w’hich he 
^refused, on {Pretence of weakness ; the real reason we need not 
mention. He prevailed with him to order the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth out of V the chamber, ^and to beg pardon of the Queen. 
Who can believe^ with Burnet, that one who had thus faithfully 
and scarchingly done his duty at thzvt awful time, would have 
pronounced the Church’s absolution over the dying sovereign, 
unless he had had grounds sufficient for his own conviction that 
there was a penitent heart to receive it ? 

Ken had hardly entered on his diocese when it became the 
scene; of Monmouth’s invasion. It is said, that immediately 
after the rout of Sedgemoor the bishop interrupted a tnilitary 
execution, and told the general. Lord Feversham, ‘My Lord, 
this is murder in law: now the battle is over, these poor 
wretches must be tried before they are put to death.’ Mr. 
Macaulay (i. 632), while he fully allows that the story is in 
keeping with Ken’s character, questions its possibility — on the 
groundvthat the Bishop was in the House of Lords on the 
Thursday before the battle and with Monmouth in the Tower 
on the Monday after it, and that ‘ fhere is no trustworthy evidence’ 
of his having been in Somersetshire during the interval. Mr. 
Markland replies that on the Thursday in question (July 2) 
Parliament broke up ; that Kcti may have then considered it 
his daty to hasten into his disturbed diocese ; that the date 
of the supposed remonstrance with Feversham was five days 
later (July 7) ; and that there was ample time for returning 
to London hy Monday, July 13. To us this reasoning seems 
satisfactory ; but Ken can well afford to spare any credit which is 
liable to be contested, and we should be very willing to suppose, 
with Mr. Anderdon, that the hero of the stoiy stout old 
Bishop Mews, who?- having been a soldier in earlier 'l^e, resumed 
that character at. Sedgemoor^ and have beeniiri^ 
fi^poken of by. the rekScU' of the inddacit as still Bishoip of Bath 
fSsA Wells (p, 193). Be this as it ntay, after the 

"" suppression 
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suppression of the risinjr was truly admirable. More than a 
thousand of the rebels were imprisoned in the gaols at Wells and 
other places of his diocese. Forgetting the injuries which tVioy 
had done him on their march, when they stripped the leatl from 
the roof of his cathedral,, defaced the ornaments, and all but pro- 
faned the altar by a carousal — he visited and prayed with them 
in their prisons ‘night and day* {Prose Works, p. 31); he 
supplied them with food to the extent of his own means, and 
prevailed on others to join in the charitable work. And when 
Jeffreys and Kirke were engaged •in their atrocious campaigns, 
ho wrote a pathetic and earnest letter to the King, praying — in 
vain — that a stop migfit be put to the frightful Jiiutchery by 
which the highways of Somersetshire had been already rendered 
loathsome. 

Hut before this he had been emgloyed, together with his old 
friends Turner (now Bishop of Kly) and Hooper, to prepare 
Monmouth for death. Aj. the Duke’s request Dr. Tenison 
was also summoned to attend. The conversation which took 
place on the day of the exeoution is* recorded, and the behavi- 
our of the divines has been blamed as harsh and inconsiderate. 
Monmouth himself had requested them to accompany him, 
although he knew their sentiments from th(j conversation of. the 
preceding day. Were they not to deal sincerely and plainly 
with a grievously mistaken man on the brink of eternity ? Were 
they to let him pjiss from the world in the belief that they saw 
no wrong in rebellion and adultery ? We need not seek, a separate 
apology for Ken ip the circumstance that he ‘ acted in the devo- 
tional part o^ily* yProsc Works, p. 21), Against the censures of 
contemporary factum, and of later party historians, we may con- 
tent ourselves with quoting the opinion of Mr. Macaulay (i. 621) : 
— ‘ Tlie divines appear to have cflily discharged what was in their 
view a sacred duty.’ • 

Ken now set vigorously to work in the offices of his new station. 
His diocese was, as the late insurrection had shown, a stronghold 
of sectarian ignorance. He therefore bent himself to counteract 'the 
evil by the publication of simple tracts, intended to instruct and 
confirm his flock in the doctrines of the Church ; by constant visita- 
tion and preachijog; by promoting the establishment of parochial 
schools and libraries, and pressing on bis clergy die duty of public 
catechising, bs order to asrist them in this work, he pot forth his . 
^ Practice of Love,* a devotional exposition of the Church 

Catechism. had/ says Hawkins, ‘a vejfjr happy way:of 

mixing bis^^Pbitaal with his corporid alms. Wb^ any |ibor 
person beg^d of hiitt, he would examine whether he coUld Say 
the Lord^s IWyer or tto Creed/ With a rUm ‘ to reicne idle 

^from 
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from vicious practice and convei-sation, and the industrious from 
the oppiession of the tradesmen, who grew rich by their labour, 
making them a very scanty allowance for it ' — he concehcd the 
project of building a workliouse at Wells; but it failed through 
want of encouragement. {Prose Worhs^ pp. 6, 9.) Eveiy Sunday, 
when tit Wells, he invited twelve poor persons to dine with him 
in his hall ; ‘ alwsiys endeavouring, while he led their bodies, to 
comfort their spirits by cheerful discourse, generally mixed with 
some useful instruction ’ {ib, p, 8). To his clergy he was a iathei . 
lie cariied on an intercourse with them which in these da)s 
of multiplied episcopal duties must unhappily be gi\en up as 
impossible. 

Among the more public matters which engaged the Bisliop’s 
attention, was a collection for the Protestants who had been 
driven from France by the^ revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The reader need hardly be reminded of James’s tortuous Ijc- 
baviour on the occasion; how deeply ^he was annoyed b^ finding 
that, just as he was labouring for a toleration of Romanisni, the 
intolerance of his religion was sn violently exhibited in the 
nearest of continent«al kingdoms ; how he endeavoured to gain 
credit with his subjects by professing compassion for the suilcieis ; 
how he privately congratulated the French king, recalled a pio- 
clamation which had offended him, and caused a book by a 
French Protestant minister to be burnt at the Royal Exchange • 
bow, after having issued an order for a general collection in aid 
of the refugees, he endeavoured to lessen its effect by delaj , and 
by charging the clergy to content themselves wjith reading it, and 
to abstain from preaching on the subject. Ken was ^ot a man to 
lend himself to such artifices. His spirit was thoroughly stiriod 
by the barbarous proceedings of Louis. Immediately on iecei\ing 
the royal letter, he issued a Pa(»toral to his clergy, earnestly re- 
commending the collection. He led the way by contributing the 
greater part of a fine of 4000/, which opportunely fell to him ; 
and in Lent 1686-7 he preached in London a sermon ^ in which 
he Exhorted to constancy in the Protestant religion, and detesta- 
tion of the unheard-of cruelties of the French, and stirred the 
people to a liberal contribution. The sermon,’ adds Evelyn, 
* was the more acceptable, as it was unexpected from a bishop 
who had undergone the censure of being inclined to Popery, the 
contrary whereof no man could show more.’ have already 
alluded to this charge, in connexion with his tr^ivels. It was 
also supposed be countenanced by his» ascett4 life, by his 
celibacy, and b^ some passages in hi* devotional wfldngs, which 
be altei^ on discovering how they had been misunderstood. 

^ ^ Bjr *thi8 time he had attained gmat reputh as a preacher. The 
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Kinp^ himself pronounced him the best on the Protestant side. 
Burnet tells us ‘ that he had a very edifying way ; but it was more 
apt to move the passions than to instruct ; so that his sermons 
were rather beautiful than solids yet his way in them was very 
taking.’ (ii. 441.) It might, perhaps, have been difficult to 
steer clear between the censure here conveyed and that which the 
writer had just pronounced on the opposite manner of Bishop 
Gunning. Of Ken’s three extant sermons, two relate to the cir- 
cumstances of the day. The coolest reader of the present age 
cannot but admire the clear and fluent eloquence, the fervour, and 
the unction— (a rare quality in orthodox English sermons) — by 
Avliicli they are distinguished. Add to this, the preacher’s cha 
racier, look, voice, and gesture, and the general exeftement of the 
time ; and we may imagine with what feelings he was heard as he 
ajiplifnl the history of afflicted Judah to the circumstances 
of the English Church, surrounded by enemies, Romish and 
Sectarian. But perhaps the reports of the sensation which he 
raised when handling the topics that agitated all minds are a 
less strong testimony to his popularity than the fact that, when he 
was to expound the Catechism in the chapel of Ely House, the 
Princess Anne was obliged to bespeak a place that she might hear 
him. (Prose Worhs^ p. 208.) 

He was now irresistibly drawn into the stream of public 
affairs, James — contrary to the advice of the Pope himself, 
and of all but a few blind zealots and faithless counsellors — had 
openly cnteretl on the course which roused the spirit of the 
nation against him.* We need hardly even touch, on the more 
public part| of t1?e story — ^fresh as they must be in the recollec- 
tion of every reader from that late work which — questiouable or 
even false as we may often think it, in views, in statements, and 
in the arts of composition by which the effect is produced— is 
undeniably among the most animated and the mos|^ engaging of 
all historical narratives. 

In the summer of 1687 the King visited Bath, and announced 
that on a certain day he would ‘ touch for the evil.’ The 4 Kccle<» 

* In connexion with this subject we tumed with uaf iiral curiosity to the last editiotr 
of Dr. Lingard’s History. Perhaps, if tt had heed revised a tew montha later, the 
author — whose death has been tvnmmnced since this article was written — might have 
found occasiou to draw yet more tteongly the distinction between the * ultra * and the 
‘ moderate' parties of his communion— to dwell still more emphatically oh tbe vexaU^ 
with which the ^r.^oderate Catholics^ saw the troubles brought on thm by the vanity 
and insolence of father Petre and thachrerweening jwesumption of recent oegiverts. 

We may take this apnofrtunity of saying^ tha^ Pr.*, I#lngB:hl’'s ulti|nate 

revision pf bis "vork seema to have open most elaborate. At far at'wP base been able 
to examine the text (10 vola Svo, fidndon, 1800);^ he has uegl^ted"notb|ia{r» 4ithet of 
eihtliority or argument, had'Pmerged^n the hderval from hit le^epedin^ appearance 
before the pijtbliQ. , M^iday b;ps> ft|iljri»a^ef the Doctor;*^ attefitihn* 

VOL. Lxxxix. cutitvm, " u . ' ^niasdoi 
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siastics of his train availed themselves of the occasion ; they made 
bold to take ppssession for the nonce of the Abbey Church, and 
decorated its altar after the Romish fashion. The Bishop hap- 
pened to be absent at Wells. As he had received no formal 
notice of the royal intentions, and as performances of the same 
kind had taken place in other churches, he thought it advisable 
not to interfere with ‘ the healing but on the following Sunday 
he appeared in the pulpit of Bath Abbey, and, in a sermon on 
the parable of the Samaritan (which was the gospel for the day), 
he earnestly warned his heareif^ against confounding the duty of 
joining with aliens from the Church in works of mercy and the 
sin of countenancing Religious error. 

The great controversy between England and Rome was now at 
the height, Ken took no part in it ; he probably felt that he had 
not, the talents of a controversialist, and he knew that his Church 
was abundantly famished ^tith able champions. His printed 
contributions to her cause are of another kind — a Pastoral, in 
which he exhorts his olergy to meet tW evils of the time by a 
diligent discharge of their public du^dcs and by the cultivation of 
personal religion — and a sermon preached at the Chapel Royal, in 
ILent 1688,. and published after his death. Evelyn describes the 
^excitement on the delivery of tliis sermon i how the administra- 
tion *of the Holy Communion, which concluded the morning 
.service, was ‘ interrupted by the rude breaking in of multitudes ’ 
eager to hear the preacher of* the afternoon ; how the Bishop 
preached with his accustomed action, zeal, and energy, so that 
people flocked from all quarters to bear him.’ The distress of 
the Church is represented under the figure of tne chpsen people 
oppressed' by the Babylonians and Edomites ; he exhorts his 
hearers to patience, atedfastness^ and trust in God; and from 
the deliverance of Judah he s^fi[i^res them that thus they shall 
tiiiumph over all their enemies. Reports of the sermon reached 
the King, ancf Ken was * closeted ’ and questioned. He answered, 
^ that if his Msjesty had not neglected his own duty of being pre- 
sent, Jhis e^mies had missed this opportunity of accusing him 


^wbere^pofi, says Hawkins, he was dismissed. 

Within a twieks; the King^s^ ^Deriamtion for Liber^ of 
'Conisci^e,’ w'hicih had been issued a y w be&re, was ag^in 
eent forA^ with an order that tfawBisliops should requim 
clergy to readmit from the pujlpit'of every etmiTcb; Ken waasmeatg 
the prelates, who attended , the calt of^ the pr^ate^^ancrofV to 
dmsuH on the He took pmt itt;: demnj^ 

TOtitl^n to the King, and was one oj[ those who pmented* it. 
! James insist that the dement a 

^belUoik/ he replied in the. Wirit of hie late discossrse^^ We 
.. ' ^ ■ are 
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are bound to fear God and honour the Kinjy. We desire to do 
both. Wc will honour you ; we must fear God.’ And when the 
King went on to say that he would be obeyed in the publishing 
of his declaration, Ken answered * God’s will be done.’ Witli 
the Primate and five other Bishops he shared in the stirring 
sc;enes of the imprisonment, the trial, and the acquittal (June 29, 
1688).* ... * 

Tiie next personal notice of him is on the 28th of September, 
when wc find him among the Bishops whom James, alarmed at 
the rumoured movements of the Prince of Orange, summoned to 
Whitehall. They found, however, that if the King had meant 
anytldng by the invitaition, he had changed^his mind before their 
interview with him ; and Ken did not scruple to«say, that ‘ His 
Majesty’s inclinations towards the Church, and their duty to him, 
were sufficiently understood and declared before, and would have 
been equally so if they had not stirred one foot out of their 
dioceses.’ A week later, the Bishops again waited on James, for 
the purpose of 1endering*their advice on the position of affairs. 
Tliey presented a. paper suggesting that he should retract the 
measures by which he had wronged the Church and exasperated 
his people ; and that he should summon ‘ a free and regular 
jiarruxuicnt.’ He thanked them for their counsel, and promised to 
follow it in some respects; but he declared himself deterfnined 
not to CJill a parliament. 

When William landed, Ken was at liis episcopal city. On 
the approach of the troops, he set off to join James at Salisbury ; 
but, finding on the way that the King had returned to London, he 
withdrew to hiJ^1lephew Walton’s rectory, near Devizes. 

After ttie unhappy King’s retirement, the Convention Par- 
liament met in January, 1688-9. The scheme of a regency was 
proposed, among others, as one which would at once save the 
coiiscience>s of those who had sworn allegiance to James, and 
enable them to conform to a new order of things. * We need not 
here inquire whether this scheme, if adopted, could have been 
found practicable for the purposes of govemipent ; wc mefjtion it 
because it- was that which appeared to Sancroft and other prelates 
.. to offer a solution of their difficulties. The Inmate himself kept 
aloof from the Convention. Ken w» regular in his attendance-'at 
Usxsitlangs^ Me took> it seems, no pAtt in the debates^-^huleedi 
wc aie not aware that he ever spoke in parliament) — bdt bO; was 
one of the minority agiwst conferring the cmwn on Wifliajaaliind 
Mary ^ afrer joining Sn; a protest, withdrew from the hdps% 

’ ? - *■■ ~ ~ ‘ . . r I „ ^I .|. 

* way, Ander(ipn,«^ tbs committal biahops to 

t (p. in if fkm am w»U-b>rowa lines of RogetoVi 
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And now came the great question on which his after life was to 
depend— could he transfer to the new sovereigns the allegiance 
which he had sworn to James ? 

The line which he took was peculiar. He had joined in an 
address of thanks to Willimn for bis interposition ; he was willing 
even to submit to him as King; yet he considered that the 
terms of the old oath forbade him to take the new one — and for 
the sake of good conscience .cheerfully sacrificed his all. But 
from the beginning he viewed his case as one of merely pei'soiml 
disability. He advised all who could conscientiously take the oath 
to do so ; ho commissioned his chancellor, who had himself taken 
it, to institute and collate in his stead. His whole affection was 
with the Church, although he felt himself excluded frotn its 
service ; he regarded the idea of a schism with horror. 

Burnet, with the vulgar impertinence of a nature unable to 
apprehend ahything purer of higher than itself, thought proper 
to write to him in the end of 1689 a remonstrance on what lie 
considered as the inconsistency of this course. He presumed to 
tell him that *some were so Severe to say that there was some- 
what else than amscience at the bottom of his lefusal.’ /I"he 
answer {Prose Works^ jip. 18-21) is a beautiful sjiecimon of calm 
and dignified rebuke ; but it would appear to ha> e had no other 
effect" on the bustling Whig Bishop than that of establishing a 
lasting grudge which mixes with all his notices of Ken. 

Hooper, now rector of Lam*beth, was more likely to have on 
influence over his friend. One evening, while on a visit to him, 
Ken appeared to be convinced by his arguments in favour of the 
oath, but next morning he begged that the subjecl might not again 
be mentioned ; * for,’ he said, ^ should I be persuaded to comply, 
and after see reason to repent, you would make me the most 
miserable man in the world.’ A* letter from Turner to Sancroft 
amusingly shqws how Ken’s defection was dreaded by the more 
decided nonjurors : — 

‘ I must,’ he writes, ^ no longer in duty conceal from your Urace, 
though X beseech you to keep it in the terms of a secret, that this very 

good man is, I fee.r, warping from us I wprehend that parson of 

Lambeth has superfined upon our brother of B. and W. ; and if he 
lodges again at his hchise, I shall doubt tha con^quence; for which 
reason come over on Saturday morning to invite him to my coun* 
try p» 369* 

On the trial of the seven bishops, a friend asked Sir John 
Bramstem ^ whether ha^had ever seen the HaU so full ?’ The old 
Cavalier, who remembered the breaking^ out of tibe Great Rebel- 
lion, answered, * Yea, and fuller, when the cry was, l$b Usltopst 
n$ v^offpiesP {Autobiograph^f p. 311). The cry ma noweban^ 
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again. It was suggested in an abominable pamphlet that the 
bishops should be ‘ De-Witted^ by the multitude — who had lately 
knelt in the water to receive their blessing, and by their zeal to 
congratulate Sancroft and Ken, as the primate’s coach conveyed 
them from their trial, had made the way from Westminster over 
London Bridge to Lambeth a journey of several hours.* . 

But in higher quarters there was a better disposition. Those 
who scrupled at the new oath of allegiance were for the most part 
tlie same prelates who hatl endured imprisonment and disgrace 
for the Protestant cause, and who !igain and again, by speech and 
writing, had urged on. James ^lie doing of justice to his people 
j;nd to the Church. Their merits were remembered, and there 
was a reluctance to deprive them ; but unhappily tlie spirit of 
Ken did not animate the ma-jority of his brethren — they refused 
repealed proposals of an accommodation. In the end of 1690 
Turner was found to be concerned in a plot for restoring the 
dethroned king by the aid ef France, and was obliged to abscond. 
One more application was made, in tUc hope that Sancroft and his 
bietliren Avould disavow all cAmexion with the plot; but it was in 
vain, anti the government found itself obliged to put the depriving 
act ill execution. 

The ejection of Ken was delayed from the difficulty of find- 
ing a divine willing to occupy the place of one so universally 
respected. Beveridge refused the see ; Kidder, dean of Norwich, 
was at length, and not without some artifice, persuadpd to accept 
It. He submitted, with many misgivings; and long after he de- 
clared that he ‘ hfid often repented of his accepting, and looked 
on it as a gfeat infelicity.’ His consecration took place on the 
30th of August, 1691. 

On hearing of this ‘ successor, or rather supplantcr,’ Ken pro- 
tested against the intrusion from his pastoral chair in the cathe- 
dral, declaring that he ‘esteemed himself the canoftical bishop,, 
and should be ready on all occasions to perform his duties.^ 
He, therefore, ought to have been excepted by Burnet from' the 
assertion that the deprived prelates ‘ never stood upon their nght, 

* The Biograpliia Bntaanica givet ut from one of Sancroft’s letteri a 
notice of Keu at tlie tjhie xrheA excitment against the bishops was at ite height 
*Jt grieves me to have mtsieU (when I was ib nigh it) the seeing of mj leveriliitl; 
brother of Bath Snd Wells. / am not auirfifised to hedr that h%$ imocofejf <iw coutjm 
was so ^old as to appser hut am, J[ confess, that he did it s^dy* 

Apderdon again quotH & which Bancroft wrote to JLloyd 

Li^don is a great wood, wh^ he . that hide himself may molt peebahty^ we 

concealed, yet our .fi^d is a very r^^ahljs person, at^ ope umyepaltyr^p^^ 
and acquainted, and stiouUl he trfvmt himself into wliat habit he will, or 
patriarcM beard, cover all vtito anysoHof periikpyou can fancy, still thefe%12he 
something diet inay discover him. liot of lato only, but ^icld, ihe wctpdoii^rnf Ihh 
, veelehwiiain the prow or heah (Acts xsviii. 11}/ \ 

■ ' ' mt 
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nor complained of wron;^ in any public act or protestation.’ 
Mir. Bowles indulges in a picture of liis departure from the palace 
of Wells, which we (like Mr. Anderdon) are glad to borrow : — 

* Surely it would be no stretch of imagination to conceive that, on 
the draw^bridge, as he passed on leaving the abode of independence 
and peace, a crowd of old and young would be assembled, with cla<!ped 
hands and blessings, to bid him farewell. Mild, complacent, yet dig- 
nified, on retiring with a peaceful conscience from opulence and 
station to dependence and poverty, as the morning shone on the tur- 
reted chapel, we naturally imagkie he might liave shed one only ttar 
when looking back on these interesting scenes. Perhaps his eye might 
have rested on the pale faces of Mirte of the “poor old men ami women 
who had so dften partaken his Sunday dinner, and heard his dis- 
course in the ancient hall — he might have remarked at the same 
time some child holding outits little hymn book ; then, and not before, 
we may con<^eive-— ® 

Some natural tears he dropt, but wiped them soon. 

The world was all bejfore him, where to seek 

His place of rest, atld Providence his guide.* 

We have already bad occasion to notice some instances of the 
generosity which distinguished Ken through life. A Itlioutrli his 
incopie must have been ample almost from the time when he left 
Oxford, he never saved anything for liimsclf. When nominated 
to his see he had been obliged to borrow the funds for taking pos- 
session of it; and now that he was deprived, the sale of all bis 
effects, with the exception of his books, produced only 700/. 
But, says Mr. Anderdon, God had provided JTor him ‘a c()\ert 
from the tempest, the shadow of a great rock in a weaiy land.* 
The friend of his youth, Thynne, now Viscount Weymouth, in- 
vited him to accept a shelter at Longleat ; ♦ and, in onler to 
relieve him from the sense of dependence, he took the 700/. into 
his own hands, and allowed him an aimuity of 80/. For twenty 
years Longleat was the deprived bishop’s home; his lesidence 
there being only varied by visits to his nephew, Walton, and to 
other' friet^ within m easy distance. 

' Longleat-housei’ says Mr. Anderdon, ‘ desef'ving rather the name 
of a p^ce, rises amid natural slopes and hills, crowned with haimnig 
woods; ^e ornamental gardens, enriched with plants brought nom 
every climate, are still in the antique mshion in wmch they 

probably existed at ^he time of Ken. Endless walks and rides are cut 
thrmigh the woods; ofibr at each turn Mma ficah htmet of 
tuKle, or opening of ^ landscape* These shades benigfm” asdCen 
eaHs them; might weB ,give him rest ; tb^ alemnd mqnisite 

$ar the peaceful abode of a “retired lOhrisiian.’\y« room winch 

hp inhabited is at the bsp of the hoirne, fiir famoved the noise and 
bustleW the noble hall, so tvell known as t)m oeahe Of old Ibiglbb 
" ‘ hospitality 
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hospitality. It is an apartment of most ample cUmensioiis, filled with 
bookb, of which some were hi:> own,* and others belonging to Lord 
Weymouth, the overflowings of the great library below. In this 
retirement he lived, and wrote hymns, and sang them to his viol, and 
prayed, and died. TIis principal coinjianion was probably Mr. Harbin, 
the family chfaplain, of whom he often makes mention in lus letters.* 

Kidder, the new bishop of Bath and Wells, was a man of learn- 
ing, and of many estimable qualities, which at an eailier time had 
won for him the pationage of Aichbishop Sancrutt and of the 
excellent Robert Nelson {Marklan^^ p, 91). But his principles 
as to Church matters were low and lax. Although we may well 
believe his piofessioii tliat he entered on hisjepiscopal office with 
a sinceic desire to do gooil, his administration of tile diocese was 
unhajipy From Longleat, which is on the Imrdeis of it, Ken 
sorrowfully watched the undoing of his own work ; he felt that 
he could never resign his claims tb ‘a latitudinurian traditour^ 
who would betray tlu* baptismal faith.’ 

On the other hand, there was much to distress the good recluse 
in th(‘ pioceedings of his npnjuring* brethren. He, as we have 
seem, lejoiced in the deliverance of the Church from the oppres- 
sions of the late leign ; he thought that the difficulties of the 
new oath affected sucli persons only as had sworn allegiance to 
King James ; he wished all to conform who could hoifestly 
do so. But others took a different view ; they represented 
the great body of tlie Church as schismatic al and a}>ostate^ 
and lesolved to keep up a distinct communion of theii own. 
Bancroft, soured by age and misfortune, and influenced by men 
more violejt than Hmsclf, executed, in 1692, a deed by which 
he transferred his metropolitan powers to Lloyd, deprived Bishop 
of Norwich. It was resolved to continue the succession ; King 
James was requested to select tw^ from among the nonjuiing clergy 
for elevation to the episcqpate. The Pope was c^onsulted, and ap- 
proved of the scheme. The e&.iled King left the selection to Bancroft 
and Lloyd, who chose respectively Hickes, deprived Dean of 
Worcester, and Wagstaffe, formerly Chancellor of Lichfleld«; and 
on St. Matthias’ day, 169S*4, these two were consecrated by the 
deprived Bishops of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborough— the 
Archbishop having difsd in the preceding November. The cem* 
secration was not genxMRally known wtU some years after. 
Great efiRorts bad been made to obtain concuixeiice of Km l 
but he steadily tnfuae4» believing that ^ the project of a succea- 
sion originated in n ^Utioal imwmm which could iixtend no 
good towards the Cbnricti^ (Ptm Thb'depsivisd 

* Xea beqiwaflued tb Loc4 Weymouth * all atybookf of eUpli mylotdlaii not 
(Soviet, lb 906.) , 
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Bishop of Gloucester^ Frampton, also declined to share in the 
measure. 

In April, 1G95, died John Kettlewell, who had been ejected 
fiom tlie vicarage of Coleshill in Warwickshhe. Ken declared 
of him ‘ he was certainly as saintlike a man as e\er I knew and, 
with the exception of the Bishop himself — ^if even he is to be ex- 
cepted — there is no one among the nonjurors who has a higher 
claim to be remembered with reverence and love. Kminent, like 
Ken, for holiness oi life, he was his inferior in eloquence, but 
superior to him in learning and general ability. He had nol^ like 
Ken, an opportunity of serving the Church in a cons])icuous 
station, or earning a«name in history ; but at the age of forty- two 
he left behidd him woiTcs which fdl two folio volumes, still 
prized by every student. Jlis inclination would have led him to 
confine himscll to practical and devotional subjects ; but the cii- 
cumstances of the time forced him to become a controvcrsirilist ; 
and larely indeed has controversy been written in so thoroughly 
religious a spirit. There is no attempt to display his powois, 
or to gain an advantage over his opponent; he u rites with the 
single aim of satisfying his own conscience and those of otheis ; 
every line seems to be penned in the remembrance of the hour 
of death and the day of judgment. Kettlewell was buried at 
Alllmllows Barking, in the same vault which had contained the 
remains of Archbishop Laud until at the Restoration they were 
removed to Oxford. This was the only occasion on which Ken 
is known to have officiated publicly after his deprivation. He 
a^eared in his episcopal robes, and read nof only the buiial- 
office, but the evening-service, including the prayers lor King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary. So Wood states (Athm. Oa,on, iv 442) ; 
and if the prayers for the King and Queen had been omitted, it 
w6uld surely have been noticed by Kettle well’s nonjuring biogra- 
pher, who teUs us that Ken read the whole evening service. 

A short time before his death, Kettlewell had drawn up a 
scheme for the relief of the depiiv^ clergy. He proposed that a 
fund<should be raised, and should be entrusted to the administrar 
tion of the Bishops, who would thus be enabled to exercise a 
supOrintetidonce over the lives of the clerr^ir to restrain them from 
giving way to the temptations of need and idleness^ and to put a 
stop to the impmdtionsj|rbich worthless or pret«^ed nonjuToihs 
had begun to pmOdse Onlhe charitable. He su^sted tba$ l^e 
Bishops shoula appeal to the public in a psstorm letiW $ end in 
July, 1695, the ^eVUnent appeared, bearing the s^giciatutes of 
Lloyd, Frampton, Turner, Ken, and ,eack de- 

signate biinself as Bislipp of his late dtooeso, wbi|0 th^ were 
collectively described ns ^ now deprived/ ' ^ " 
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In consequence of this, the five were summoned before the 
Privy Council, and Ken has left an account of his examination. 
He had not waited for the formal citation, but twice ol his 
own accord endeavoured to obtain a hearing. Mr. Andeulon 
ic disposed to complain of it as an indignity that he was not 
admitted until the third time, when the warrant had been duly 
served on him. The Council, however, lUiay have been occupied 
by other business, or may not have known of Ken’s attendance, 
or may have been prevented by form from giving him an earlier 
audience. He himself mentions hts voluntary attendances not by 
way of a grievance, bitf in proof of his willingness to meet all 
charges, and as a reason why he should be alfewed t# go in peace. 
Still less are we able to see any ground for the outcries of nonjur- 
ing writers against the whole proceeding — which have been echoed 
by the late historian of the party.* tSurely the Pastoral implied, 
as the Council said, something like ‘ a pretence oi authority ’ — ‘ a 
claim of ecclesiastical jurisdiction,’ which might well form the 
sulqect of inquiry — more especially ag the King, for whose sake 
the subscribers had been dejjtrived, was still alive and had not 
relimpushed his claims. When admitted to examination (April 
28, J()96) Ken was treated with the respect due to his character. 
His candid answers proved that there was no design beyond* the 
avowed purpose of charity ; and * the Council thought proper to 
drop the affair as easily as could be.’ 

By the death of White in 1698, and that of Turner in 1700, 
Lloyd, Ken, and Framptem were left as the only survivors of the 
deprived Bishops.* Hickes now held the position of a leader 
among the n*i)rc vehement section of the nonjurovs. lie was a 
man of great ability and energy, learned, as far as the learning 
of the age extended, in the Gothic and Northern languages, an 
accomplished divine, and a slKlful controversialist ; but he 
appears to have been wanting both in judgment and* in temper. 
He had been chaplain to Lauderdale in Scotland during the 
primacy of the ill-fated Sharp ; and the dark fanaticism of «the 
Covenanters had the effect of driving him into exag^rated 
opinions on the opposite side. He is charged with w jn^ 
humanity of having refused to intercede for the life of a brother 
who had bem noM as a furiotis preachc^ among the Puritans^ 
had been coneemed in Monmouth^s rebeH^on, and was one of the 
persons^ for whom 4Uce Lisle was condemned by 

Jefireys. in Bumei, iii. 63.) When deprived of the 

* SfS nn of A iHiiltety V the NcAiJaron, hj Yhonnai XatUaify, Ifl.A., 

Londcsi, 1N5 work vMdi, wwsver ire short.com|n|t, Anerrei tbaakfol acknow* 
ledgeumi' as that of an himsst, ifncita man, and morsever (sttaags to say) M the only 
attem))t to rdata the whole itory^ 
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deanery of Worcester, Hickes made himself obnoxious to Govern- 
ment by postings on the door of bis cathedral a protest against 
the intrusion ol his successor ; in consequence of this he had for 
a time been obliged to abscond, and wc read of liim as figuring 
in a military disguise. {^Life of Kettlcvadl, p. 182.) His conse- 
cration as a bishop has l^n already mentioned. 

Ken now wrote to Hickes {March 7, 1 700-1), briefly mention- 
ing the inconveniences which had arisen from the sepatntion, 
expressing a belief that the time for a leunion with the CliurcU 
was come, and requesting him, with a view to this end, to confer 
with the most eminent of the nonjurors, and with some members 
of the lower house of convocation, including the prolocutor, 
Hooper. {Prase Worhs^ 48, 50.) The answer is not preseivcd, 
but we may imagine its {lurport. The characters and tlie ten- 
dencies of the two men were opposite. Ken from the beginning 
was earnest for closing the breaches of the Church ; I lickes 
busied himself in the cUscovery of pretexts for further widening 
them. With him originated the ritual inno\ aliens whii'h became 
known by the name of ‘The Usages.’ When time and change 
had removed or impaired the original grounds of the separation, 
these ‘ Usages ’ became for those who espousetl them a new and 
an insurmountable hindrance to reconciliation with the Established 
Church ; for if they were, as was asserted, e^ential^ there had 
been no >alid administration of the Eucharist since the abiogation 
of King Edward’s first Prayer Book in 1552 ; but they rent tlie 
nonjuring communion with internal schisms, and liastcncd its 
extinction. > 

The death of the dethroned King, in September; 1701, would 
hove been regarded by many of the nonjurors as a deliverance 
from their scruples as to the o^h of allegiance. But unhappily, 
Louis XIV., by recognising the son of James as King, provokecl 
the English Government to enact a new oath of abjuration, in 
which William was acknowledged as ‘ lawful and rightful King,’ 
tlies ‘ Pretaider’a ’ title was utterly denied, and an engagement 
was made to defend William and the Protestant succession against 
him aud all pemons whatsoe\er. Ken Would now hove been 
willing to swear aUegiance to WilUam, but the new oath was so 
firamed that he could not accept it He writes to Harbin, Lord 
Weymouth’s ohaplehi, * Let me know udiether it will be enfof^sedL 
It is an oath I slmli ^mer take. 1 wiU mther leave the kingdun^ 
as old and ioSsin^sa I am.’ (Prose Worhj 

On thedeiUh of King William, in Maat^,1L70l¥S[, Lloyd wrote 
to Ken, expreasing thtd ibr somejvefiurB hi bad deprived 

of \ ai^d hie 

preseiice at it. «i 9 afere|tice jim wMs shmrer 

' . that 
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that there had ever been any estrangement on his part, but says 
that ‘ he cannot imagine that his counsel and assistance ( an 
be worth a London journey ; which is consistent neither with his 
pur5»e, nor convenience, nor health, nor inclination/* He ex* 
presses an earnest wish that some moans of ending the schism 
may be devised ; and he returns to this subject in later letters. In 
one of these (p. 58) he speaks of himself as greatly distressed by 
some alterations which had been made in the sei’vice at the chapel 
of Longleat, and which obliged, hii^ to discontinue his attendance 
there. These alterations, no doubt, were connected with the 
prayers for the Royal family ; but it does* not clearly a])pear 
in what they consisted. * 

After the accession of Anne, he was repeatedly solicit€*d to 
resume his old diocese. Kidder, who had never been hap 2 >y in 
it, was willing to make way for him •by accepting a translation; 
but Ken’s growing infirmities combined with his scruples of 
conscience to determine him against a return to public life. 

In November, 1703, a fearfuj storm strept over the island. Defoe, 
in his very striking account of this visitation, reckons the damage 
done' to pioperty at 4,000,000/. ; and states that about 8000 per- 
sons j)erished. Ken was then at his nephew’s at Poulshot. ,He 
writes to Lloyd : ‘ The house being searched the day following, the 
woikraen found that the beam which supported thif roof over my 
head was shaken out to that degree that it had but half an inch 
to liold, so that it was a wonder it could hold together/ Within 
a day or two he Icamt that a part of the palace at Wells bad been 
blown down, and tILat Kidder and liis wife had been buried in the 
ruins. He could not be but struck by the coincidence as to 
time and cause ; but while he was deVoutly thankful for his own 
preservation, he expresses pity Kidder ; and there is no hint 
that, ns too many would have been ready to do, he i^garded the 
bishop’s death as a judgment for having supplanted him. 

The see was ofiered to Hooper, who had lately been 
secrated to St. Asaph. He declined it, on the ground that' ho 
^ could not eat the bread’ of his old friend, and entreated the 
Queen to restore Ken, ISfae thanked iiim for the suggestion, 
aiKl ^ authorised him to make the offer. Ken express^ warm 
gratitude to her Me^esiy, but declared that he could not return 
to such a cha%e : he nrged Hooper to accept the Imfiioprick, 
and offered to resign idl his own cktms to him. Finding hkn 
immoveable, Hoop^ at Imgth Complied; and Ken bad 

^ Pfeoss Wsitt, pp, S5^ St. Kts writs* of as if rafMatiag the wsids of 

Sn0th«r tw h of ppms expedwaf*^ as the ad^rawpiiilt Utters 

to hy Weft the seod^liiii^n^ aadeavottred 

' fyMicn 
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faction of transferring his rights to bis oldest friend, in whose 
character and orthodoxy he had the fullest confidence — a con- 
fidence amply justified by Hooper in an episcopate of four-and- 
twenty years, during which he refused translation both to London 
and to York. 

The more violent nonjurors were now enraged against Ken. It 
appears that some of them were even personally rude to him. 
Lloyd was' daunted by tlieir clamour, and attempted to retract or 
qualify the approbation which he had expressed when the cession 
was first proposed. Ken's temper was moved : he reminds Lloyd 
of his former words, and blames him for liaving added to the 
exasperation' of the extreme party by showing letters which 
were intended to be private. In the next letter lie apologises for 
his warmth, and declares that every day increases his satisfaction 
in the step which he had taken. 

Poor as he was after his deprivation, Ken had always rc'tained 
his old practice of charity. His personal expenses had been limited 
to the cost of ^ a mean habit, and a poor horse to carry him 
about.' The rest of his scanty annuity was given to the poor 
and the afflicted, including the deprived clergy of Scotland as well 
as pf England. Hooper was lient on improving his friend's cir- 
cumstances, and, on accepting the see of Bath and WcHs, desired 
leave to retafli the chantership of Exeter, with the intention of 
pajring over the income to him. As the Bishop of Exeter 
objected, the Queen desired Hooper* to yield, and conferred on 
Ken a pension of equal amount. To one who had long had 
only 80/, a^ye.ar, the addition of 200/. must have been wealth ; 
but Hooper know him so well that he thought it necessary to 
insist that he ^ should lay out something for himself ; and from 
that time,' we are told, * he appeared in everything according 
to his condition.' * 

In 1708 died Robert Frampton, ejected bishop of Glou- 
cester. Pepys bears repeated testimony to his abilities as a 
preacher in his earlier days; and he appears to have been a 
man of singular meekness and humility. On his deprivation, 
he retired to a parish which he had held with his bishoprick. 
Ho was allowed to reside in the parsonage, attended the church, 
and publicly catechised the children, hi 1710 he was followed 
to the grave by The most distinguislied #f the noxyuring 

laity, Nelson and Dodwdll, acting on principles which the latter 
had laid doWti in Some published tfeauses, now to Ken, 

as the Only survivor of ^ extrude^ prelatS, i^diring wl^ther . 

«; ^ 
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lie claimed their obedience. His answer was that he made no 
such pretension ; that he had steadily opposed the consecration of 
successors in the ejiiscopate ; and he added, ‘ I apprehend that it 
was always the judgment of my brethren, that the death of the 
canonical bishops would render the invaders canonical, in regard 
that schism is not to be always.’ On this Nelson, Dodwell, 
and the rest of the more moderate spirits, returned to the com- 
munion of the national church. The later fortunes of the schism 
— adorned as it was by the talents and learning of such men as 
Hickes and Collier, Spinckes, anti Brett, and Lindsay — need 
lieie be only alluded to ^yith sorrow and pity. 

Ken’s life had long been a preparation for (Tcath. JMr. Boules 
(ii. p. 276) mentions a touching circumstance — that the small 
Gieek Testament which was Ins constant companion opens of 
itself fit the 15tli chapter of the Fiist JJpistle to the Corinthians ; 
find Hawkins tells us that for many years he ‘ tiavelled with his 
shroud in his portmanteau, as«what, he often said, might be as soon 
wanted as any of his other habiliments.’ ^ At length, in his seventy- 
fourth year, the summons carnet While on a v isit in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sherborne, he w as seized with a palsy which confmeil 
him to his chamber from November, 1710, to the middle of the fol- 
lowing Marcli. He then set off tow aids Bath, intending to take 
Longicat in his way ; but on reaching the mansion which bad so 
long been his home, he felt that he must go no further When 
told by his physician that he had but two or tliree days to liie, 
he answered, * God’s will be done I’ He put on his shroud with 
his own hands, in or^er that his body might not be stripped after 
death : he praj^ed for his friends, and gave them his blessing ; 
and on the 19th of March he eicpiied, peacefully and without 
pain. His will contains the well-known declaration ; * As for 
my religion, I die in the holy (Satholic and Apostolic faith, 
professed by the whole Church before the disunion of east and 
west : more particularly I die in the communion of the Church 
of Kngland, as it stands distinguished from all papal and purity ^ 
innovations, and as it adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.’ 

At sunrise, on the second day after his death, his body was 
laid, according to his own directions, in the churchyard of Froine 
Selwood, us bcii^g the nearest parish within his diocese, ^ without 
any manner of i>0]np or c^emoi^^ besides that of the order for 
burial in flic liturgy!: His ^ve i^s lon{^ marked by no other 
mernoriul than an inon ^ grating^ SMped Uke a coffin^ uid sur- 
mounted by a mitre fitod pastom staff ; but in 1844 a was 
raised for the purpose pf doing bonour to his memory by some 
more worthy monument* The iron gratis is now inclosea in a 
smaU Oodde smiGtare j thh Auncelof dte luw 

and 
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and decorated; and a window, commemorative of the saintly 
bishop, has been added by the munificence of the Marchioness of 
Bath.* 

The life of Ken presents to us a remarkable instance of a man 
whose* tastes were all for the cultivation of sanctity in retirement, 
and for the <liscbar^e of humble duties, called by circunistnm e$ 
to take a conspicuous part in the history t»f his time. There was 
assuredly no affectation in Ids fiequent references to the calling of 
Amos — ‘ no prophet, neither a prophet’s son,’ but ‘ caught up fiom 
among tlie meanest of the herdsmen.’ He was evidently one who 
could have been co^fitent to serve God ui a country parish all his 
days, without ambition of honours or distinction : he did not seek 
promotion, but was sought out by it. He rose by means which 
would have seemed likely to be a bar to his rising ; he was pi oinoted 
for discountenancing the vioes of his soveieign, anti that not in the 
way of violence or forwardness, which might perhaps ha\e sug- 
gested his promotion as a means of 'silencing him, but simply by 
a firm resistance when tlie) came across his own path. In his 
episcopal position he impressed two kings — both men of profligate 
morals, and of a creed different fiom his own — by the peifect 
simplicity and uprightness of his character. With an earnest- 
ness ‘like a man inspired’ he urged repentance on the d^ing 
Charles; he remonstrated with James again and again, boldly, 
yet respectfully, and patiently endured his displeasure. lie was 
neither uplifted by popularity nor dejected by the loss of it. 
When, ioY conscience sake, he hail resigned rank and wealth, and 
had submitted to the severance of the ties which bound him to his 
flock, the same singleheartedness continued to his charac- 
tenstic. He kept aloof from the zealots who mixed up with 
their cause other considerations than those for which he had em- 
braced it^; he opposed their mistaken measures ; and, in the 
consciousness of his own rectitude, he was content to bear their 
insolence and scorn. Towards Charles at Winchester, and on 
his deathbed — towards William at the Hague — towards the brutal 
I^irke — tovrards James daring the bloody scenes of 1685 and in 
the changeful days of 1688 — he bore himself with uniform courage 
in the discharge of bis duty. Over bis grave it might have been 
said as truly as over that of Knox, ‘ Here lies he that never feared 
the face of man ! ’ How vast was the contrast in all things else I 

Many good people are rea^y to cry out against any cntieinoci on 
the inteflectual quidhies of a holy man. To us this seems to 
indicate not a true admimtion of the saint^ ehsiwter, hut a dis- 
trust of its value. S urely, if wo bad a thoiwiigb appreciation of 

* to 4fas kemoir bf lite ^ arnsg chM pfo- 

taotem of the fttM 
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sanctity, we should think it a sufficient title to reverence, without 
claiming for the possessor of it other ^ifts to which he had no 
pretensions. When, therefore, Mr, Macaulay tells us (vol. i, 
p. 632) that Ken’s ‘ intellect was indeed darkened by many 
superstitions and prejudices ; but his moral character, when im- 
partially reviewed, sustains a comp^irison with any in ecclesias- 
ticjil histoiy, an<l seems to approach, as near as human infinnity 
permits, to the ideal perfection of ('hristian virtue’ — we do not 
care to dispute the justice of the^ first clause in the sentence, 
cominiy as it does from a writer who would probably be ready to 
pass the same censure on many of the most venerable amonjr his 
own contemporaries. On the contrary, we look on if as giving a 
higher value to the striking eulogium which follows; and the 
more b(‘caiise wc must regard Mr. Macaulay’s estimate of his 
poisonal impartiality as nothing bettei* than an amusing delusion. 

The Bishop’s writings are chiefly valuable as Illustrations of Ids 
character and history. Dufing his lifetime* ho made haidly any 
pretensions to autborsliip. Tl^p only Works which he sent forth 
were composed in the discharge of his duty towards those com- 
mitted to his care — not for the purpose of * showing himself to the 
world.’ The peculiar bent of his mind appeals remarkably in his 
exposition of Jlie Catechism, It is appropriately entitled ‘ The 
Practice of Divine Love the olyect is not to give a foimal state- 
ment of the Church’s doctrines, but to turn them all into prayer 
and praise. In this and in his other devotional writings we 
may trace many remembrances of earlier prayers — derived, pro- 
bably, through our* own Andrews and Laud, from* the Fathers 
of the (’hurclf and the ancient liturgies ; but Ken has shed over 
all his own spirit of tenderness and love. A general character- 
istic of his writings is the unioi^ of a high religious standard 
with a compassionate and experienced allowance for th^ frailty by 
which it is too likely tliat the attainment of such a standard may 
be hindered. In the holiness which he prescribed and practised 
there was nothing forbidding. His life was ascetic ; but we ilre 
told that his ^ temper was lively and cheerful,’ and bis conver- 
sation ^veiy facetious and entertaining.’ — (Hawkins^ in Prose 
Worksy p. 8,) 

If there was any vanity in the good man’s heart, it would seem 
to have been on the subject of hie poetical skill. He expresses, 
indeed) ^ belief that his vemes are o^n to the assaults of criticism ; 
but thought something of thra, for he left them 

publication, and they flU jbur thick volumes. The contrast 
is stmnge and somrisSi^ between the dear, free, hamonious fkm 
of bis jttoffe, earn (he berhsmtis; pedantic language, 

the faiirim ^ssonancei the extravagant conceits, which disflgwee 

the 
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the great mass of his verses, Mr. Anderclon has tiled the in- 
genious experiment of reducing some passages fiom metro to 
prose, and no doubt they gain considerably; but theie is no 
getting over the fact that these four volumes arc altogether a 
mistake. Mr. Bowles traces this to the influence of Cowley, whose 
‘ Davideis' was evidentlj the model of the ‘ Edmund,’ as his odes 
were of the lyrical pieces : — 

‘Ken’s faulfs^m poetry arose from his rejecting his own feelings of 
simplicity and nature, and proposing to himself a model of false 
imagery and affected diction. ^l\i ays intent on this artificial model, 
he sacrificed his native good sense; turned frpm what is simple, sublime, 
and patlieticr; shut his eyes to all that is most interesting iu lural 
scenery and external nature; and e\eii in addressing Heaven under 
the intense feelings of de\otion, appears affected and artificial. ... If 
he had only followed his own native feelings, he would have heen 
an interesting, if not pathetic or sublime, poet.’ — Bow/es, ii. 30(). 

The most interesting of the poems are those which relate to 
the author himself, such the one in which he draws a paiallel 
between his own history and tlial’of St. Gregory of Nazian^uin, 
and the ‘ Anodynes of Pain,’ which arc peculiarly touching, as 
having been the actual means of soothing the acute bodilj sullei- 
ii%s of his later years, when he was compelled to abandon study 
and seek lelief in the cultivation of poetry and mflsic. 

On the great question of Ken’s life — that of the oath of allegi- 
ance — opinions have been and will be divided. To us it appeals 
that the Scriptural precept of obedience to ‘ the powers that be’ 
dispenses with the necessity of inquiring ii^to the original light 
of an existing Government ; that the only question is, wlietlier 
the Government have that amount of establishment and seruiity 
which will justify us in regarding it as properly hei/iff, Wlien 
a doctrine resembling this wttk advanced by Sherlock and others 
after the *’Re\ olution, Kettle well asked, by way of objection, 
* How much time, and how much quietness, must go to scttle- 
njent?’ {Works^ vol. ii.'p. 256.) We should reply that thei^e is 
the very difficulty of the case — but that it is a difficulty which 
must be faced ; that the answer, where it is required, must be 
made by every man for himself, on a conscientious review of 
all the circumstances which he is able to include in bis 
consideration, Ken made no scrunle of submitting, or even 
adhering, to the government of William and Mary^ But 
he thought that the new oath which was tendered to him 
was incompatible with that which he had sworn before; and 
with such a man, those very reasons of temporal advantage 
which would have influenced many to copipIV nad cxactlv the 
opposite effect. How sttikiiag WNrfe hife wOwls to Hooper . 

^Should 
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* Should 1 bo persuaded to comply, and after see reason to repent, 
you would make me the most miserable man in the world!* 
With such a feeling, undoubtedly he did well to decline the oath ; 
and, while we think that his scruples were mistaken, we rejoice 
that he declined it, and that he was not alone in that sacrifice of 
everything to conscience. 

But he never condemned others for the compliance which he 
was himself unable to make. He kept aloof from all political 
intrigues. Through misapprehension, misrepresentation, and 
obloquy on both sides, he held on his wise, moderate, and 
straightforward course, seeking the peace of the Church, and 
finding in the exercises •of a holy life support anjd comfort 
throughout all his troubles. We arc well pleased in quoting 
these words from Mr. Anderdon : — 

* If at any time men of tender conscieiises, in their aspirations after 
some ideal perfection, be tempted to swerve from their obedience to 
the Church of England, let then^ study the writings of humble, simple* 
hearted, stedfast Bishop Ken — (stedfast, because humble and simple- 
hearted)— and they will find solidi arguments to preserve them from 
widening her deplorable divisions,” and inspire them with his own 
firm resolves to “continue stedfast in her bosom, and improve all 
those helps to true piety, all those means of grace, all those incentive? 
to the love of God,” which He has mercifully afforded to them in her 
communion,’ 

It has been supposed by many that Ken was the original of 
Dryden’s Good Barson, and we think the conjecture very 
probable. For not only is the * parson ’ described as bolding the 
opinions of the Nonjurors — a party from which no one w as so 
likely as Ken to be chosen as a model ; — not only do the general 
characteristics agree with those of the Bishop — but there seems to 
he a more particular reference to him in the description of the 
parson as a writer of hymns. We cannot quite make up^eur minds 
as to the bearing on this question of two letters in the jPepys Cor- 
respondence (vol. ii. pp. 254, 5), which were not published when 
Mr* Bowlos^wote, and have escaped the notice of the later birf- 
giaphers. Dryden writes to Peyys (July 14, 169^, thanking 
him for having directed bis attontion to Chaucer’s * Fmrson,’ and 
enclosing his own imitation. The Sccretaiy replies, ^hming 
i&om this copy of one good parson to fancy some, amends made for 
the hourly offence I bear with from the sight of so many lewd 
qriginids.’ On the one hand, it may be said that neithejr of the 
w^^rs alludes to Ken ; on the other, it inay be plaiuibly argued 
that ^e allushm to him njar ^ye been tmdetstopd beiween th^ ; 
Jhat Pepys, in Sp$»kmg of fbe poe^i as the of cm 

frwiUhe Im 

> ' X niay 
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may not only have pointed out tbe passage of Chaucer to the poet, 
but may have suggested that it should be adapted to the character * 
of his old shipmate. 

There are also, we think, among Dryden’s lines some other 
hardly mistakeable allusions to the peculiar history of the 
Bishop. At all events our readers will not be sorry that we 
Conclude with some of those beautiful couplets. Possibly, 
in these days, they may even be new to some of our younger 
friends 

^ A parish priest was cf the pilgrim train ; 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

Of sixty years he seemed, and yvktW might last 
To sixty more, but that he lived too fast : 

Befined himself to soul, to curb the sense, 

And made almost a sin of abstinence. 

Yet had his aspect' nothing of severe, 

But such a face as promised him sincere ; 

Nothing reserved or sullen v as to see, 

But sweet regard^ and pleasing sanctity. 

And oft with holy hymns he charmed their ears^ 

A music more melodious than tlw spheres : 

For David left him, when he went to rest, 

His lyre ; and after him he sang th^ best. 

The proud he tamed, the penitent he clrecred ; 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 

A living sermon of the truths he taught. 

* Such Avas the saint, who shone with every grace, 
Reflecting, Moses-like, his Maker’s faf.e : 

God saw his image lively was expresserl, i 
And his own work, as in Creation, blessed ; 

The Tempter saw him too with envious eye, 

And, as on Job, deimtiided i^ve to try. 

* ^ He took the time wlien Bichard was deposed, 

And high and low with happy Harry closed. 

This Prince, though great in anus, the priest withstood ; 

Near tbo’ he was, yet not the next in blood. 

He joined not in their ohoice — because he knew 
TTorse might, and often did, from change ensue ; 

Much to mmself he thought, but little spoke, 

And, undeprived, his beiiefide forsook. 

< With what lie begged his brethren he relieved, 

And gave the charities himself reeeived ; 

Gave while he taught $ and edlded the mete 
Because he showed ’t was essy t<rbepeon^ 

II i iwn i ''ieiiir i i ii i i r i ii iitifr nif'^nirrrr 
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Art. III. — 1. The Church and her Accuser in the far North, 
l?y Investigator. Glasgow, 1850. 

2. Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds, By John Ruskin, 
M.A. 1851. 

W HEN a sect has been long seated in one country, or wha:^ 
a nation has wholly or very genefrally adopted peculiar 
dogmas with the ardour of sectarianism, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the effects produciftl by the peculiar religious 
doctrines, and those which may result from national and local 
character ; and this is doubly difficult where* the ^reed and 
cliint'ite are congenial — where the people have embraced a faith so 
suited to their disposition that it would seem as if that suitable- 
ness must have been the cause of the choice. 

Want of sun and want of animal spirits go naturally enough 
together, and it is not unnatural (as poor human nature is) that 
the man of dull spirits should think the Jlively something worse 
than frivolous. There is no chtocb or sect which in so many 
words denounces gaiety of temper, face, and conversation, as 
unholy; but some religious bodies take so despairing a view 
of the position of man, that any show of lightheartellness is in^ 
fact considered as rash and daring profanity. According to them,, 
this beautiful world is not given to be enjoyed. It is scarcely 
CA^en a scene of trial. The dread sentence has already passed^ 
and the immense majority are irrevocably doomed to an eternity 
the knowledge of wh^ch makes cheerfulness insanity. But for 
the other part — -^he minority — ^who are as confident of their own 
acceptance as of the condemnation of the multitude— how fares 
it with their present feelings and character ? It might seem that 
in them we should find, not indeed^ absolute vulgar hilarity, but 
a perfect and sublime serenity, removed far out of tlib reach 
of the petty vexations, the j^ousies, and heartburnings of the 
world. We might cxpe<# at least forbtorance, pity, charity,; 
mercy. Buti slmll w« presume to test their sincerity by the 
existence of these feelii^ ^ The whole question is of course re<*^ 
garding an inward ccmiBCionsneiw-bf a^dirine revdation^ oT Ojfiatus^ 
Shall we test the* presence of thatr donsciQiisness; by each mini’s 
conduct? Shall we know it wodta? It: is an easy way 

to dispose , such questhms to say that< he who does not live 
up to his profession is' dii^iieiN^ bra^ the/ man who boasta 
an individual aasutasw o£ and yet tmcharitafalejr 

gT^ping^ worldly, as’^h.^mere preUn^r. But he who has studied' 
huixtur laature in the eidr knows that 

.ages4heSevbeve heen l&so^i^^ begum' deceiving themselVesu > 

x2 ' lie 
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He will admit that the thorough apiritual cheat — ^the Tartuffe— is 
only one shape, and not the most Common^ in which we see pro- 
fession and practice at variance. 

We are told, indeed, by the spiritual anatomists of those sects 
that speak familiarly of the most dread names and subjects, 
that what is ^ bom in ’ on the soul touching its future state can- 
not be false — that the acceptance of God’s elect is declared to 
themselves in plain language. They leave out of view the dis- 
turbing fotces. They choose to discount vanity, spiritual pride, 
the self-conceit of ignorance, the tricks of an over-excited imagi- 
nation, the madness which prompted the mountebank Huntington 
to write himself S- S. {sinner saved)^ ancl which told the heavenly- 
minded Cowper of nothing but sure damnation. 

To arrogate an exclusive favour with God is no new thing, nor 
confined to any country qr sect. It is as old and universal as 
enthusiasm and human presumption. Always and everywhere 
there have been men who went up. into the Temple and thanked 
God they were * not as qther men are.’ But it is a subject which 
we think it useful to bring befo^ our readers from time to time, 
as new pretenders spring up to memopolize all godliness, and 
take Heaven by storm. We feel that the (^latterly Review can 
\lo so without being suspected of sneering at genuine religion, 
in any shape. 

That we take our modem instances from distant and obscure 
places — that we select oiir quarry from the outlying herd round 
the skirts of our manor— is for very obvious reasons, and God 
knows from no want of game nearer hom^; Merely premising 
then, that with change of names the story of fniperstition and 
spiritual pride tnay be toM of any coUnly from Kent to Cornwall 
— ^from the Land’s End to John o^ Groat’s^ — we for the present 
cull our specimens from ‘the far North.’ 

Th<e nbrthem division of our island has long been noted for a 
highr^trained religious ]^ofession, and a claim of more than or- 
^.seriousness not do any partit of Scotland exceed in this 
respect the .We of Skye, or the wilder tracts of the peninsula 
.beyond the Moray Firth. In morals and conduct and general in- 
telligence, the natives of those coimtries do not differ materially 
from their neighbours. Th®y of both languages— for the 
peculiarity we are to notice is mdej|[>endent of race. « It affects the 
Celt and the Teuton alike. The jpopulation of^hose two districts 
has been for a long; time dlstmgaished as.4x«mfCend^tal 
Calvinism, or, as they prefix to say, for tenets. 

There, perhaps more dum ^Ssei^^here ^ jb ex^t the 

spirit of the old 

of prelacy, liturgi^^ ftom^ 

^ hfanselL 
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liimself. Some of his better qualities are there also ; and faith as 
strong, piety as fervent, as entire submission to the Divine will, 
may be found in many of those modem Highlanders, as warmed 
the breasts of John Bunyan and Rutherford. 

Like other people of cold climate and nature, they love the ex- 
citement of long and vehement preaching, and are capable of being 
roused by it to a dangerous frenzy, venting itself in scenes only 
short of the dreadful American revivals. But like their Puritan 
prototypes, while thus seeking the stimulants of spiritual exer- 
cises, tliey profess to distrust and desypise all secular learning {head 
knowledge is their term), however dedicated to pious uses. Ordi- 
nation of any sort has no Value in their eyes, and thus the clever, 
talking, ranting, uneducated layman who possesses the ‘ gift of 
prayc'r ’ and has Scripture phrases on his tongue, is more acceptable 
with them in their ‘fellowship-meetings’ than the sober ecclesiastic 
Avho would try to instruct before exciting. This religious society 
has another curious feature. Its individual members not only 
think themselves entitled to assert generally their own accept- 
ance witli the Deity ; but they measifte with great minuteness 
their several degnees of progress in spiritual attainments; and 
take rank according to the indications of divine favour — accord- 
ing to the success of appeals to God — of struggles with tlje 
Devil ; to use their own language, according to their ‘ experi- 
ences.’ Each man is his own judge, and — what is more re- 
markable — the society in which he moves iidmits his judgment 
of himself. The self-constituted leaders of these religionists are 
known by the appellation of * the Men,’ and they distinguish 
themselves b;^ a paUicular dress. In Skye they wear, even in 
churc^h and at the administration of the sacrament, red, striped, or 
blue woollen night-caps — the colours marking different degrees 
of godliness ; in Caithness their diess is a cloak, with a peculiar 
handkerchief tied over the head. « 

For the curious in this branch of natural history, we add such 
particulars of ‘the Men’ as we have been«able to gather by 
diligent inquiry from ‘ sure hands.’ Their habitat extends from 
Carrbridge, where the great Highland road plunges from the 
moorlands of Strathdem into the valley of the Spey, all along 
the north-eastern coast, quite round to Cape Wrath. Sutherland 
they pervade wholly. They are not so strong on the western 
coast of ^Ross as on the east side ; and are not known in Loch- 
aber, Glengarry, Moidart, or Arisaig, unless at Kilmallie of late. 
On the mainland fronting Skye,, and we believe among the Saxon- 
speaking population of^tbat iehmd itself, they are pretty numerous 
under the name of ^ Professonsr’ The cloak which ‘ the Men ’ 

• wear ki Caithness and Sutherjbnd is considered apostolical; it 
* formed 
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formed port of the rostmne of St. Paul, who left his ‘ cloak ’ at 
Troas. It is of dark colour ; generally of camlet. They never 
lay it aside in the heat of summer. We have not learned the 
authority for their various head-gear. It would seem that from 
whatever colour commencing, it culminates into white. The 
colours, whether in spots or stripes, are, we pi%sume, symbolical 
of some partial remainder of human fmilty — of the stains of 
earth ; and it is only where all tr«aces of the world are washed out 
that a hai^ercfaief of unmliccd white is blazoned. Alexander 
Gktir, a catechist of very eminent sanctity, never appears in 
church or meeting without a pure white napkin tied over his 
head, with the enijs hanging down. ' 

We leartl somewhat of the working of this singular society in 
(/aithness from the very interesting and clever pamphlet of 
Investigator. It is understood to be the production of a most 
respectable clergyman of fiie established chur(‘b of S(‘otland— -a 
native ot ‘ the far North,’ though now beneficed in a more genial 
region. It is written indet'd for* a controversial puipose — in 
which we take no conceM — but its facts have never been dis- 
puted ; many of them we have ourselves verified ; and tlie ‘ex ti acts 
..and details which we select from it may be received with entire 
cou&dencc. 

Our author first introduces us to ‘ the Men’ of a parish in 
Caithness, met in council at nine at night, to criticise the 
service of the Communion which had just taken place. One, 
a watchmaker, objected to an officiating minister who liad 
spoken of ‘ Christ suffeiing a temporary hell for his people.’ 
^Temporary,’ he maintained, meant ‘trifling,’ an^Ji so to speak 
of the Saviour’s suffering was damnable doctrine. His autho- 
rity Was great, and the others concurred. The meeting sent 
a deputation to the manse, ai^nouncing their pleasure that the 
offending minister, who was to preach next morning, should 
be superseded ; or otherwise that another and more popular 
should be set to ppl^ach from a.tent (or wooden-booth) near the 
chfirch door. After long consultation and hesitation, the poor 
parish minister was compelled to submit, and to adopt the latter 
' alternative. The approved orator uplift^ his voice in the tent 
just as the bell bad ‘rung in,’ and the omgregation speedily 
rushed from the church to hear him, leaving the man of unsound 
doctrine, who did not know that ‘ temporary ’ megnt ‘ trifling,’ 
to address empty pews-— (pp. 19, 22). 

The followi^ jjassage rofm to another ,gathoswig*for a Com- 
munian in Caithness. « ^ 

‘ The Bugtfeh attendsttoe snwlalyb itnuH 

when, compared with thavari which 

ooveved 
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covered a large space of what was called the hill of Latheron, where 
tiic whole of the services of the sacramental Sabbath, including the 
dispensation of the elements, took place under the open canopy of heaven. 
From what I have been told, 1 am inclined to believe that this was 
emphatically the occasion^ as it was styled, not for Latheroa merely, 
but for a very wide district of the North.* — ^p. 22. 

The service began about half-past eleven. The preacher was 
very popular. The initiatory or ‘ action sermon,* delivered from 
a tent, lasted two hours and a half. To this succeeded an hou^ 
of ‘ fencing the tables,’ wound up vyth awful threats against un- 
worthy communicants. 

‘ The effect speedily became manifest. Not an individual approached 
the table, which had been entpty during the whole of the preliminary 
exercises. A few verses were sung, and a short address of some ten or 
fifteen minutes was uttered, in whicii tho communicants were invited to 
come forward, but were at the same time %iven to understand that they 
had much better stay away. Another psalm followed, with the same 
result as before. Then eame*a fresh address, like the former one, to 
wliich there succeeded a little more singing; and so on, till it w^as long 
past four o’clock in the afternoon, and yet no one had taken his seat at 
the first table !— At last a commotion might be discerned in one part of 
the crowd. It was soon discovered to have its oiigin in the very slow', 
and indeed scarcely perceptible progress towards the coramunion-tal>ie 
of two or three of the Men^ habited in their universally-recognised 
uniform of a camlet cloak and a spotted cotton pocket-handkerchief tied 
over the head. Onward they came, with half-closed eyes, and faces bent 
towards the ground. Their footsteps w'ere tracked by male and female 
votaries, and tho table was full. From that time till tlie termination of 
the service, about haff-past^ eight o’clock in the evening, all went on 
quietly. The liumber of the table services seldom exceeded three or 
four, as not a tithe of the congregation ever dreamt of communicating. 
I^ast of all came the concluding address. The people dispersed — not 
to retire to their own homes for the liight, but to t^c a little (ooca- 
sionallv, in truth, 9wt a little) refreshment, before repairing to a meet- 
ing presided over by the Men^ in which the proceedings of the day 
were discussed till long past midnight.* — p. 24. 

Another authority, perfectly well iidbxmed, tells us, — 

‘ The most remarkable feature in the proceedings of the Men is 
the meeting on Sabbath evening after the service in church is done. 
At those meetings great numbers of people congregate, young and old, 
male and female. The prayers and addresses are of an extraordinary 
and highly exciiing'fcind, and are prolonged fer into morning. It is 
too well known that much iimhiinility m the oonsequence of suc^ 
stimtilants. Not a few ywdg p^Io‘ of both sexes, of 'tight and 
thottghOess chataeter, ^W^uenrfhose meetings fer no good purpose; 
tod dtbo^^scenes .exfal^ted ate feeqaenfly exceedingly dexpgatew to 
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For the relation established between the pastor and the flock, 
take Investigator s description of one of the days of preparation 
for the Communion. 

^ The grand day of a communion week in a Highland paiibli was 
neither the Sabbath, nor the Fast-day, nor the Saturday, nor the Mon- 
day, but the day of the Men — the Friday. And 1 know few tluug*? 
so well calculated to aiable a Lowlander to understand tlie true state of 
the Churcl^n the northern counties during the Ten Years^ Con~ 
Jlicty* and ^e preceding half century, as a short and simple detail of 
the incidents of a Communion Friday in the parish of Latheron, to 
which, as I have hinted, the people of most of the other Gaelic parishes 
looked, as, in respect of Sacramental proceedings, the model of all that 
was good, f 

^ Permit me, then, to describe to yoil a scene which was of very 
frequent occurrence on the hill of Latheron, at the noon of the 
Friday preceding the Sumii^ Communion. There is an assembly 
of some thousands of Highlanders seated in front of the Luge wooden 
erection which is called the preaching tent. You reniaik, in the 
distance, travelling towards the place of meeting, three ministers, 
who are engaged in earnest^ couverbirtion. If you were to join their 
party, you would hear A say to B Now, as you are to preside 
to-day, I hope you will make a point of not asking X to speck, for 
he has not been in any church since the last Communion which he 
attended, and that is about six months ago ; I know he is to he at the 
meeting this forenoon, in order that he may have an oppoitunity of 
denouncing myself and my neighbour, as be did tins time last year.’’ 
“Well, as to him” — (you would find C exclaim) — “ I don’t mind so 
much, because 1 believe him to be a pious man upon the whole, 
though he never goes to church; but Y is to bp there, whom I trust 
you w^l not think of inviting, as he is getting quite notorious for 
love to the bottle, and our Session had ahnost o«en compelled to in- 
quire into his character }n consequence of some dreadful stories that 
were abroad as to his licentious conduct ; but we contrived to a\oid 
pushing on^the investigation, as we knew that all the pious people had 
such a warm regard for him that our taking up the case would have 
been almost universally ascribed to a desire of exposing the failings of 
thq, saints/’ “ Ah I” Mr. B. would reply, “ don’t speak in that way, 
oi: I shall have no (eebertget the meeting; they are both men of great ex- 
perience, andareof i^uch tender consciences that, though they regularly 
appear at all the communion times, they have not gone to the table for 
several yean ; we have no communicants who can equal them in utter- 
ance, and, it I preride^ I cannot but call iiimn them, so one of you had 
better take my “ No, no,” A and 0 would instantaneously re- 

spond, you must have your usual post^* tbp poop|e all espect it, and 
now that we have Wd[ yop our pinions, miijid act tor yourself.” 
Theconvmaatipn having cea^ as thif the tent, you 

M'the diiniptiou Dt 

would 
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would see them enter, and.B would commence the services with a few 
verses of a psalm, and a prayer in which there were many marked peti- 
tions that there might be great leeberty that day, and that no one might 
be prevented by the fear of man from speaking what he felt. At the 
conclusion of the prayer, he would address a few sentences to the con- 
gregated multitudes, and would beg that if any of them had any case of 
conscience which he would like resolved, it should now be stated to the 
meeting, when some brother would endeavour to remove his difticulty. 
This request would bring up a person of very sombre aspect, in a dis- 
tant part of the crowd, wiio would say that he had been mucli troubled 
to discover the marks of grace. The presiding minister, our friend B, 
would highly commend ^thls question; would express Ms persuasion 
tl^t there were only two or three there that ought to venture to speak 
to it, and would call upon a man sitting in front of tfie tent to givo 
bis opinion. He, instead of rising, would hide his face in his hands, 
and bow down his head towards the ground, exhibiting increased symp- 
toms of unwillingness to speak, at each^e|)etition of the request that he 
would let them have his mind. At length he would be abandoned to 
silence, and the same proceiSh, with the same result, would be gone 
through ill the cases of two or three others. “ Ah my dear friends, 
B would exclaim, see how tumble some poor creatures are when 
asked to speak at a meeting ; there is many a carnal professor would 
give me half-a-crown if 1 would ask him !” It would seem to you that 
there was to be no lay oratory — ^but* you would soon discover the -edn- 
trary. B would look towards a person in the costume of The Men, 
and would beg of your acquaintance X to give the people his mind* 
Amidst the breathless silence and intense anxiety of the multitude, X 
would rise and declare that a word had been sent to him which he bould 
not but speak, and it was, that whatever might be the marks of grace, 
none were to be fotlnd in those big parish ministers ” — (B was not a 
parish minister, but A were^— ^Vwho fed themselves anil not the 
dock— those idle shephew into whose flock the true sh^p would not 
enter” — (he himself held a meeting in opposition to his parish minister, 
during the hours of public worsh^, every Sabbath, and many of his 
hearers were now around)— those carnal worldlings, w4io, unlike the 
Apostles, wore boots” — (deSp ^oans from the old women) — ‘*and tra- 
velled in !” (expressiphs of horror in liart bf the meetings all 

eyes being diluted tpwa^ the tent iu wHiph A and C were seated). 
As soon as X had fluislied, Bl ^oiidd invite T to speak to the question, 
and you wPuld see ^f^re yim; anPiber of The Men, with a coiinteiknce 
on which sensuality and AMatiebM had alike imprinted thdt,bnmd^ 
marks/ Be wouldMl^fxi by,^[l^tli% to B (with whom be was exc^* 
in^ly intimate), and ^ ftr J'ehoshaphat theyyhPuld 

not have s^ the marks of 

ministers'fiowada^djjd^^^ |^de waSr^it Ws all 

morality with if they cpul^ a 

of God, and lay tlkw because tir was a^^wildesa 

in- 
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in this meeting, and will warn the simple lest they fall into your snares.” 
Loud and long was the deckunation which folJowed ; and when it Avas 
concluded, B would sum up what had been spoken in a lengthened 
address, which was much more gratifying to The Men than to the 
ministers ; and after prayers had been oifered up by various persons in 
the Cf^igregation, who did not fail to drive home the nails entered by X 
and YT, the multitude dispersed, animated by a joy to which A and C 
alone were strangers.’ — p. 26. ' 

To this tiie author appends a note showing how now, as of 
old, the leaders of the Congrej^ation vent their coarsest insults in 
that which they impiously call the prayer, ‘1 ha^e heard,’ he 
says, ‘ of a case in vdiich a minister was compelled to listen to a 
petition by one of his hearers at a congregational meeting, pray- 
ing that it might be revealed to the people for which of their sins 
God had allowed him to be their pastor ’ (p. 29). 

Tt is not at church only tfiat ‘ the Men ’ eithibit their costume 
and their solemn visages. In their peculiar garb they wander 
about among the country-people, repaying their entertainment by 

1 graying and expounding after their awn manner — free from ‘ head 
eaming.* But the chief scenes of their activity and glory are 
the ‘ fellowship meetings,’ where crowds are drawn together, 
professing to compare their ‘ experiences.’ These arc the gieat 
schools for extempore preaching, praying, and prophesying ; and, 
as they love to call it, ‘ speaking to the question.’ Scripture 
language is applied to common things in most grotesque fasiiion, 
which does not to them seem either ridiculous or blasphemous. 
The great object is excitement. Whatever other effects they pro- 
duce, these fellowship meetings are abundantly pifoductivc of 
spiritual pride. 

The following paragraph gives us Investigator’s view of the 
origin of the state of things we b^ve been illustrating. Shrewd as 
he is, it willrbc pretty evident that he sees but half the cause : — 

^ 1 believe, are Indebted for the eommeneement of 

their dynasty to that deheienoy of pi^toral superintendence which, till 
a veiy recent date, was universally admitted to exist in the Highlands, 
— ^to the loog'Continued dearness of the Gaelic Bible — and to the igfno- 
rance of the uneducated Highlanders. It was but little instruction that 
the ministw of a Northern parish could supply to his parishionm, 
when they were living at a distanoe of ten or twelve miles irotn m 
church, and were scattered over a tract of count:^ which, in the south, 
would have comprehended the greater part of a whole 
Hence arose the demand ibr cateelnstB, to enp^iement, as It wius pre- 
tended, 'the aoknowlerlged kck idi spiritlKil guides to ,|Feopleii 
X’mona were appointed to^this offinse, and were ecMiisshi^ te hold ' 
iliecBngsiot 

wbhdi awe to render it 

possible 
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possible ifor their inhabitants to wait upon the services of the sane*- 
tuary. The book which was handed to these individuals as the lji])]e 
was not the Gaelic but the Englbh version ; the former work being 
much more expensive than the latter, and Highlanders in tlie humbler 
ranks of life being unable to read in their native language. The 
catechists speedily di8CO\er<Hl that their readings were vastly more 
relished by the imaginative and superstitious Celts when a few grains 
of enthusiasm and extravagance were added to what seemed to them 
the cold and constrained letter of the Word.” Accordingly, in 
translating from the Englisli version which they held in their hatids. 
they gradually deviated farther and •farther from the literal meaning 
of the Scriptural expressjpns, till at length they niiglit be said lo teach 
for doctrines the coramandnients of men sinc^, instead of giving the 
Gaelic equivalents to the terms in the English Bible, they read out to 
their hearers, as the Word of the Lord, what \\s\s the concoction of 
their own wild and wayward ikney. In thus acting, they were safe 
from detection by the people, for tlTey could not lead for them- 
selves, and knew notliing of the Scriptures except what tliey learned 
from their catechist<« — The* tiansition was easy from reading and 
praying to expounding in publi^and it was unscrupulously .made. The 
cateohi«Jts became lay preachers, and had regular meetings for the 
display of their oratorical powers at the ordinary hours for Divine 
service. Abandoning all those restraints which information and intel- 
ligence impose iipoi\ expounders of Scripture, they indulged ui Ifn- 
tastic declamation, which charmed the scini-savage peasantry of the 
Nortli, and made them crowd to thdr meetings, instead of attending 
at the parish churches. The consequences were what might ha\e 
been anticipated* The catechists increased in number and importance. 
Some assumed the office from a regard to the respect and renown, and 
even reverence, with which its possessors were rewarded by the people. 
Otlicrs took ft up with a view to the temporal profit whi^i it ^secured 
in the shape of gifts of various kinds. Not a few became catechists 
that they might escape being craftsmen* And cases were of frequent 
occurrence, in which there could bl no doubt that the motive was the 
same with that which prompts licentious* hypocrites to ^o forth after 
their prey, clad in a long and clos^y-dmwn cloak of seeming sanetUy. 
The mittiiMters were alarmed hy cdl this, and offered solVie show* Of 
resii^nce. They were instantly calumniated as heterodox, ong^ly, 
&c, &c. ~p. 80. 

Our author is natumllj indignant at the state of thraldom under 
whic^ his brethren of the ministry, as well as fheir flocks, were 
reduced by those self-cJccted taacliers ; bat we tlunk his indigno- 
tioii cairios him too for* , He may jui|tly call The Men 
— ^presnmptaoos — spirijtm,«tyiWBUi--<^even * artful fanatics’ 
but whemhe brands body^ os Miars’ smeSaM 

the want of < veraditgr » sdkmfyf 0^ chastity of The in 
general’ (p. 59) j speli^ .of beielitkg «in fof Hbs 

whbh^ many wof them msb* }mmi^ ^to onH ' their 

public 
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public conviction of which sin scarcely injures their popularity ; 
we arc convinced that his zeal misleads him. It is scarcely 
possible that a population not generally depraved or degraded 
^like the anabaptists of old^ should continue to yield allegiance in 
spiritual matters to sanctimonious profligates careless of dis* 
guising their crimes, or to vicious hypocrites, when their hypo- 
crisy and real vice are exposed. That may happen in special 
cases ; but, ip^general, the successful Tartuffe must affect morality 
as well as unction. 

In examining the feelings aKd motives of these Men^ it would 
be unjust to pass over evidence afforded, by one of themselves. 
Alexander QampbeH, a crofter in poor but not uncomfortable 
circumstances, in the island of Luing, was a leading Man in the 
north of Argyleshire, in the early part of the present century. 
His reputation for sanctity ^was very high, and the people of 
his district ‘ regarded his sayings as dictated by positive inspi- 
ration.’ He himself does not asseT,t so much, but he never- 
theless has thought it his jluty to leave ‘ a dying testimony of 
what God has done for his soul,’ as i^ell as a record of his arts and 
opinions, for the guidance of posterity. While yet ali\c he had 
put^ forth Printed for the Author.’ Glasgow, 1826) ‘ The 
Joying Testimony of Alexander Campbell, late tenant in Kil- 
chattan, parish of Luing’ — leaving a blank for the date of his 
death, which in the copy we have used is filled in — 0th November, 
1829. Alexander’s style and grammar wee very bad — perhaps 
English was not his native language — and it is not always easy to 
gather his precise meaning. He does not propose to write a 
history of his life, but we gather a few of its events ?a passing. 


* 1 was born August the 10th, or thereabouts, 1751, of honest parents, 
J ohn Campbell and Margaret Campbell, of the family of Colder, tenants 
in the town and parish of Kilchatt^, Luing. And as the word of God 
saith, Watch*therefbre, for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 
come, Matt xxiv. 42. In time past 1 was a cross boy, yet after all 
it was observed of mO that I was not given up to play as other children, 
fur it was observed of me also that, when other children would be break- 
ing the Lord’s Day in playing, 1 would be musing, of pmlsing as it were 
of reli^oA way, em th^ would in a mocking way to me, ^ * Put on the 

preaching eyes now 5 ” for ever since I was a boy 1 had pangs of smrit, 
and conviction, that pricket) my heart am} conscienee what to 
I would be rolling myself in bed, as these were, pricked in b^t, 
Acts ii. 379 that j^wed and tormented me to feel such blaimlismous 
injecjdoos against GCHljfeding mytwlf at enmity to ... 

^ 1 stressed my Imna by plasterii^ the walTof the I went 

to a physieJan to See he could Ho anythi&go^r iSitHt uas 

for the Worse; ea the wbrnad, in the fidrfptureii W&o hod the blbody 
Issue, that sufbwl many thihge ot many W nothing 

the 
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the better, but rather worse, Mark v. 25, 26 ; so it M^as my case also, and 
my nature was to be avenged on the apothecary’s clerk that gave me 
the medicines, for I was exceedingly the worse of them ever after, for 
these forty-seven years ago I have been troubled with a coldness in my 
loins, and my head, and whole body, that I could not be kept warm by 
clothes : when I would warm my one side at the fire the Other would be 
cold ; so that I may say, In thy cold who can stand ?— Psalm cxlvii. 17, 

I was for being avenged on the apothecary’s clerk, Malcolm M‘Vk5ar, 
Balmanno’s shop, Glasgow — but in the mean time this Scripture was 
impressed on my mind to forgive him, and that I would heap coals of 

fire upon his head, Bom. xii. 19, 20^21 

^ JU I had no rest of conscience, 1 thought of giving a hint of my 
case to the schoolmaster of Killichattan, parish of Luing, James 
McIntyre, he being more pious than some others, to sed what he \ji^ould 
say of my case, but he only made a sport of me. As soon as I gave 
him a hint of it, he cried on a vain lad, one of my neighbours, Duncan 
Campbell, smith, as he was passing by, upon the Lora’s Day, to come 
and get sport of me ; therefore I repented that I had given him a hint 
of it ; and as the Scriptures saith, tell it not in Gath, lest the uncircum- 
cised triumph, 2 Samuel i. 20. Cast npt your pearls before swine, lost 
they trample them under thfir feet and turn again and rend you; 
Matt. vii. 6. When the vain lad came in, then he told him of my 
case, and he made sport of me also. — I went to Mr. John Smith, the 
minister of the parish, to see what he would say to my case. H^^ld 
me only to remember my Creator, that was all he said of my case. An 
old woman could have riven me the same answer if I had given her a 
hint of my case as I did to him j she would say remember thy Creator 
also. — But there was none in the country could suit my case of consci- 
ence, and that I could rely upon,, that would show me the marks of the 
people of God, but oiily a pious blind man that was ordered tol go 
through th# parish to eatamine the people by questions ; and he said to 
me, that he did not know of any that could answer my case of con- 
science, since there waa not such a one in the country as the late 
schoolmaster, John Campbell ; Aat, if he were in the country, he 
would, answer nty case ai conscience. Then I wrote to him frequently 
of my case, and he answered me exceedin^y well, though the school- 
master and the minktet could not do it, as they had not exerc|^ of 
conscience as l)a4/ , . t * 

His care fctf his, conscience soon turned into an eager concern 
for the soun&ess nf thn doctrine generally preached to the 
people: ^ Asf I eatne to the light of the workings of effectual 
calling, I iteisr that the nihidsi^ did net preach of the new-bittb^ 
or co^nfdrt the]^blenf Gbd/ . , ' 

He dis^y^M the f Sil&hllshi^ Church of Scbtikiidis of 

;pf Eagi«4^tin iw «»W, to . 

' ; IHtote^Uoa 
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protestation on the church door, each man driving a nadl in testi- 
mony of his adherence. He was charged with the fact and 
admitted it. ‘ I also said that Mr. Donald Cargill excommuni- 
cated Charles the Second, and Dukes, and General Dalzel, &c., 
and they did not die a natural death. Mr. Campbell oi F 4 sdale 
said that Cargill did not suffer a natural death neither. 1 said 
to him — Ye may as well say that Christ suffered not a natural 
death also.’ ^exander and his followers then ‘ cmne out from 
among them, and were as sheep without a shepherd.’ It was 
not easy to find a sheepfold constructed to his mind. 

^ ^ I saw it to be a duty to protest against thfe Established Church of 
Scotland, that principles were false— as all tolerated sects arc false 
in the principles they hold, in doctrine, Morship, discipline, and govern- 
ment; and though they differed in head fiom the Erastian Church of 
Scotland, yet they were joined to it in tail. And they are aUo as 
other tolerated sects, of other goefs, evil worship, and therefore we are 
to take heed tliat we are not ensnared by following them. That it 
was robbing of God’s absolute power by tolerating King George the 
Third to the government of Britain, J^ke Uzziah. So therefore I 
thought I would put in my testimony against hearing any of the tole« 
rated sects, as well as against the Church of Scotland.’ 

For a time Alexander and his companions were contonlcd with 
private met'tings, but some of them thought they had found what 
they wanted in the sect which, calls (or called) itself ‘ Reformed 
Presbyterian,’ and he agree<l to join that body, having fiist stipu** 
lated for ‘ liberty to reprove their ministers,’ which was conieded. 

There was no absolute perfection, however, even in the ‘ Re- 
formed Presbyterimis,’ and Campbell was not a p^>Tson to submit 
to any compromise of opinion. To abstain from workT upon tlie 
fast-day appointed by the Established Kirk was ^complying with 
unlawful authority,’ and their new minister was rebuked for 
advising it. ‘ When that unlawful war commenced between 
Britain and France, and we were called to courts anont being 
volunteers, then we bad meetings anent that whether it was ^ur 
duty toego to their courts.’ A subject of great discussion amongst 
them was, whether or no it was allowable to have recourse to law 
in defence of property. This was settled by a reference to the 
constitution oit tbeir sect, which allowed it in cases of necessity, 
(''ampbcll took up his testimony against tbeir false principle, and 
again ‘ came out from amongst them and from thmioefersrttrd 
was not enthralled by any co^ession of faitfa^ nor dedaiaticUr of 
adherence to any particular church or sect. His influenoe over, 
a wide distrtict seeias^ only to Have heeoi increased ' W these 
crotchets and vagaries \ bnt in the peaceful ahsolntism of w raeim 
iv nothing to lec^. Hs Waa reverenGed and vhSe 

V alive, 
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alive, and canonized afterwards. It is affirmed that on the night 
of his death, some of his followers, looking towards his house, 
saw his soul carried upwards into heaven in a fiery chariots 
But the authority on which we record thi» carefully adds, that 
^ many of the inhabitants of tliat district disbelieve it/ His 
‘ Dying Testimony ’ appears to us so curious, that wo shall 
transcribe as much as is at all fit for pu^cation* Even in what 
we give, the readers of Bums will see sumaent coincidences with 
Holy Willie* s Prayer : — 

^ I as a dying man leave my testimony against those who tolerate all 
heretical sects. I also bear testimon;f against the Church of England 
for using their prayer hppk, their worship being idolitrous. I bear 
testimony against the Popish Erastian patroni&ig , myiisters of the 
Church of Scotland. This is a day of gloominess and of thick dark- 
ness. They are blindfolded by toleration of popeiy, sectarianism, 
idolatry, and will -worship. 

* I as a dying man leave my testimony from first to last against the 
Kefonned Presbytery 5 they are false hypocrites, in principles of adbe- 
rance to the modern party, accept of indulgencies in as much as 
that they are allowed to apply; to unjust judges. They throw their 
malitia money into one purse with the Church of men ; they in case of 
necessity bow to the image. It is evident they are not reformed when 
they will not run any hazard to a constitution according to Chiist. 

‘ I leave my dying testimony against my brother Duncan Campbi^ll, 
by the flesh, and his wife Mary Omey, on account of a quarrel between 
their daughter and my housekeeper, having summoned hw before a 
justice of the peace, who, having heard tJie case, did not take any steps 
against her. I therefore testify against them for not dropping the 
matter, as I did all that was in my power to do this.* There 
is no agreement beWeen the childieen of the Hesh and spirit, as Paul 
said. * 

‘ I leave my testimony^ as a dying man, against Duncan Clark, in 
saying that my brother’s cow was not* pushing mine ; he was not pre- 
sent and therefore could not maintain it before judges. And my 
brother took his son who was not come to the years, and got him to 
declare along with them. They would not allow my house-keeper to 
have ike same authority in neighbourhood with them, as she was not 
married ; and that is contrary to the word, Better to be as I am, as 
Paul said. ' ^ 

^ I as a dying man leava my testimony against the letter learnt 
men, that Site not taught in the' college of Sina and Zion, but in the 
coUego of Babylon, 2 Cor: iii. 6, Biom; vii.^d. TJiey wanted to inter- 
rupt ma by their lettOr learning, and would have me from the holy 
covenant, Luke i> fltnui the everlasting covenant^ Isaiah 

xxlv. 5-. . \ V 

' /I as a dyfog ^man leave my testimony against. Eiing Geoi^, the 
Third;ifor nil denotm in the three king^ms of $CQt« 

land) Biiglindi aiidTieliuid,/to uneljeanness 0 pofjeiyv and'as 

'-'v ^ - ' self 
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self reigned as a pope in all these three kingdoms, that his Church- 
men trample under feet a covenanted land married to the Lord to the 
last posterity, that they will not have Christ to reign as head and 
l^ing of the Church, Isaiah ix. 6, 7, and ought to have supremacy all 
in all, £ph. i. 22 ; Col. i. 18, and not mortal man as king of the 
Church and State, to the ruin of the souls and'^body of the people. 

^ I as a dying man leaxe my testimony against paying unlawful tri- 
butes and stipend, either^ civil oft ecclesiastical courts, not according 
to the word of Go^ Confession of Faith, second reformation cove- 
nants, &o., if otherv^e they shall receive the mark of the beast, Rev. 
xiii. 17.^ « 

< I leave my testimony against covetous heritors, who oppress the 
p6or tenants by augmenting the rents, as Jolih M'Andrew that was in 
Ardmuddy, that he fell over a rock, and judgment came upon him 
and he di^, and Robertson and M^Lachlan, surveyors, that caused 
Lord Brcdalban to augment the land, and oppress the poor, and grind 
the face of the poor tenants. « Oppression makes a wise man mad, 
Eccl. vii. 7. And it is a double sin of George the Fourth, as in his 
Coronation oath he is bound not to suifef the poor to be oppressed, 
nor had Nehemiah, as he feared God, Nch v. 7. Suffer not the sub- 
ject to be oppressed, for by mercy and* truth iniquity is purged ; and 
by the fear of* God men depart from evil. 

^ I as a dying man leave my testimony against unequal yoke of mar- 
ri^, 2 Col. vL 14 ; 1 Cor. vii. 39. 

vl leave as a dying man my testimony against playactors and pic- 
tures, Numb, xxxiii. 52; Deut. xviii. 10-14; Gal. iv. 10. 

^ I as a d}ing man leave my testimony against dancing schools, as 
it is the works of the flesh. 

‘ I as a dying man leave my testimony against the low country, as 
they are not kind to strangers. Some unaware have entertamed 
angels, Heb. xii. 12. • 

^ 1 as a dying man leave my testimony against women that wear 
Babylonish garments, that are tagged out with stretched out necks, 
tinkling as they go, Isaiah iii. 16-!^, &c. 

< I as a dying man leave my testimony against gentlemen ; tliey 
altogether break the bonds of the relation of the words of God, 
Jer. V. 6. 

* L leave as a ^ing man my ^testimony against covetous heritors. 
And the word of wd says that the labourers should labour no more 
than they are paid for ; that poor tenants be obliged to go here and 
there, as the children of Inael were obliged to wander hither and 
thither to gather stubble, or else be beaten by the servants of Pharaoh. 
£xod. v. 10-14. That is the very way of poor tenants no^v, by pro- 
prietors and '&etors, and laws of the mt la^ersi as the Jours sm, are 
have a law, John x, 7* N.B. As I could not my that exdemve rent 
that was laid on the plam I had, 1 petitioned Lord Bre^)|^4> and 
$here was a deUinerdnce given me bf 4 I^Ur*s grdas^imd 4 ]biMtse> tbe 
ftetor Craignoof . Joint CWpbeB, lawyer 4t irnold not give 

it, tokmnaan exiofuge that tfih hiond of Lord BiedalmM wee 4ot in the 

deUveraneCf 
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deliverance, tlio' it was the same whezi the clerk did it. That I was 
obliged to petition him a second time, that his factor, John Campbell, 
would not give me what he ordered, as it was not in his own handwrit- 
ing, but his clerks. That his Lordship again gave it under his own 
handwriting, to give me tJie fourth of the place 1 was in. But John 
Campbell would not give it me unless I would get the certificate of the 
ministers and elders, as he knew tliaUl would not ask that, as I came 
out of the church. I as a dying man leave my testimony against 
John Campbell, factor, for Iiis unrighteousness, to put me off. I went 
to a friend, Mr. Peter M‘Dougal, to see if he would certify nrie as a 
neighbour to the factor. As niy housekeeper was of the same prin- 
ciple of religion of myselt she assisted me not only in the rent, but 
in other necessary things. * • 

^ I'as a dying man leave my testimony against the tenants and people 
who give their sons as volunteer and malitia, in yielding allegiance to 
the proprietors, king, rulers, and governors, because they would be 
dispossessed if tliey would not grant their sons as soldiers, and break 
their staff* of bread so that they are persecuted, so that the people do 
not take it to heart that it is ulilawful to help the Pope and popish 
kings. When the Pope was put^utof potver, and popish kings out of 
their thrones, that King George helped them to be put on, contrary to 
the law and testimony and covenants of second reformation. 

‘ I as a dying man leave my testimony against the volunteers 
Banff, for bragging that they stood and learned their exercise in spite 
of weather, was that not blasphemous presumptuous, as well as to 
speak in spite of God. And also the Ships that keep their course in 
spite of weather, that presumptuous sin, Psalm xix. 13. When God 
might do as he did to Cora and Abiram, that the ground was opened 
and swallowed them in a pit. 

‘ I as a dying man leave my testimony against men and women to 
be conformed ttf the world in having dresses, parasols, vain head sails, 
as vain children have plaiding on the top of sticks to the wind, that 
women should become bairns. So that men have whiskers like rufBaii 
soldiers, as wild as Ishmael, not like enristians as Jacob, sitjooth. 

< I as a dying man leave my testimony against Quakers, Tabernacle 
folk, Haldians, Independents, Anabaptists, Antiburghers, Burghers, 
Chapells of Ease, Relief, Roman Catholics, Socenians, Prelacy, At- 
menians, Deists, Atheists, Universalists, New Jerusalemites, Unita- 
rians, Methodists, Bareans, Glassites, and all sectarians. 

Ax^exander Campbeli*. 


^ Secred, 

‘ It is marvellous to the most that I digged my grave before I died, 
sa Jacob and Josephof Arimathea. Israel could not bury evil men with 
good men, 2 Chron, xxi. 18-20; Jer. xxii. 17-19. And I protest that 
none go in my grave after me, if he have not the ^rnest of this spirit 
to be a child of God as 1, art, of election sure, Bom. viii» 15, 16 *. 
2 Peter i. 10, of the' same principle of pure Presbyterhm rel^oh, the 
covenanted eaiise of Cbrist.^ 

YOU ixxxtx. NO. CLXXVI21. Y < Monumental. 
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‘ Monummtel. 

*H<fre lies the corpse of Alexander Campbell, that lived in Acha- 
nadder, and died in the year Then shall the dust return to the 

earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it, 
Eccl. xii. 7. The earth is not popish earth, nor popish prelates, 
nor popish Erastians either. I testify that the earth is the Lords, 
iCor. X. 26; Psalm xxiv. 1. Also I testify against the heneous sin 
of doctors and for lifting the' dead out of their graves before the 
resurrection, Ismah Ivii. 2. Some mens sins go to judgment before 
them, and some after them, ^ 1 Tim. v. 24. O God hasten the 
time when popisli monuments be destroyed, Dent. vii. 5 ; and hasten 
the time wlien the Qovenarits be renewed, Gen. xxxv. 2. Away with 
strange Gods^and garments.’ 

We Lave made these long extracts in vain — wasted our lime 
and our readers* patience — if Alexandcir Campbell is not now 
thoroughly known to them ®iii his inner man and almost in his 
bodily semblance. Who does not see his ungainly, perpen- 
dicular figure stalking up the passfige of the village-cdmrch to 
the seat reserved for him, ‘opposite the pulpit, tliat lie may be in 
full view and hearing of the minister — his complexion bilious — 
his hair sleek over his brow— one hand disabled by his early 
ctecident, the other grasping his Bible, thumbed and worn in the 
Old Testament, chiefly at the thunders of the Law and the deal- 
ings of the Judges and Kings of Israel with the heathen? Hi? 
takes his scat with grim, self-satisfied air, and watches every 
word and point of the service — preaching or praying— as an 
authorised censor or critic, not one to be benefited by the instruc- 
tion of the college-taught — ' 

‘ Yes! 1 am here a chosen sample, 

To show thy grace is great and ample ; 

Pm here a pillaijn thy temple, 

^rong as a rock — 

A guide, a buckler, and example 
To all tliy flock 1* 

Alexander Campbell was not mad, and not without some 
ability, as his answer to Mr. Campbell, of Esdale, shows. And a 
mere impostor would have made no such revelations as some of 
those we have quoted. He was honest in his hatred for all who 
differed from him in doctrine — in his contempt for ‘ letter-learned 
men* — in the conviction of his own superior knnwledge and 
sanctity. We believe he was honest when he spoke of himself 
as ‘a child of God — of election sure’ — although "violating in 
every word and thought the humilit}', ohatity, and brotherly love 
of the Gospel I ^ ^ 

> To ,the lett^s of ^ Investigate^:'’ which depict in detail these 
• ' Highland 
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Highland prophets, we have joined at the head of this Article 
the quaint title of a hasty little bi-ochure by Mr. Ruskin. Tliat 
gentleman rushes in boldly where angels fear to tread. We 
sliall not stop to criticise his Procrustean method of assimilating 
churchmen and dissenters. That they will ever voluntarily come 
togetlier by the mutual sacrifices he dictates is merely ‘ a devout 
imagination.^ But we wish to point out to Mr. Ruskin and 
his followers — if indeed there is anybody in the world who thinks 
quite with him — the danger they run, when they slight the clerical 
ollice, of letting the multitude fal^ under the spiritual dominion 
of men like Campbell^ Let Mr. Ruskin be heard in his own 
cl()qucnt language : — * • 

‘ We conclude, then, finally,* says he, ‘that the authority of the 
clergy is in matters of discipline large — in matters of doctrine, de* 
pendent on tlunr recommending thcmsejlves to every man's conscience, 
both as messengers of God, and as themselves men of God, perfected 
and instructed to good works^^* (p. 40.) 

‘ To those who act on >vhat they know, more shall bo revcfiled ; and 
thus, if any man will do His will, he sliall kntjw the doctrine whe- 
ther it be of God. Any one — not the man w^ho has most means of 
knowing, who has the subtlest brain, or sits under the most orthodox 
preacher, or lias his library fullest of most orthodox books — but die 
man who strives to knows who takes God at his word, and sets him- 
self to dig up the heavenly mystery, roots and all, before sunset and 
the night come when no man can work. Beside such a man, God 
stands in more and more visible presence as he toils and toadies him 
tliat which no preacher can tt*ach — no earthly authority gainsay. 
By such a man the i^reacher muM himself he judged,' (p. 30.) 

So tlioughti Alexander Campbell, questionless, and many another 
enthusiast, placing blind confidence in liis ‘experiences.* Mr. 
Ruskin and such as he sec no danger in this fanatic, nor appre* 
date the influence of liis halluciillitions ; and it is not the man of 
education and accomplishment who is in danger: his peril at least 
is of another kind. But if the unenlightened yet pious people 
must rest on some support — must have their conscience kepb by 
some one — there is no arrogant priest, no sly confessor, not the 
Jesuit of romance, that is not to be preferred to those blind guides, 
those self-constituted teachers, who prate of their exj>ericnces 
instead of the rev^ations of the Gospel — shaping a God and a 
judgment after the newest pattern of the conventicle, or out of 
their own teeming brains. 

Of the awful nonsense sjpoken of as ‘ experiences,’ we shall give 
a specimen from ^ Investigator/ and we happen to know that, it 
is not in any degree overchaljged : — 

‘ It is now upwards of twenty years since a gentleman from the south 
found himself, for the first time, in a Caithness manse, on the Saturday 

Y 2 before 
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before the dispensation of the communion. He was shown into a parlour, 
where several of the most popular of the Highland ministers were en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. A few minutes' attention enabled him 
to perceive that they were discussing the character of a person who, at 
the last Inverness circuit, had been sentenced to transportation for 
sheep-stealing. The observations of various of the reverend gentlemen 
indicated to the stranger that the convict either was, or had very nearly 
become, one of “ the Men.” He was surprised to find that a member 
of the clerical gerferie was disposed to retain his good opinion of the 
sheep-stealer. But what was his astonishment when the friend of the cri- 
minal met a condemnatory remark of one of the brethren with the ex- 
clamation — “ Well, well, whatever you rnay^^y of him, I know that he 
had greai exg^rience^; for many is the night in which he wrestled with 
the enemy of souls, on the braes of Berriedale, in the form of a black 
sheep ! ” ' — (p. 60.) 

We must not omit the no^te to this passage : — 

‘ The sheep-stealer’s “ experience” was greatly coveted by the intel- 
ligent and eloquent divine who stood for,th as ills defender. Many years 
aner this incident, he said to a brother minister, What is the best 
preparation for a Communion Sabbath ?” The reply was rather sharp : 
‘*Hout, a good sleep on the Saturday night.” Our convict’s friend 
immediately exclaimed, Wad na a good ticht warstle wi' Sautan be 
fttr better ?” * 

This Puritan form of government has other clangers besides the 
risk of such odious spiritual tyranny as that of ‘ the Men! Its 
tendency is undoubtedly to break down moral obligations, the 
direct precepts of the New Testament, raising up a questionable 
substitute In the instigations of each man’s own breast. It is not 
now distinctly taught or asserted that ^ all things are lawful to the 
saints.’ But while offences against morality are denounced as 
certain to bring upon all unregenerate men guilty of them the 
Divine vengeance, it is held (yu'i speak it advisedly) that a person 
of great faith, according to his own account, and of extraordinary 
attainments, as his neighbours believe, in praying and pro- 
phesying, and generally of high devotional repute, may indulge 
in various sins, without endangering his everlasting safety or, of 
course, weakening his position as a Man, Not only may his gi^s 
be so . remarkable as to render it most improper to censure him 
for failings ; btit we fear that in too many instances the surround- 
ing votaries, as well as the culprit himself^ labour under the 
delusion that crimS is venial in the elect. 

We have already cited ‘ Investigator’s’ case of one of * the Men,’ 
sentenced to transportation for sheep-stealing, yet holding his 
place in his neighbour's estimation a religibusTigb^- The view's 
of the modem Puritans, even not imfrequentljy 6f their minis.^ 
ters, tbttcinng this niatfer, the effect tTOjr likely to have 
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on the morals of the district, will be in some degree illustrated 
by a. few Scotch criminal trials of recent date, which are other- 
wise not without interest. 

Ill the spring of 1830 the sequestered and wild district of 
Assynt, in Sutherland, was thrown into consternation by the dis- 
appearance of a travelling pedlar named Murdoch Grant, and by 
the subsequent announcement that he had been robbed and mur- 
dered. The crime was discovered, it seems, by means of a dream ! 
Kenneth Fraser, a tailor, deposed that while asleep in his own 
home during the time when search was making for the missing 
body, a voice told hinnin Gaelic, ‘The pack of the merchant is 
lymg in a cairn of stones in a hole near that house.^ The voice 
did not name the house, but the dreamer ‘ got a sight * of the house 
and the place of concealment. At all events, his information 
certainly led to the finding both ©f the pack and its master, 
whose body was lying in a lake called Loch-tor-na-eigin. When 
the corpse was dragged ou# of the loch, and about to be buried, 
all the people of the thinly-inhabited district crowded to see it,, 
and to touch it, in proof of their innocence of the murder. Only 
one young man was observed to hang back. Little more than a 
century ago, Philip Standsfield (a gentleman of good condition 
near Edinburgh) was tried for the cursing and murder of his 
father ; and it was stated in his indictment, and given in evidence 
as a proof of his guilt, that the dead body bled afresh when he 
touched it. 'I’he people of Assynt believed generally in tliat 
ordeal, and the young man in question was no sceptic. This was 
Hugh, the youngest and favourite son of Roderick M‘Leod, 
tenant of tlit; little farm of Lymmeanach. His father, a reli- 
gious man, had hoped that Hugh might succeed him in his farm, 
and had given him the advantage of some education, at a serious 
expense. The boy, though gentle-tempered, did jfiot turn out 
steady. He had tried to be a schoolmaster, but failed. He fell back 
on his parents, and suffered some privations from his^loveof dress ! 
— a singular weakness for such a district. To gratify this taste he 
had committed several petty thefts, undiscovered ; and at length he 
resolved to possess himself of the more than fabulous riches of 
the old pedlar. He tells the story himself, but it suffers by 
coming out of his^native Gaelic through the medium of an inter- 
preter. He had meditated the crime, he relates, for some days, 
and Iwl made an appointment with Grant to meet him on Thurs- 
day, when he was to make some purchases of him. Before setting 
-out on that 4ay^ M*Leod offered up a fervent prayer to God 
for pardon for the miirder ne was about to commit! (IJ)id he 
pray also for success^ and that he might escape detection He 
proceeds: ‘ I had watched the pedlar all Thursday^ for the pur- 
pose 
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pose of taking away his life and robbing him, I slung my father’s 
hammer — the handle of which I shortened for the sake of con- 
venience — ^in below my great-coat. I knew where he had to 
pass : I got into a hole where I could see all without being seen.’ 
He sat there for two or three hours; and while sitting in the 
cleft of the rock he again prayed — and persuaded himself of 
Divine mercy, applying to himself the pardon bestowed on the 
thief on the cro^. 

‘ When I saw Murdoch Grant conning along, I went to meet him 
with every appearance of friendship and kindness. * I persuaded him to 
sit down, and said I had some purchases to make from him. Grant was 
going farther Vito the country, but the day being unfavourable ho agreed 
to turn back. We came back together, resting occasionally, and some- 
times 1 carried liis pack for him. I was afiaid to stiike the blow, lest 
I should be seen. At lengthy we got near Loch-tor-na-eigin : I was 
going first. I suddenly turned round, and with a violent blow under 
the ear felled him to the ground. He lay sprawling in greait agony, 
but never spoke. I took the money out*of his warm pocket, ami put 
it into mine. There was abdut 9/. imall. I gave him two or three 
violent blows, and dragged the body into the loch, as far as I could .with 
safety to myself. The body would not stay down, and I got a large 
stj)ne and placed it on the chest. Even then life was scarcely gone, for 
the air kept bubbling up from the mouth. It was evening, but- not very 
dark. 1 then threw the hammer into the loch, and returned and rilled 
the pack. I took the most portable things, and s>urik the heavy goods 
in a moss-loch farther into the moor. After taking the money from the 
pocket-book, I buried it ou tlie edge of a bank near where thi body was 
thrown.’ 

f 

He afterwards saw the body every day, in pausing by the 
shore, for six weeks, and as the atlvance of summer rendered the 
loch shallower and clearer it became more and more apparent. 
After his arrest he resoluteljp maintained his innocence, and 
crowds of c^lergy who attended him were much edified by the style 
in which he discoursed of sacred tilings. At his trial he pleaded 
not c guilty. The evidence was wholly circumstantial ; and 
when the juty brought in their verdict, ‘ Guilty, the prisoner 
exclaimed, ‘ The Lord Almighty knows I mn innocent. I did 
npt think one in this country could be condemned on mere 
opinion.’ His full confession, however, was made immediately 
after sentence. On the Sunday night preceding the execution 
several ministers (mtered updn religious exeixiis^ with the prisoner. 
Some refreshments" being introduced, they reqmeted to ask a 
Mesdn0^ ^nd he did so, holding forth for half an hotUr with a force, 
fluency, and cotrectness, which delighted all the company^ The 
night before ^his death he slept wdH, aad,in tte 
\lN^kfast ^s usuaJI^ He maimested no save for a 

moment 
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moment when the executioner pinioned his aims and took off 
his neckcloth. When asked if he wanted a cart, he sjiid he 
could walk ten miles, if necessary. The day was wet and boister- 
ous, — such a day, the criminal remaiketl, as that on which the 
murdcir was committed. He was lianged at the sea-shore, in 
presence of seven or eip;ht thousand people. He ascended the 
gallows with alacrity, and addressed the crowd for a quarter of an 
hour, with enthusiasm and energ)% in Gaelic. He sang a psalm, 
and expired saying, ‘ The Lord receive my spirit ! ’ A sermon 
was preached on the occasion of his*cxecution, when the preacher 
asserted his penitence apd assured the congreg alien of his pardon 
as u;iliesitatingly as if he had wielded the keyS of St. .Peter. 

Our next instance is from the southern side of the Moray Firth. 
Alexander Tulloch held the farm of Croft-head, Uallintoinb, 
in the valley of the Spey. His family, consisted of two daughters, 
and of the husband of one of them, named Peter Cameron, a 
young man of twenty-five, ^lio assisted in the work of tlic farm. 
Tiillorli, whose wife had been dead sc\'en months, had announced 
his intentiem of marrying again, .and at the same time informed 
Cameron that after he brought home his new wife he would no 
longer have room for his son-iu-law in the house or farm. In 
these circumstances, on the evening of Friday the ICth of Octo- 
ber, 1840 (his daughter, the wife of Cameron, being absent), 
Tulloch paid a visit to Ids intended, Mrs. Peat son, a widow, who 
dwelt in a wing of the old manor-house of Knoekando. He 
stayed late, and took leave as the clock struck three on Saturday 
morning, in perfect, health. He never reached home. At seven 
o’clock bis maiden daughter, Isabella, went into bis room, and 
saw that liis bed had not been slept in. Upon the alarm being 
given, C’ameron expressed great surprise, took breakfast, and then 
Messed in his Sunday clothes to g9 and seek for the old man ; but 
before he bad, finish^ his toilet news was brought that Tulloch 
had been found dead. Croft-head is more than two miles from 
Knoekando. The old road between the two places passes thropgh 
wood the whole way, and crosses the burn of Ballintoinb by a 
ford and footbridge, about a quarter of a mile from Knoekando. 
Heavy rains for a day and night had swelled the stream. On 
Saturday morning, about eight o^clock, two country lads had 
observed in the wet road, at twenty yards from the ford, on the 
Knoekando side, nummms marks of a scuffle ; and when these 
marks were afterwards examined, there were found the foot^ 
prints of one .person whh heavy hobnailed shoes, who hadappa^z 
rently stood for a long tmSe shifting about under some haid"* 
some^ spots of Idood^ and indfoatiws o£ a struggle 
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of two persons, one of them in the same hobnailed shoes, the 
other’s shoes smooth-soled. Then the struggle appeared to cease, 
and a mark of dragging a heavy body began, which continued to 
the bank. About the time when the lads were passing, two 
girls descried the body of Tulloch in the bed of the stream, Stuck 
on some large stones about 150 yards below the ford, and as 
far from where it falls into the Spey. The body was brought 
home. It wa& cut and bloody about the head. The sliocs on 
the feet were smooth-soled, without nails. The police officers 
were sent for ; but it is more than twenty ^niles to the county 
town, and they did not arrive till evening; 

Night ha(l comcJ on before any important discovery was made. 
Between midnight and one of Sunday morning the whole party 
in the house, family and servants, under the charge of the police 
(twelve or thirteen persons j,n all), sat down to tea. Cameron was 
known for a great gift^ and he was requested to ask a blessing 
on the meal. His prayer was more, than ten minutes long. He 
alluded to the dreadful cv^t which had called them together, and 
almost in sight of the mangled chrpse of his father-in-law bc- 
sceched the Almighty to throw light on the mysterious crime. 
Upon afterwards searching Cameron’s room were found his yester- 
day’s clothes soaked with wet, and sand and water in tjie shoes, 
which corresponded to the hobnailed footprints near the ford. 

Cameron made his escape -during that night, took to the hills, 
and for some months of winter baiiied the ])olice. He used to 
sleep in barns, and kept on the heights during daylight. His 
haunts were known to many, but none gave, information against 
the murderer. At length he was tracked, by acfparty of five 
officers, to a house in his own parish. He bolted from the house 
as they entered, and made for the hills ; keeping up among the 
moorlands that stretch betweexi the rivers Spey and Findhom, he 
made a strdight run of fifteen miles. Two of the officers kept 
him in view, and at last neared him. "His wind had failed — he 
suddenly stood still, threw up his hands, and said, ‘ I can do no 
more : I am the guilty man.’ 

Upon being examined, he admitted having cut a bludgeon in 
the wood, waited fur two hours under the trees in the rain, struck 
Tulloch with the club, struggled with him, and, when he thought 
him dead, dragged him to the bum. 

While in gaol, previous to trial, he daily assembled bis fellow- 
prisoners for warship, at which be presided^ and used to put up 
-long extempore prayers. At his trial he remained^ quite calm, 
his bead leant upon his hands, mfiil the jury setirw for i^bn- 
Sttltation, when he became considerably aghnted^^ :It was remarked 
4hat his sister-^in4aw, -the daughter of the mvHtdered man, could 

hardly 
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hardly be induced to give evidence. The excellent judge, Lord 
Mackenzie, told the jury that tlie evidence, though circumstantial, 
was complete. The jury, however, led by one of their number who 
had a crotchet against capital punishments, found the prisoner 
guilty of culpable homicide only 1 He was transported for life. 

Our next case is both later and somewhat nearer home. It 
brings us, moreover, into contact with a community not Presby- 
terian, though ultra-Calvinistic. William Dennison was tried 
for bigamy and murder, at Edinburgh, in July, 1850. I'he 
trial was very long, and the evidence made up of minute cir- 
cumstances, but no person who heard the trial or studied the 
report afterwards could entertain any doubt bf the /acts. It aji- 
peared that Dennison, then a lad of twenty, and one of the sect 
of ‘ Primitive Methodists,’ married Mary Mullen, in Armagh, 
in November, 1838. He soon left her, came to Paisley, and 
there, in December, 1839, mamed Jane Plamilton. Some 
weeks afterwards he wciat back to Ireland, lived for a short 
time there with his first wife, and .then carried her with him 
to Scotland. He avoided Vaisley, and took her to Airdrie, 
where she immediately fell violently sick and died, probably 
by arsenic. Upon this ho rejoined Jane Hamilton (to whom 
he brought some of the clothes of Mullen, as the clothes bf 
a deceased sister), and they lived thenceforward in Leith-walk, 
beside Edinburgh. Jane Hamilton was a gentle, pious woman, 
of rather delicate constitution ; she had one child by Dennison, 
a girl of seven years old at the date of the trial. Dennison was 
described by hi^ pastor at his trial as a man ‘ excited in 
religious feelings.’ He took a great interest in the welfare of the 
congregation ; was eager to bring people to his chapel. He con- 
stantly attended ^ class meetings,’ and was much admired for his 
fluency. He visited the sick, tnd offered up prayers for them. 
In the spring of 1850 he appears to have become attached to 
Margaret Robertson, a "girl ojf good conduct and of serious dis- 
position, not yet a member of the Methodist communion.^ He 
used to walk with her ; brought her to his chapel and to prayer 
meetings. Their conversation was always of religion. Soon after 
their intimacy commenced, Dennison bought half an ounce of 
arsenic. He told an acquaintance by and bye that his wife was 
taken ill, and that she had advised him to get another wife. The 
poor woman was made to take simie portion of the poison in 
messes of porridge and of potatoes t she sickened immediately^ 
and speedily died. Constantly associating all this time, with 
Mai^ret- Robertsm, fiemftson had prepaid ^ the dead efethos ’ 
and arranged for the fuiaeral and moumingv before his wife’a death. 
When it took place he * thanked Ood she had gone home— ^ne 

to 
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to glory.’ Ho added placidly that be ^ had seen msmy a deathbed, 
bat joever a pleasanter one.’ 

The jury, by an unanimous verdict, found him guilty of bigamy 
and murder, and, next day, when sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced upon him, Bennisoii asked leave to say a few words, and 
speaking from the Wr said, — ‘ I do not blame the court or the jury 
for their verdict, but I here solemnly declare before God and 
before all prese^ that of the murder of my wife I am innocent. 
I do solemnly before God pray earnestly for those who came up 
yesterday against me. If they had spoken tbe^ truth — and, pri- 
soner as I am, I could mention their names — if they had spoken 
the truth as t^ what passed Iw^th at the time of my wife’s sickness 
and death, I would not have been a guilty man b<?forc you, my 
lords, this day. But here 1 can stand up and say 1 am innocent 
before God ; and 1 pray GocJ, this night for those who have come 
up and stood there, declaring anything but the truth against 
William Bennison, as he can testify frpm his own conscience and 
his own soul. I do solemnly forgive them this day, and they 
know themselves what they have doile.’ 

We may be thought to be dealing in subtleties when we say 
that this poor guilty wretch probably thought he had some war- 
rdlht both for his charges of falsehood against the witnesses and 
his declaration of his own imioccnce. There is a wretched 
casuistry which allows men of -Bennison's stamp to palter with 
others and their own conscicnc'e in a double sense. We have 
known a convict, while acknowledging his guilt, yet vehement 
and solemn in accusing of peiyury the witnesses on whose tes- 
timony he had been convicted ; one of them in pj^rticular, for 
swearing that he had bought vitriol in one shop while, as lie said, 
he had bought it in another. In a recent case tried in the same 
court as Bennison’s, it was pn^ved that a woman had sworn 
falsely to the ^ death of her son, in order to defraud some heirs 
of entail. It appeared that her conscience was tender, and to 
enable her to swallow the oath she boiled some indigo, and made 
her l!^y dip his garter in it, whereby it was coloured blue, and 
she then held herself free to swear ^she had seen her son dieV 
Upon this sort ,Qf logic, if the witnesses, while speaking the truth, 
as tliey undoubtedly did in essentials, made some mistakes in 
incidental trifles, the convict might vent bis overcharged heart in 
accusing them of false swearing. In like maimer, if the poison 
was pot actually adniiKnstcrcd by bis own hand — if some other 
banded the .dish, or if by clumce the poor victim took herself the 
mess previously drugged for her — we* eoneeive it to be not im- 
possime that a man likcf ,BetUUse^ hkxwU up to 

Mieve that be was entitle to deny bei^ the murderer. 


But 
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But it is not with such plays and tricks of conscience that we 
have liere to do. These cases, and the last in particular, have been 
brouw^ht forward with a different view. We have said already 
that tlie evidence, though circumstantial, was complete, and no 
doubt could exist of Bennison's guilt. His trial was made the 
subject of an able article in the Edinburgh Courant {ixiXy 29, 
1850). The editor says : — 

^ Among the many questions which the perusal of this remarkable trial 
may suggest, probably one of the first will be— How far was this man’s 
religious fervour aflected ? Was he fn impious unbeliever, secretly 
scoffing at the holy name wjiich he so often invoked ? — Or was his hypo- 
crisy so deeply-grained as to make himself in somft measufe its dupe? 

“ Wlio made the heart, *tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us : 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 

Each spring, its various bias.” 

There is one conclusion to which, perhaps, we maybe allowed to point, 
without much risk of our mcaftingor our motives being mistaken — the 
apparent frequency with wdiich sinful appetite that led Bennison 
to the commission of his crime is found associated with fanatical ex- 
citement. No one in Edinburgh can need to be reminded of the 
aijpalling story of Major Weir, who, in the words of one of his con- 
temporaries, “ at private meetings prayed to admiration,” was “ ad- 
mired for liLs flood in prayer, his ready extemporary expression, his 
heavenly gesture.”* Bishop Lavington, in a work wliich is not now 
so fashionable* as it once was, remarks that many authors have shown 
a natural connection between enthusiasm and impurity” — a position 
which he illustrates by reference to many “ fanatical sects, the Nico- 
laitans, Gnosdes, Mbntanists, Valentinians, &c.,” as well as to tlie 
more modern distances of John of Leyden and David George. f It 
were easy to enlarge a catalogue, in which the name of St. Theresa 
would not be the first, nor that of Lucky Buchan the last ; and less 
public instances in point will probably occur to the recollection of most 
persons now living. The murderer Rush, it may be remembered, was 
in the habit of praying by the bedside of Emily Sandford ; and it is 
remarked by the chaplain of Newgate, in his last report on the state 
of moral and religious instruction in that prison, that the few collects 
who^deraand of him to be admitted to the most solemn mysteries of the 
faith are generally persons who are undergoing punie^hment for impure 
offences.’ | 

We must hasten to a conclusipn. We fear we cannot deny the 
occasional presence of some feelings akin to religion even in the 
commission of deadly crimes. It would not serve any practical 

- * Fraser’s Providential Pasng«ft,<‘ 1670. 918. in Mt. Wilapn> iiitj(|MSl^ 

Memoriala of Edinburgb, vpl. w. pp. OlO? 1 
t Bishop tiavington’fl Kuthiisiasm, pp. 154, 299, 300, edit. 1833. « 

i Fourteenth Report of the Ib^ijttetpri Home DUfrict; p. 2. 

1850. 

purpose 
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purpose to inquire liow much of the religious semblance of those 
great criminals was genuine ; what part was hypocTisy and what 
delusion; to fix the boundaries between enthusiasm and cant. 
Still less would it tend to edification, to drag into light the frailties 
of the eomtitutiondllg devout — to show the temlency (espc'clally 
of certain diseased temperaments) to slide from an enthusiastic 
fervour of Dmne love into tliie pnirien(‘y of human passion. 

It is more nseful to observe that the question of the alleged 
consciousness of Divine favour does not depend on nice dis- 
tinctions. In that matter, iA the belief of their acceptance w ith 
God, the worst of^thosc great criminals (supposing them to have 
had the belief) was not more certainly mistaken than the ignorant 
and presumptuous bigots whom we have described in the begin- 
ning of this Article. M‘Leod, in the cleft of the rock, praying 
before springing on his victim — Cameron leading the prayers of 
the family over the body of his murdered father-in-law — was not 
more assuredly alien from heaven than the fantastical Cami)bell, 
when, filled full of envy, hatred, maj[ice, and all uncharitableness, lie 
proclaimed himself to the world as ‘a child of God — of election 
sure.’ 

^ Among a rational people, ‘ th^ Men’ — the ‘ Professors ’ — those 
coxcombs of holiness — would soon fall into contempt, if they were 
not fostered by those who should teach the laity. They have, it is 
too certain, been all along encouraged by some of the Highland 
ministers — in whose opinion there cannot be too much preaching 
and praying, whatever be the quality, and who lend a willing 
ear to the blasphemies which these creatures utter as their ‘ ex- 
periences.’ Such are the dioines who put forward a convicted 
felon to lead the devotions of an assembly of pious people ! With 
them argument would be useless. But those lay preac'licrs have 
also been wmked at by a large 6ody of the clergy who disapproved 
of their practices, and yet would make no effort to put them down, 
from a weak fear of unpopularity. 

JVe have waived the controversy to which Investipators pungent 
production belongs. Our English readers will easily surmise that 
it refers mainly to the Free Kirk-- nor will it surprise thdm to 
learn that The Men very generally joined their forces with the 
new sect — and thatlttbis circumstance is considered by Investigator 
as a very principal cause of its success in the comparatively 
barbarous regions of ^ tiie far North.’ We trust wre shall, at all 
events, hear of no more tampering with the system of The Men 
on the part of any of the established clergy. 


Art. IV. 
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Art. IV. — Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeaii et h 
Comte de la March pendant les ann^es 1789, 1790, et 1791, re^ 

cueillie^ mise cn ordre^ et pubtiee par M, de Bacourt. 3 tomes. 
Paris. 1851. 

ly/r THIERS observed, in a note to the first volume of his 
i.TX. History of the French Revolution, published upwards of 
twenty years ago, that the particulars of the conduct of Mirabeau 
tow'ards all the several parties with which he had been connected 
were not yet accurately known, bu^ that they were destined to 
be so. He had obtained, he said, positive information from the 
persons who were to publish these particulars-i-nay, he had him- 
self 'seen the important document, in the form of a pblitical con- 
fession of faith, which was the secret treaty of Mimbeau with the 
Court ; but that he was not at liberty to print any of the papers, 
or even to name those who had the custody of them. He could 
only allirm what would be sufficiently demonstrated at no great 
<listance of time. * 

After the lapse of a- period far longer than had l>een sug- 
gested by M. Tliitws, or contemplated by Mirabeau himself at the 
abrupt close of his tempestuous existence, the publication of the 
volumes now before us has redeemed this pledge, and placed* 
before the world a large and certainly most curious body of 
evidence as to the secret j)olitical views of Mirabeau, and espe- 
cially as to his relations with the Court, during the first period 
of the Revolution. Dark and hateful as were those days 
which let loose upon France and the world all the worst passions 
of mankind, they present an eternal subject of inquiry and medi- 
tation to him ?vho would read the history of the world amidst the 
convulsions of this age. These volumes re-open the frightful 
prospect. They show that, of the^eatest calamities and horrors, 
none were fromflUie very commencement unforeseen. .They show 
by what fatality those evils, though foreseen, were not averted. 
Above all — such is the suicidal blindness of vanity — they exhibit, 
stripped of every disguise, that profligate, ambitious, and ift:e- 
gular spirit, which burned like a meteor at the approach of this 
storm— eager for power, eager for luxury, eager for gold — 
mingling the coarse pursuit of sensual enjoyment with schemes 
for the regeneration of an Empire — at onC^ a demagogue in 
one |>lace, and a courtier in another — fanning the flame in 
public which he professed in secret to quench, and describing 
with infinite sagacity and unmeastved force the amount of the 
calamities which his oWn and example only rendered 

more terrific and inevitable. To reconcile these inconsis- 
tencies; to vindicate Mim^beaia froiia. which rests upon 
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his genius, and lowers his public career almost to the level of 
bis private vices — and to present a definite apoloafy for his 
tortuous policy and conduct — h a task beyond the power of 
the biographer. But a singular combination of cin umstances 
has prescived, and now at length disclosed, materials (oimccted 
with this eventful pericKl which will reward the most deli- 
beiate study, Posteiity may chaw from the correspondence of 
Mirabeau witji^the Court what inferences it will, but these mys- 
terious documents are now in their full extent, or very neaily 
so, before us. Nothing more real or more genuine lias been 
rescued fiom the great tomulsion which was so soon to oven- 
thiow the monarchy of France — nothing more vividly cliaiactoi- 
istic of the real spiiit of that Revolution from its fiist com- 
mencement; of its authors, who worked a ruin far beyond their 
intentions; of its victims, who suffered evils so imraeasuiably 
beyond their descits. A tew months after the commenc-einent 
of this shoit but momentous coire^wndencc, he 'whose fer\jcl 
and reckless nature addiessed these appeals to the Court was 
already a corpse on the threshoW of that labyrinth fiom which 
he saw and was to find no exit. The other parties to this 
occult transaction, who had engaged in it fiom aM.uhnieut to 
the Queen, and with some hope of attaching Miiahtdii to her 
service, were scatteied o\er Europe, and were to ie\isit the 
Trianon no moie. Louis XVI., lost in apathy, unconscious of 
his resomces, and at times incredulous of his dangei — Maiie 
Antoinette, roused to efforts of which she had lon<r seemed 
incapable, remained alone to face destruction. The life and death 
of Mirabeau, flung like an episode across the fijst act of the 
Revolution, foreshadowed the whole catastrophe. In fmgUnd the 
sagacity of Burke already discerned the character of that pes- 
tilence from the false halo whicl had at one momcm surrounded its 
approach ; and that discovery rent asunder the t*s between him 
and his political friends. In France Mirabeau had seen as far and 
feared as much* He, too, discovered nothing between the National 
Assembly and the futnie but the annihilation of the monarchy 
and the butchery of the King. But these forebodings seemed only 
to rouse him to greater ardour, to excite him to keener virulence, 
to stimulate his personal jealousies and bis insatiable ambition, 
and even to mask the precautions he laboured to enforce on the 
Court in the disguise of the Jacobin Club. It was the strange 
fate of Mirabeau to denounce to the Court the hollowness of ^1 
the assurances on which it still relied against the Revolution, 
which he Was urging forwards ; and now, sixty years after the 
event, he denounces to posterity in these papers, destined for the 
private eye 6f Marie Antoinette, the houowncss of the scheme 
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he affected to have" made, and the worthlessness of the rivals 
whom he was endeavouring^ to supplant. Nor, if he relied on 
these papers for his justiheation witli posterity, as he expressed 
it in the closing hour of his life, can he have been insensible to 
the fat t that these memorials of his secret policy were the strongest 
condemnation of his public acts, and that the false poj>ularity 
which surrounded the hero of the revolutionary Assembly must 
be stripped off before liistory could rect)gnise in him the fidelity 
or the sagacity of a servant of the Crown. 

Tlie history of these papt^rs is si» singular, that it is rerpiisite 
we should introduce to our readers the secondary personages of 
this romantic narrative" before we proceed t^ examine the docu- 
ments themselves. These volumes have been skilfully edited 
by M. de Bacoiirt, late Minister of France at the Court of Turin, 
and who formerly filled an oflic'c c‘oniK‘c*ted with the French em- 
bassy in tliis countiy. It was, wc believe, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Prince Talleyrand, who t4)ok an interest in the earlier 
stages of M. de lia(‘c)iirt's Career, llmt the late Prince Augustus 
d’Arenberg was induced to* confide to this gentloin'an, alvmt 
twenty years ago, the d<‘posit he had himself recei\ed from 
Mira beau on his death-hed. The Print*e could not sanction a 
publication before the last actors in the scenes of 1791 slioaM 
have disappeared; but he prepared a succinct narrative of the 
transactions in which he had been so deeply engaged ; and this 
memoir forms the introduction to the j>resent work. By an un- 
deserved piece of good fortimc, Mira beau’s posthumous vimlica- 
tion (if so it can be called) is placed under the care and produced 
upon the testimony of a man of illustrious rank and undisputed 
honour. He survived by half a century the events of 1791 ; he 
surveyed them in the maturity of years with an abundant store 
of contemporary evidence, in which he found more misrepresenta- 
tion than fidelny or precision. He finally bequeathed his task to 
a gentleman worthy of his confidence ; and in accomplishing at 
this distance of date the last intentions of Mirabeau, the turbid 
stream of that depraved life loses much of its impurity by the 
tranquil and transparent medium through which it comes down 
to us. At the same time the language of the Prince in his 
later years cannot efface the recollection of part be was him- 
self disposed to take in the outset of the Revolution. His 
attachment to the person of the Queen was strangely balanced 
by his intimacy with a man whose profligacy, obscenity, and 
litter want of honour were notorious to all Eurom; and we 
are sometimes cmbartasseA to know whether the facility With 
which he passes over transactions of the most scandalous incon- 
sistency wifli Mitabean’s personal engagements to himself and to 

the 
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the Court is to be set down to the account of simplicity or bad 
faith. He was certainly frequently made the dupe of his for- 
midable ally ; he was sometimes degraded into becoming his tool : 
whilst Miral^au speculated on the integrity of his name and the 
depth of his purse. 

‘ I have been placed,’ says the Prince, *on a theatre where the 
actors were extremely conspicuous ; T have been intimately connected 
with some of ihpr most celebrated of them. I hava\known Courts 
and the world. From observing the manner in which the esteem of 
mankind is distributed, and the giotivcs upon which it is conferred — 
the facility with which it is sometimes caught by intrigants, whilst it 
is often refused to the^good — I learned that it must often be taken at 
a lower value^than is commonly imputed to it ; but I have felt at the 
same time that the one thing needful was to be at peace with oneself, 
and to live within the domain of one’s own conscience. 

‘ For the last twenty years ^we have been inundated with Memoirs 
on the Revolution and the times in which I have lived. These exam- 
ples would perliapshave deterred me fron} writing ; but 1 am reminded 
that, if this indifference be allowable for ‘myself, 1 have not the right 
to extend it to others ; and that, possessing the means of confuting 
calumny, I should seem to sanction it if 1 withheld tliem from publi- 
cation. But the supreme reason which lias decided me is the engage* 
merit I liad contracted with Mirabeau himself on his death*bed, to 
submit to posterity the evidence of the cause in which liis memory is at 
stake, and to bear the testimony which is due from me to his energetic 
and loyal efforts to save his country and his King. I shall publisli 
nothing in my lifetime; but at least these materials will be found after 
me, and 1 shall leave it to others to make a suitable use of them. 
Truth never comes too late for history.’ — vol. i. 7. 

The Count de la March, in early youth, and also*" in Ids later 
years, known as Prince Augustus d’Arenherg, was the second 
son of the head of the soverei|rn house of that name, bom in 
Brussels on ^he 30th of August, 1753. His father had distin- 
guished himself in the Seven Years’ War, and became early in 
life a field-marshal in the Imperial service, and one of the original 
knights of the Order of Maria Theresa. His family was thus 
closely connected with the Court of Austria^ then sovereign in 
the Low Countries ; and, on the other band, the last male of the 
great house De la Marck, his mother’s father, offered to transfer to 
him a regiment of German infantry whi0|i had been raised by 
the Count’s predecessors for the service of France in the time of 
Louis XIV. This offer was accepted for young Augustus, who 
accordingly took the regiment and with it the title$ tbotigh not 
the ^states, of the Count de la Marck, juid passed into the military 
, .service of France, though os a prince of the Empire he was not, 
Strictly speaking, a subject ol that or any other power. The 
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assent of Maria Theresa was required to sanction this an-ange- 
ment. It was the moment at wliich the archduchess Marie 
Antoinette was on the eve of concluding those brilliant nuptials 
which were the false harbingers of the greatest tragedy in the 
annals of kings. The young Austrian soldier was suitably re- 
commended to the beautiful Princess who, like himself, had 
just adopted France as her home; and when he entered the 
gay^society of Paris, where ho was allowed, by special perlnis • 
sion of the Court of Spain, to e^’oy the rank of grandezza^ 
which made him the equal of the highest class of French nobility 
(for his German rank would not have been, recognised at the 
Freuch Court), he easily obtained the regard and Cbnfidence of 
Marie Antoinette and of the circles which she honoured with the 
graceful intimacy of her happier years. He by and by married 
a great French heiress, and, having distinguished himself in an 
expedition to the East Indies, attained in every respect a very 
high position both at Paris find Versailles. It 'would be beside 
our present purpose, and it Js somewhat beside the principal 
olycct of this book, to retrace the reminiscences of the polished 
but defenceless and improvident society of that period, upon 
which M. de la Marck dwells with natural predilection. The# 
times already impending over it were such, that the least irregular 
Court which France had ever seen was about to be assailed for \ ices 
slanderously attributed to its chief ornaments ; and the Sovereign 
who more than any of his predecessors had governed for the sake of 
his people, was already denounced as a tyrant and suspected as a 
traitor. But the Ufa of the Court of France in the ten years im- 
mediately prc(Kding the Revolution exhibited little that could pre- 
figure that immense catastrophe. Even the Duke of Orleans is 
described by M. de la Marck as careless, weak, and humane, rather 
than as the deliberate enemy and Ambitious rival of»the Court, 
which he afterwards proved himself to be ; and the cause assigned 
by M. de la .Marck for this hostility— -a mere broach of etiquette, 
between one of the Anstrian Archdukes and the French Prin<?lps 
of the Blood— i^ ludicrously inadequate to account for the abomi- 
nable passions subsequently exhibited in the career of Philippe 
Egalite. ^ 

On one poix^t, howeigi^, M. d^ la Marck is deservedly explicit. 
The eorre^pond^im^ thi^ughout its most interesting portion, ex- ' 
hibits Mafie Antoinetle in the light of ck political personage. To" 
her the counselsvand appeals of Mirabeau were addressed^ and it ^ 
was by her influence alone flia| ddafriendly emxspirac^ for the sal^^ ^ 
vation of the monarchy to act Upon tl^^irxesolute mind of the 
King* The adoption of sndh means, after the eventa ' 

shows either to' what shifts the friends of the Court were redact, 
vox.* txiaa%\ no. ctxx^'in. z Or 
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or that insult aiul danpfor had at last roused in Mario Antoinette 
soincthlij^ of the spirit of her heroic mother. In tlic first 
years of llic reign the Queen had shown a marked repug- 

nan( (‘ to interfere in politics, and she had on more than one o(’ca- 
sion refused to lend lier infiueiu'c to sway the Cabin(*t or the 
King in favour of the policy of her brother, the Emperor Joseph. 
Thus at the outbreak of the war of succession of Eavaria in 1778, 
the Austrian /Ambassador was instructed to demand of Fiance 
the contingent of 24,000 irioij promised to the Imperial ( oui t bj 
the treaty of 175(3. The Queen was appealed to by the eiiMn, 
but she refused cv<en to mention the subject to the King. In 
1784, when^ilie affairs of Holland gave rise to an apprehension 
of war, Austria failed in like manner to obtain the active sup- 
port of France, in spite of the most pressing appeals fiom 
the Emperor to his sister. • Yet these very incidents were after- 
wards dressed up by all the arts of calumny- - and the Queen 
was in\ariably represented as a for<*fgn intrigante^ read} to sac’ri- 
fi(‘e the bc‘st interests of her adopted nation to the influence of 
her Austrian connexions. She had committed, indeed, the 
unpardonable fault of admitting to her society witlj iimiks of 
•peculiar favour some of the foreigners who frequented the* Coiiit ; 
but on M. de la March’s pointing out to her Majesty that tliis 
predilec tion was liable to miscronstruction, she replied, with affect- 
ing simplicity — It is true: hit they, at leasts ask iwtkiug of me. 
Still more clangerous to the Queen was that rapacious and j[)ro- 
fligate society of the Polignacs, into which she was fatally drawn. 
But to that society the Austrian party at 'the Court had ii(^\er 
bclong(?d. Count de Mercy, the Imperial Ambttssador, rarely 
went tliere. Count de Fersen, who knew the Queen’s real o])inion 
that circle, had always refused to join it, M. de la March 
speaks of it with unmitigated aversion. 

It was not, however, in these frivolous and exclusive salons that 
M. de la Marck could ever have met Miraheau, for the scandal 
ofhis vices was as undisguised as the violence of his opinions — 
and he had Icmg been estranged, both in manners and habits, from 
the company to which he might from his birth have aspired. It 
w^as agreed, it seems, one day in the year 1788, that M. de Meilban, 
the intendant of the province of Hainaulti should bring Miiabeau 
to a dinnel at. the house of the Prince de ^Poix, eldest son of the 
Due de Noailles, and then governor of Vcrsaulles. The paity 
consisted of M. de la Marck, the Tesses, the Viscount de Noailles 
(younger brother of the host)^ and ^nie other persons curious 
to nlc^et Mirabeau, He entered, and, with some astonishment, 
La Marck saw in him a man ungamly in countenance and figure, 
overdressed, wearing a huge quantity of powdered hair, large 
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coloured stone buttons to his coat, conspicuous for a profusion of 
bows, an excess of compliments, and, in short, an entire absence 
of tliat modest self-possession which belongs to high breeding 
and good taste. As the dinner proceeded, the conversation took 
a political turn, and Mimbeau recovered all his advantage by the 
vigour and eloquence with which he discussed the topics of the 
day. M. de la March naturally exchanged some remarks with 
him on the politics of Germany, with which Mirabeau was 
better acquainted than his countrymen usually are. In spite of 
the extreme difference of the characters of the two men, thc?y 
attract<'d one another, aftd their acquaintance speedily ripened into 
a friendship, which remained unbroken till Mirabcau’s death. 
That friendship is one of the few passages of his life which left 
hini better than it found him, and still sheds some credit on his 
memory. It is obvious, ho\rever, that in spite of the sentiment 
Mira})oau affected at times to throw over it, lie had mainly 
sought and cultivated M, Sc la Martrk, as he did every one else, 
for the use he could make <ff him, and it was a connexion in 
which all the smiccs were on one side and all the exactions on 
the other. 

Strange relations these to have sprung up even in that strange 
time between so great a favourite of fortune as Count de la 
Marek and one who had so little to thank her for as Mirabeau : — 
the one a Prince of the Empire, assoeiaU'd by birth, feelings, 
and opinions with the nearest interests of the Court ; the other 
an outlaw, whose talents might shake the world, but could 
scarcely opeg a ddor in Paris : the one opulent, refined, a con- 
summate gentleman; the other profligate, unscrupulous, coarse 
in his manners, reckless in his conduct. For the existence* — 
above all for the protraction — §>f sucli an intimacy between 
two such men these volumes do not account, though they show 
how often and how sorely it was tried. The one had genius, 
without being able to regain the broad track of honour or^the 
station of duty ; the other had virtue, but accompanied with 
boundless indulgence for the sins of genius, and (though his 
writing often shows remarkable talent) a want of practical pene- 
tration of which Mirabeau availed himself largely. . pertain it is 
that through this eventlul period they continued to liM in constarit 
intiihacy,, though their acquaintance brought neither w one nor to 
the other the political results each of fliem had anticipated. 

The relations thus commenced in society were soon to be trans- 
planted to a more agitated Upon the convocation of the 

States General, M. de la March was elated, though he had never 
been formally naturalized, for the bailUage of Quesnoy, in which 
his wife’s estate of Raismes was situated, and he sat^ in fact^ as 
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the representative of the nobles of that frontier district, most of 
whom (like the* head of his own house) resided in the Austrian 
Low Countries. It was not, therefore, until after the union of 
the three orders* that Mirabeau met him in the National Assem- 
bly. Their conversation was resumed on friendly terms, and, 
shortly afterwards, M. de la Marck invited the hero of the 
Jeu de Paume ^o dine alone with him in his private apartments, 
Mirabeau accepted, saying, that with an aristocrat like himself, 
he should always get on well. In fact, the natural bent of 
Mirabeau’s mind, and even of his vices, was essentially aris- 
tocratic ; but he was the chief of those traitors to thcii- order 
who in days of revolution let in upon the state the passions 
they despise and the pretensions they reject. The description of 
this interview deserves to be cited : — 

^ No sooner had Mirabeau entered the room than he said to M. de 
la Marck, “ You are displeased with me, are you not? With you 
and with many others.*’ If that is tlilh case, you should begin witli 
those who live in the palace* The vessel of the state is struck by a 
most violent tempest, and there is no one at the helm.” Mirabeau 
continued a long while in this strain, excited himself to fury against 
the faults already committed, and accused M. Necker of incapacity 
and ignorance. He maintain<kl that it was shameful for this Minister 
not to have brought forward at the opening of the States-General a 
complete scheme of finance, adapted not only to cover the miserable 
deficit of 160 millions, but even to augment the revenue of the king- 
dom. He said that for such a country as France it w^as a mere 
joke to accomplish this object ; but that it required deeper views and 
bolder conceptions than those of M. Necker, whb was, in his opinion, 
altogether below his position. M. de la Marck, without discussing 
these weighty questions, contented himself with replying, ^‘But what 
are you driving at, yourself, w^h the incendiary conduct you have 
adopted in the Assetnbly and out of doors? ” The fate of France 
is decided ! exclaimed Mirabeau — “ The words Liberty and Taxes, 
voted by the people, have rung round the kingdom. We shaU not 
ge^out of it wiUiout a government more or less similar to that of 
England.’* 

< In the midslb of all declamation and abuse of the Ministers, he 
still professed gnod will to the monarchy, and repeated that it was 
not his fault if he was repelled, and compiled for bis personal safety 
to make hnfte^lf the leader of the popular party. “ The time is come, 
said he, lifting his finger, when men must be rated by what they 
carry in this little space under the forehead, between the eyebrow.^^ 

♦ It is singular that la Marck barfly illudea tp| the first afflw ef the Iterolu- 

tioD, and especiaUy to the decisive, step of the ifilioo of thel^e Ord^^-^ which he 
' bitfisel^ as a noble, assented, though it was thelmmedia^a^ylolrat subjoi^d^Ti ' 
, of the Upper Cbambers to the Tiers 'and h? menaces Stid 

\ treachery which ought. to have removed all dodbt friaxn hw mind as to the fine espoused 
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‘ M. de la Marck vainly attempted to demonstrate to him that what 
he wjis saying neither justified nor excused the audacity of his revolu- 
tionary speeches ; and that his eloquence, admirable as it was, was not 
worth the harm it did the country. “ The day that the King’s Minis- 
ters will consent to reason wdtli me,” answered Mirabeau, “ they will 
find me devoted to the royal cause and the safety of the monarchy.” 

But what,” rejoined his friend, “ is to be the end of the present state 
of things ? ” “ The ruin of France,” answered he ; “ and if the 

country is to be saved, there must be no delay in employing the only 
means that can succeed. The present system is absurd, insane. The 
Assembly is left to itself ; and it is supposed either that it can be sub- 
dued by force, as the aristocratic party have it, or brought round by 
the hollow and redundan! phrases of M. Necken What is wanted is, 
that the Government should seek to form a party in il by means of 
men who could influence, excite, or calm it.” ’ — p. 93. 

It was at the end of the month of June, 1789, a fortnight before 
the attach on the Bastille^ that MiraBeau lield this language, and 
at parting expressed to M. dc la Man'k his desire frequently to 
repeat their private interviews. Enough had already been said on 
this occasion to strengthen tlfe profound apprehensions which the 
first blast of the revolution had excited in the minds best quali- 
fied to judge of it ; and M. de la Marck saw the advantage to 
be derived from a close obser\'ation of one who was dcstincfl 
to act so amazing a part in it. From this conversation, and from 
every succeeding incident in the political career of Mirabeau, 
in as far as it ^ms connected with M. de la Marcli^ it is easy tc> 
perceive that the great tribune of the people and chief revolu- 
tionary orator of the Assembly was playing in different spheres 
a totally di&rent %ame ;* ancl that his schemes were from the 
very outset oT the revolution quite as much directed to the acqui- 
sition of ministerial power on the one side, as of popular influence 

* We shall not attempt to adduce in detail the voluminous evidence of the nume- 
rous contradictions and inconsistencies which might be opiK)sed from other sunrees to 
M. de la March’s narrative. But at this very moment — the commencement of July, 
1789 — there is ample and authentic proof both from the language and the public' 
actions of^ Mirabeau that he was playing a double game. It was at this samestime 
that he said to M. Mouuier, who related the interview which took place in one of the 
bureaux of the Assembly, and to M. Ber|a8se, who was present,—* Gentlemei^ I met 
the Duke of Orleans yesterday and said to him, ♦* Monseigneur, you cannot deny that 
we may soon have Louis ^ VII. instead of Louis XVI., and' in that case your Royal 
Highness would be at least Lieuteuant-General of the kingdom.” 1%e puke of Orleans, 
gentlemen, answered me verylSliiily.* It was at this same time that seen working 
with Rugot and Robespierre to breed dissatisfaction in the AssemUy at the King’s 
assurance that the Assembly bad nothing to fear from the troops ; and when MdUkiior 
accused him of tampering with the army, he replied, — *My good fellow, 1 am as 
^attached as you are to the &rone ; hot what does it signify whether we have Louis XyU^ 
"instead of Loois.XVL, and w^y do tye want a baby to govern Us ?’ Above all,, (ib die 
9tik..of July he produced the memordble address to the King dematuling the dtstwis^ 
of tke troops from Paris, which wa* followed by the measures that ebver^ l^rancb with 
National Guards,and by the^ attack on the Bailie ! ' 
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on the other. Acting partly on the fears and partly on the hopes 
of the Court ; nreconcilable towards a Minister like M. Necker, 
whom he lelt it necessary to remove ; alternately servile and in- 
solent to Lafayette and Montmorin, whom he hated and despised 
as much as ho did Necker, but whom he hoped at times to 
convert into the instruments of his own devices ; Miraheau 
invariably exhibited himself to M. de la Marck, and is con- 
sequently exhibited in this correspondence, as a man eager to 
take the govenftnent on the footing of a constitutional minister, 
and resolved, if he should sqipcced in this enterprise, to devote 
himself to save the monarchy, in whose ruin he foresaw that the 
whole established oilier of things, the royal family, and probably 
he himself irtust perish. He was not ignorant of the enormous 
obstacles which his preceding history, his present violence, and his 
whole cliaracter presented to the execution of such a scheme. He 
more than once exclaimed to his friend how bitterly he lamented 
the injury which the immorality of his early life was doing to the 
State. He clung with the utmost tenUcity to every chance which 
seemed likely to obtain for him th« reluctant confidence of the 
Court ; and we shall presently see to what a strange series of 
coadjutors and intermediates he successively committed himself in 
the hope of obtaining the direction of affairs under the shelter of 
some purer name. But, however eager he might be to pursue 
this track, on which, except from M. de la‘ Marck, he met with 
little encouragement, he seems not to have felt that the chief 
barrier lay in his own conduct since the meeting of the National 
Assembly, in his suspected relations with the guiltiest insti- 
gators of those first days of bloodshed and iiisult to, the Crown, 
and in the clear fact that if he meant well to tlie Court he 
was false to the people. With these considerations present to 
her mind, and heightened by^ihe aspersions which identified 
the great orator with all that was most fierce and personally 
hostile to herself in the revolution, it is not wonderful that 
the Queen, to whom these appeals were mainly directed, re- 
coiled from the offern of safety tendered by such hands. In 
September, 1789, M, de la Marck caused the Countess d^Ossun, 
a lady in waiting fmd a favourite of Marie Antoinette, to explain 
to her Majesty the object and intentions with which he continued 
to cultivate ^e friendship of Miraheau. The Queen herself 
shortly afterwards took notice of this communication : ‘ I have 
never doubted,’ stuid she, ' of your- sentiments ; but, I think we 
shall never be so unhappy as to be reduced to dm, of 

Mirabeau.’ ' ^ ^ ^ 

. It is not, thmfoT^, to these voluines that we innsi look for the 
r ^^rntterpart of;the iniri^es in 
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for unhappily the estimate we have long since formed of his cha- 
racter do<Js not li‘ad to the inference that because ho had si*( rctly 
adopted one line of jmliry ho had bona jide — and entirely — aban- 
doned the other. Certain it is, that tlm)Ughout this period, and to 
the c’osoof his life, even after Marie Antoinette had found herself 
forced to the ])ainful extremity of listening to him, even pci’sonally, 
his language in i)ul)lie was to the last degree ofTcmsivc and dan* 
gerous; sometimes his votes were hostile — even when he pro- 
tected, his attitude w’as menaeiug. In a word, all the re- 
source's and exertioas of his genius and his foresight were 
tainted with duplicity ; and history will not acquit a public 
man of grcjit crimes •because they were jierpetrated openly, 
whilst he was protesting in secret against the policy he con- 
tinued to pursue. 

(Ju one point, however, M. de la March’s testimony assumes 
a more direct character, and he ceiMainly discredits, lliough wc 
cannot think he satisfactorily disproves, the imputation on Mira- 
beau of secret relaticms, I^ostile to the Court, w ith the Duke of 
Orleans. Up to tljc middle of the }car 1788, ho afFums posi- 
tively tliat these tw'o personages had never met. The Duke, be 
says, requested him to make a dinner for the purpose of intro^ 
ditcimj him to Mirabcau. The party took place, but it was uq- 
ph'asunt; the principal guests were ill pleased with one another, 
and Mirabcau observed some da^s afterwards to his liosl, that 
as for the Duke, he ‘ nellher liked him nor trusted him.’ The 
question, then — ^accepting M. de la March’s evidence in 
is narr(>we<l to this point ; — whether, between the period imme- 
diately preceding *1110 opening of the Elats Generaux and the 
5th and 6th*of October, 1789, the acquaintance of Mirabcau and 
Egalite had ripened into a political conspiracy ? To that sup- 
position M, de la Maick gives a decided negative. He states 
that at the very time when Miraneau was suspectqfl of drawing 
money from the Palais Royal, he w^as, in fact, so distressed that 
he threw himself on his own generosity for a loan of 50 loms. 
M. de la March placed such a sum at his disposal, not only on 
that but on several other occasions, only requiring of him a pro- 
mise that he would not borrow elsewhere, and hoping that this 
friendly assistance might secure the independence of his opinions. 

But he goes beyond these inferences : — 

In the conversations which I had every day with Mirabea^ I 
made him talk of the men who in those times seemed ready to 
at the head of the revolution, if not to direct it. He had a sovereign 
contempt for most of.theiq, and thought little of M. de I^a&y^tte 
and the Duke of Orleans. Though it has often been repeat^ that he 
.was led by the party^ of this latter personaga»t aan .affirm, iiiyself, 
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tliat he never }iad intimate relations with the Orleans party. Laclos, 
who was the soul of it, knew men too well to give his confidence to 
Mirabeau ; and from the opening of the States General, lie had |:)er- 
suaded the Duke of Orleans that Mirabeau would bo for the King. 
A short time before the days of the 5th and 6th of October, the Duke 
of Orleans came to dine at my house in Versailles' with Count Mira- 
beaii, and I clearly saw that there was a reserve between them wJiich 
excluded the supposition of a secret understanding, for they had 
neither of them^ at that time especially, any interest to deceive me. 
Indeed, a few^ays afterwards, I was confirmed in my opinion by a 
question of the Duke of Orleans^ who asked me suddenly and abruptly, 
“ When will Mirabeau serve the Court ?** I avoided answering in 
such a manner as to prolong the conversation, and merely said, At 
present, I thick he has not taken the road to get there.” ' — i. 112. 

We are compelled, by his own avowal, to impute to M. do la 
Marck less perspicacity than to Laclos, who ‘ knew men too well 
to give his confidence to Mirabeau,’ It is not true that neither 
Mirabeau nor the Duke of Orleans luul at that time any interest 
to deceive the amiable Count ; for to fleceive him was to deceive 
the Court, and the least appearance of intimacy on the part of 
Mirabeau with the Duke would have been a glaring contradiction 
to all the assurances he was constantly giving in private. If 
any such intimacy did exist, it would have been disguised under 
an appearance of reserve, and nowhere more carefully than at 
M. de la March’s table, whom . botli parties knew as the (Queen’s 
attached friend. 

The remainder of the passage relating to these events is, how- 
ever, so striking and positive, that, without closer inspection, it 
would go far to remove the suspicion still lingering over them. 

‘ The state of affairs became more and more alarming. Towards 
the end of September, 1789, Mirabeau was always repeating to me, 
in speaking of the Court, Wljat are those people thinking of? 
Dou’t they see the chasms opening beneath their feet?” Once, indeed, 
roused to more than ordinary exasperation, he cried out, All is lost. 
The King and Queen will perish— you will see it. The populace will 
scomge their corpses ’’—and remarking the horror this r expression 
caused me, he added, ^‘Yes, will scourge their corpses^ Yoq . don’t 
enough understioid the dangers pf their position, yet they ought to be 
made known to them.” 

‘ Did his penetration already embrace the horrible events of the 5th 
and 6tb of Octol>er ? It would seem sq; but it was not to me alone 
that he thus expressed himself; he concealed fixun no one his opimons 
and his fears. Henc^^,his enemies, and, perhaps^ many who were not 
his enemies, were led to^eay that bo had prepared the mpyement of the 
5th of October, and had played theLobipfi part in it, , 
procedure p£ the Cb&telet agahisf^ ft^ded in great 

measure on conv^satiprts he h^ In fact, 
‘ ’ the 
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the most profound obscurity still veils the true instigators of that event. 
On the 4th of October Paris was in the utmost fermentation ; a re])ort 
was circulated that the banquet of the guards was the commencement 
of a plot for the destruction of the Assembly. The morning of the 5th 
of October was, however,, quiet at the Chftteau. The King went out 
shooting, without paying much attention to the news from the capital ; 
and he only returned in the evening amidst the shots which the mob 
<»f Paris w’as firing on the guards in the great avenue of Versailles, 

‘ If Mirabeau had been guilty of the erime of which lie was accused, 
it was in the morning of that day that' he must have concerted with 
his alleged accomplices to direct the gnovement and avail himself of 
it ; but, instead of assisting at those councils of attack and defence, 
3firnheau passed with mt: the day of the 6th Oetohet' till six in the 
evening. We dined together alone, and discussed the aftaiVs of Brabant 
over a itiap of that country, though the greater part of our conversa- 
tion turned on the dangers of the Court and the agitation then reigning 
ill Paris. We were, how'cver, still ignorant of the coming events of 
that day. All that Count Mirabeau said bore the stamp of that skill 
and vigour which the circumstances required, and it would have been 
well if the subject had been timted in the King’s cabinet as it was by 
Mirabeau at my house. In all Re said he spoke not the language of 
faction, but of a great citften ; and I affirm, from the bottom of my 
conscience, that tins man was entirely a stranger, in his intentions as 
well os in his actions, to the intrigues which excited so violent an* 
effervescence in the city of Paris.’ — i. 114. 

It would certainly imply an astounding amount of duplicity 
and artifice that a man actually engaged in the preparation 
of an atrocious conspiracy, then about to take a sanguinary 
vengeance on the Royal Guards for the boisterous loyalty they 
had displayw^at the banquet of the 1st of October, should pass 
the very hours during which the mob. of Paris, headed by its 
female fiends, was marching on Versailles, in discoursing with a 
faithful adherent of the Court on ihe perils instantly impending 
over the Royal family, and the mode of averting disasters of 
which he was himself the contriver. 

The particulars related by M. de la Marck as to the occurrences 
of the 5th i&d 6th of October are greatly at variance with^ the 
accounts giveii by all other contemporary writers, and especially 
with the narrative adopted by M; Thiers. As to the 5th, this 
historian says: 

‘ li itait mze heuree du matin f on apprend les mouvemens de Paris, 
Mirabeau a’avance vers le Pr4sidem Mpunier : “ Paris/’ lui dit-il, 
“ marche sur noii%v Trouvez: vous mal, allez au chiteau, dire au 
Roi d’accepter purenient et simpiPment.” Paris marche? — tant 
mieux ! ” repond MounteB; nous fiae tous— mais tous— rdtat 

y gagnera.’’ mot est vraimefit joli,” rtprend Mirab^O, et il 

letourna a sa place. La discusi^ioa coiitimia jiisqu’ji trois h^e^, dm/ 

M. de 
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M. de la Marck affirms on the contrary ! — 

* Mirabeau passa avec moi la journee du 5 Octobro jusqu’h, six lieuros 
du soir. Nous diriilmcs chez moi t^te-k-t^te, &c. Ce jour-la done, le 
6 Octobre, apres nos longues conversations sur les circonstaiices du 
moment, je conduisis Mirabeau k six heures du soir h VAsseviblee, et 
c^est la que nous e&mes pour la premiere fois connaissance de Tapproche 
de la populace def*- Paris.* 

Here is a flat contradiction df the assertion that the approach of 
the mob was k™wn and commented upon in the Assembly at eleven 
in the forenoon. But M . de Ja Marck says nothing of the morning 
sitting olxhe Assembly, which had opened at eleven, and adjourued 
at three, to resumorat six. Does he medn us to infer that he and 
Mirabeau were there together, and so spent the day in company, 
or that they spent it in private ? The latter might be supposed, 
If it were not well known from the above anecdotes, and from other 
sources, that Mirabeau wa% at the morning sitting. If so, it is 
difficult to conceive how the events of Paris, which had been in 
preparation during the whole of thj preceding day, should only 
have been known at Versailles — tot Mirabeau especially — at six in 
the evening of the 5th ; and if M. de If Marck be wrong on this 
essential point of the time, what weight is due to the rest of 
•his story? It distinctly appears from all the otlier accounts 
we have been able to examine, that the mob began to arrive at 
Versailles between three and four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
5th, and that Mirabeau had conveyed his knowledge of its 
approach to Mounier four hours sooner. All M. de la Marck’s 
declarations to the Queen and to posterity in defence of Mira- 
beau rest on the incredible assurance that Mirabeau.knew nothing 
of the approach of the mob' till six in the evening. Upon this 
point, of such essential consequence to the whole theory of Mira- 
beau’s conduct, as set forth |.by his friend, the narrative now 
before us stands quite alone, and seems irreconcilable with any 
supposition but a total failure of memory. 

At six o’clock, however, according to the Prince, in the 
gathering dusk of October evening, the first tigns of the 
ajppalUng night which was to follow were already perceptible, and 
the angry crowd rolled onwards towards the palace. Mii^abeau 
entered the Ai^embly, where the King’s message, implying 
his qualified^ acceptance of the projected Constitution and the 
Deelaration of . lAie .Eights of Man, was |hen ]pder disc^mn, 
and was vehem^y attacked by > Robespieirq. J 
not to defied tbk Courts but. .,ta deno)n»(^ 

^ those pretmidedvl^^ banquets wWh the 

of the ]^ple, lmd throw sparks com- 

' table 
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table his denunciation of the proceedini^s at the military ban- 
quet. Mirabeau exclaimed, with terrific energy, that he re- 
garded that denunciation as supremely impolitic; but that he 
himself was ready to furnish the details and to sign it — ‘ pro- 
vided the Assembly would declare that the person of the King 
is alone inviolable, and that all other persons in the State, 
whoever they may be, arc equally subject and responsible to 
the laws.’ l^he Assembly was electrified by this appeal, which 
was understood to cover a direct attack upon the Queen, and the 
denunciation was withdrawn. But^not a word in that place and 
at that moment of dangers which were to end, ere morning dawned, 
in brutal massacre ; not 'jm attempt to support even the dignity 
of the Assembly, whose sitting was interrupted by the irruption 
of Maillard at the head of a band of infuriated viragos ! On the 
following day the Royal family w^ere dragged to Paris, and 
Mirabeau took the step, prudent in any case, of causing the 
Assembly to decree that it was inseparable from the person of 
the Sovereign, Yet at thii^very crisis Mirabeau applied him- 
self to the composition of tke first of the confidential papers 
intended for the use of the Court, which form the most curious 
portion of this collection ; and on the Ir^th of October, the note 
of which we shall quote the most striking passages w^as placed 
by its author in the hands of M. de 4a Marck to be communicated 
to the King. It will bo observed that it is dated two days after 
the sudden departure of the Duke of Orleans for England and 
Mirabeau’s well-known speech, ‘ I take him for my master ? I 
would not have him for a valet/ At that moment all political 
connexion between the two personages-— if any such had existed 
— (on which jloint Lafayette’s language is most distinctly affirma- 
tive) — was undoubtedly broken, and we must express our con- 
viction that at all events it was^ never renewed. Mirabeau’s 
description of the deplorable position of the monarchy is ex- 
tremely powerful and just:— 

< The King was not free to come to Paris, and whether the As- 
sembly was br was not free to.follo^ him thither, it certainly iiad ^iQt 
the power to save him from gou^Jhere. Is tl^en the King free in 
Paris? He is so. far free, that^ho other will entirely suppresses his 
own ; but he is .^rtainly not free to quit Paris ; be is not free to* choose 
the guards of {as person ; be has not even the direct coiuniand of the 
militia to whom his safety is entrusted. !Not can it be said tliat the 
personal safety of the King in'BKi^ Is complete, l^laoed as he is, the 
smallest accldehts may ^inpromise that safety, which Is menaced by 
.movements from without, % cominotions within, by the divisions^ of 
pai4t^^ the faults of zea>, those of fmpatieOeei aii^, most of all, by a 
violent colMon betwieen the^capftid the provineeg. If Paris^ is 
powerful^ It also contains great cauaca of ^tjifbaitee. Its. excited 
. "V: mob 
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mob is irresistible. Winter is approaching, subsistence is scarce, and 
a bankruptcy may ensue. What will Paris be in three months? 
Certainly a hospital, perhaps a theatre of horrors. Is it there that 
tbe Head of the nation can deposit his own existence and all our 
nopes ? 

‘ Still more fatal events are in preparation. The National Assembly, 
so ill-composed from the first, finds the confidence of the country in its 
labours daily decreasing. The best intentions cannot avert errors. 
The Assembly borne beyond its own principles by the fatal irre- 
vocability it gave to its first decrees, and, as it can neither contradict 
itself nor rec^e, its own powev is an obstacle the more. The respect 
inspired by a great name and a great revolution seen from afar, and 
those hopes^, which ^are so necessary to a nation, still sustain it; but 
every day some portion of public opinion detaches itself from the grand 
cause wliich required the individual concert of all parts of the empire. 
A dark commotion is at hand which may blast in a moment the fruit 
of the greatest enterprise. The body politic falls into dissolution ; a 
crisis can alone regenerate it. It requires a transfusion of new blood. 
The only way to save the State and th^ infant Constitution is to place 
the King in a position wliich may a%w him to throw himself instantly 
upon his peopled — i. 367. 

He then proceeds to discuss in the same strain the various 
•expedients which suggested themselves for this purpose. To 
take post upon Metz or any other frontier w’ould be to declare war 
on the nation and to abdicate the throne. To remove into the 
interior of the kingdom and summon the nobles to join the royal 
standard there, would be not less dangerous. The plan which Mira- 
beau proposed was to contrive the organization of a corps of 10,000 
men on some point midway between Rouen &nd Paris, and that 
the Court should then leave the capital in the face of day, and 
retire upon Normandy, which was by position and character one 
of the most trustworthy parts f f the kingdom, and might, in con- 
junction wkh Brittany and Anjou, present considerable military 
strength : that this departure should be accompanied by a pro- 
clamation addressed to the Nation against the tyranny of the mob 
of Paris, protesting that the King adhered to all his liberal in- 
tentions, and eng^einents, and would fulfil them; that a xiew 
Assembly sbpqld shortly be convoked ; and that the authority of 
the Crown was indissolubly united to the liberdes and wishes of 
the People. 

This docmnmt contains the substance of the advice Miinbeau 
uniformly, tendered to the Court, and it muit be supp<^sd to ex- 
press the,ppiiu(^ really entert^ned at diat.timp wbfth- 

lessness of the Assembly and the brutidity nf ^tbe mob nf 
: Paris. To suwPund lih^ with a cpthipetenl military force 
% the heart of WSA of him 
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who had called for the dismissal of the troops on the 9tli of 
July, and had mt interposed to prevent the massacre of the 
guards on the 6th of October ! But this Royal Exodus was to 
be accompanied by a declaration of policy in which it may fairly 
be inferred that he reser\^ed to himself the largest share of actual 
power. 

M. de la March was not a little embarrassed by the receipt of 
such a communication. The Queen was exasperated against 
Mirabeau for his language with reference to the banquet of the 
Gardes du Corps and the suspicions which connected him with 
the recent outrage on Ijer person. The King was inacessible. 
At length M. de la March requested a private? interview with the 
Count de Provence {Monsieur) ; and was accordingly intro<luccd 
to his closet at the Luxembourg in the dead of the night. His 
Royal Higlmess listened to La March’^ strange story, and read the 
paper — but replied that the Queen had not inlluence enough to de- 
cide the King to act in a question of this gravity, and that as for the 
King, his inherent wcahness\xceedcd all belief. ‘ Figure to your- 
self as his character ’ — added ine epigrammatic brother — ‘ balls of 
ivory oiledy which you try to keep together,^ After two hours’ dis- 
cussion the matter seemed hopeless, and we infer that this memoir 
never reached its destination.^ Some further intercourse, how ever,* 
took place between Mirabeau and Monsieur througli the Due de 
Levis, and amongst the fantastic plans subsequently entertained 
and abandoned by Mirabeau for the formation of a Cabinet, in 
which he himself should take a leading part, one was to make the 
future Louis XVIH. nominal Prime Minister of Louis XVL ! 

The ensuii:^ weeks of November and December, 1789, were 
principally engrossed by the attempts of Mirabea:u to come to an 
understanding with Lafayette in the construction of a cabinet based 
upon a coalition, and including th% leading members of the revo- 
lutionary party. In spite of the aversion and jealousy which 
they entertained for one another, a serious attempt was made by 
Talon and other friends to bring them together. Several per- 
sonal conferences took' plage between them, and a note exists in 
Mirabeau’s handwriting which reveals the scheme of this coalition 
govermnent. Necker was to' be the titular Premier, the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux Chancellor, M. de Liancourt Minister of 

* Campv Uirabeatt's private Imd copied die memoir of the 15tb 

. October;; was 40 alarmed at wbat he had done,, that be wae at one ti«e on' the point, pf 
divulging it to the NatioiiaJ Ateembly, by way of exculpating himself. Tbiem 
has clearly been led into error wbeuTbe'aiBnQi (vol, i. p. leO) that the diiebt liitsfot^- 
tton between Idimbeau and the Gantt was commenced atdiU.timo*, that fti 
October, 1789. The attempted, negotiation through, 

no result; and M. de la Marck-ftirbdJs M. TKisrs's 'I’rince.Btnmger') left Bnis 

War, 
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War, Talleyrand Finance, M. de la Marck himself Marine, 
Miraln^au in the Cabinet without a portfolio, Tar^jet Mayor 
of Paris, Lafayette Marshal of France and Generalissimo for 
the rc-or{?anization of the army. These projects, however, were 
as evanescent as they w^re vague. Even as early as the 7 th of 
November the Assembly had adopted the fatal resolution that 
none of its members could enter the Ministry during the whole 
period of the ^ssion. That resolution was avowedly aimed at 
Mirabeau, lest the influence of his parliamentary talents should 
be transferred to the service 'of the Crown. But that inihicnce 
failed to procure the rejct'tion of the measure most adverse to Ids 
designs. 1 le ironically proposed his own personal disqualifica- 
tion, but the original resolution was put iind carried against him, 
and from that moment the formation of a parliamentary (Jabinet 
became impossible. No decision could more effectually cemtri- 
butc to aggravate the Revolution than this, whi(‘h left the Assembly 
without ministerial leaders and the Ministry without parliamentary 
authority, ^ 

We return, however, to the direct relations of Mirabeau with 
the Court, as the most curious and novel part of the work before 
jis. An interval of some months occurred — from the Ifitli of De- 
cember, 1789, to the Kith of March in the following year — during 
which M, de la Marck repaired to Brussels to attend to his own 
family affairs in the Low Countries. lie was summoned back to 
Paris by M. de Mercy, with whom he had so many points of c'on- 
nexion and sympathy. On his return he found Mimboau more than 
ever discouraged by the aspect of affairs, irritated at tlie failure of 
his ministerial projects, indignant at the incapacity the Govern- 
ment, jealous of his rivals in the Assembly, and tormented by his 
creditors. In this state of things M. de la Marck was at once 
informed by, the Austrian amb&sador that he bad been sent for 
by oitler of their Majesties — that the King and Queen had re- 
solved to claim the services of Mirabeau, and that they charged 
La* Marck with the entire conduct of this secret negotiation, 
which was not to be divulged even to M, Necker, who had en- 
titx>ly lost their confidence. A private interview was arronged at 
M. de la Marck’s house in the Rue St. Honor6 between Mirabeau 
and M. de Merc^, at which the former repeated his earnest recom- 
mendation that the King should withdraw from Paris, but not 
from France. On the following day M. de la Marck was ix^ 
structed to attend the Queen in the private apartment of Madame 
Thibaut, her fitfii femme de ckambre, ^ 

* The Queen heg^n by saying that for about two months she and the 
King had taken the resolution of drawingf neareV to Count Mirabeau, and 
that they had selected me for this purp^ She jn^^ted what she had 

» 3aid 
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said some months before, that she had never distrusted my i^ersoual 
relations with Mirabeau ; but she inquired, wdlli a certain tone of em- 
barrassment and curiosity, if I thought tliat Mirabeau had had no 
share in the horrors of the 5th and 6tli of October. I assured her 
Majesty that he had passed those two days in great part with myself, 
and that we were dining together when the arrival of the Parisian mob 
was announced at Versailles. I added tiiat I had wished at that time 
that the King’s Ministers could have heard the opinions expressed at 
that tUe-a-tUe^ and still mure, that they could have acted upon them. 

“ You give me pleasure,” answered the Queen, in a more confi- 
dent tone ; I iiad great need to be uMeceived on this point, for from 
the reports current at tlig time, I confess I liad retained a horror of 
Count Mirabeau, which has not a little contributid to reta^^d our reso- 
lution to apply to him to check, if possible, the fatal consequences of 
the revolution.” 

‘ At this moment the King entered. Without any preamble, and 
with his accustomed bluntness, he said,*‘^ The Queen has already told 
you that I mean to employ Count Mirab(*au, if you think that it is 
his intention and in his po\qpr to be of use to me. AVhat do you 
think?” — I frankly answered tl«,t I thought this measure was taken 
very late, and I pointed out the extreme impolicy of his Ministers, 
who ought from the opening of the States General (as they might 
then easily have done) to have rallied lo the King’s interests the depu- 
ties most remarkable for their talents, who had since become leaders of 
the revolutionary party. I said that Mirabeau himself had suggested 
some such overture, but that the Ministers had repelled lain with an 
arrogant presumption w'hich they certainly had no right to exhibit. 
I added, that the longer the remedy was deferred the more difHcult 
it became to destroy the evik — Ah !” said the King, “ there is 
nothing to hope on Hhat head from M. Necker. All that is done by 
M. de Mirab&u must remain a profound secret from my Ministers, 
and I rely on you to secure it.” — I was confounded by this answer. 
I could not conceive how the Kii^ could expect to employ a man 
like Mirabeau without the knowleoge of his Ministers^ Indeed, the 
advice and the acts of such a man could not fail to be in direct oppo- 
sition to those of the Ministry, and what good could come of such a 
contradiction Now, then,” said the feng, “how do you tjiink 
Mirabeau can serve me usefully ?”— I replied that I could only answer 
that question by referring it to himself, and 1 proposed that he should 
convey bis suggestions to their Majesties in writing. The ofter was at 
once accepted, and I retired, with leave to communicate wiih the 

S ueen whenever f thought proper, but especially on the days i^hen 
[adame Thibaut was in waiting/—*!. 147. 

It could not escape a man of M. de la Match’s delicacy md 
^discernment that this clandestine proceeding was not yexj honour- 
able to those to whdra i^h. a propos^ ^ was made, or very 
likely to prove, useful to thosa from whom He per- 

ceived at once that it Waa in fear rather in CK^fidbiice 
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that the King and Queen had at last consented to apply to 
Mirabeau — that they hoped to buy him rather than to use 
him — and thought more of extinguishing his hostility in the 
Assembly than of devoting his services to themselves and the 
State. Nevertheless, he resolved to persevere — in the hope that 
the advice which Mirabeau himself would address to the Queen 
might inspire their Majesties with sufficient reliance on him to 
induce them nxire openly and resolutely to act upon his opinion, 
and even to call him to power.* The effect of this proposition, 
unflattering as M. de la Marck deemed it, was exceedingly 
striking on Mirabeau himself. His vanity was intensely gratified 
by this reluctant but spontaneous recognition of his power on the 
part of those who still wore the crown of Prance ; and percliancc 
M. dc la Marck is not far wrong in his notion that, in the early 
part of the revolution, notwithstanding the violence of the speeches 
delivered in the National Assembly against the power of royalty, 
most of those daring haranguers wight have become ardent 
royalists, if the King and his ministers had employed any art for 
drawing them over to their side, mirabeau seems to have over- 
looked, with his natural impetuosity, the doubtful and limited 
nature of the task confided to him, or rather the utter inadequacy 
of the means compared with the magnitude of the enterprise. 
Under this impulse, however^ he addressed to the King the 
paper dated the 10th of May, 1790, which pledged him — as 
strongly as words could do it — to the defence of the monarchy. 

It was at this period that the pecuniary arrangements between 
Mirabeau and the Court were settled. The Queen had inquired 
what it would be proper that the King should dc» for his new 
adherent. It was proposed that his debts should be paid. Mira- 
beau said he could not tell what his debts were — and that he 
should be perfectly satisfied if Me could rely on 100 louis a-month. 
At length a schedule of his debts was drawn up ; some of them 
ludicrously characteristic of the strange vicissitudes of his life — for 
instance, his wedding clothes were still unpaid for. The whole 
sum, however, amounted to only 208,000 francs, 8850/. — ^no im- 
moderate sum, Mi de la Marck observes, for a man who had 
just come by liis ^father’s death into a landed estate of 20001/ 
a-year — if, indeed, /Ao/ was all; but from Mirabeau’s notorious 
irregularity in all; such matters, and his utter incUfferenc^ io the 
fate of his creditors, it is more than doubtful whether .thi^ sehi^ule 
was complete. He still said that .his debts were far 109 . con-* 
sidcrable to be p^d, and that all be could wi^ the .ipO 

louis a^month. At the next interym^ which M. dej& Marck 
, with Lott^ ..the that ihe-^^bls ^(as per 

schedule) should W paid, and « receive 

. ^ ' 6000 
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6000 francs a-month. Louis then placed in M. dc la March’s 
hand four notes of hand for 250,000 francs each, making in all 
one million (40,0001.), which were to be given to Mirabcau at the 
close of the session of the National Assembly, if he should have 
fulfilled his engagements. These l^ills were never made over to 
him, and after his death in the following year, M, de la March 
returned them to the King. 

Such acts of munificence threw Mirabcau into a state of 
frantic joyous excitement, and he instantly discovered in Louis 
XVI. all the qualities of a great %>vereign. The first use he 
made of this turn in his affairs was, regardless of all that could 
be said by his friends, o*r was said by his enemies, ^to quit his 
lodgings and set up a luxurious establishment, with cook, coach- 
man, and all the external signs of an expenditure extravagantly 
beyond his known resources. 

The immediate result of this arrangement was the letter ad- 
dressed by Miral)cau to Louis XVI., dated the 10th of May, 
1790, which has been alluded to by several writers as the royalist 
profession of faith of the great orator, and, indeed, had already 
been published by M. Barriere, but the solemnity of its lan- 
guage, and the peculiarity of the engagement thus contracted, 
entitle it to a place here ; — 

* 7b the King. 

/ Profoundly affected by the sufferings of the King, who has least 
deserved to feel the pangs of personal misfortune, and persuaded 
that if there be a prince in such a situation whose word may be trusted, 
that prince is Louis XVI., I am, nevertheless, so anued by mankind 
and by events jgainst*the touching impression of all human vicissi- 
tudes, that I should feel an invincible repugnance to play a part in 
this moment of partisanship and confusion, if I were not convinced 
that the restoration of the legitimate qipthority of the King is the first 
requisite of France, and the only means to save her. • 

‘ But I perceive so clearly that We are in anarchy, and that we are 
sinking deeper into it every day — I am so indignant at the idea that 1' 
should only have contributed to a vast demolition— and the fear bf 
seeing any other head of the State than the King is so intolerable to 
meji that 1 feel 1 am imperiously recalled to public affairs when, wrapped 
in the silence of contempt, I imagined that I aspired to retirement. 
IJere then is the profession of faith which the King has desired. He 
will himself deign to name the. person in whose hands it shall be 
deposited, Tor the dictates of prudence forbid his Majesty to retain 
it, and this writing wilf remain for ever as a judgment upon me or a 
testimony in my faivour. 

I engage to serve with my udiole influence the true interests of the 
King, and, lest this assertion appear too vague, 1 declare that 1 hold a 
counter-revolution to be not less dangerous and Criminal than it is chi- 
voL. Lxxxix. NO. CLxxvm. 2 a merical 
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merical in France to establish a government without a chief armed with 
the necessary powers to apply the whole public force of the country to 
execute the law. In these principles I shall communicate my opinion 
on passing events in writing, and I shall make it my chief business to 
place the executive power in its proper place in the constitution, 
wliich ought to be in its plenitude, without restriction ^or division, in 
the hands of the Kkig. 

‘ 1 promise "the King loyalty, zeal, activity, energy, and a courage 
beyond all th^has been imputed to me. I promise him all, in short, 
except succesi^ which never depends on a single man, and which it 
would be culpable rashness ai^d presumption to promise in the terrible 
disorder which undermines the State and threatens its chief. Ho must 
ben singular man who should be indifferent or unfaithful to the glory 
of saving b6th the one and the other, anrl that man 1 am not. 

The Count de Mirabeau.* 

In spite of the rhetorical artifices of this piece, which wants the 
simplicity of truth, and looks like a case drawn up for ulterior 
objects, we do not believe that the professions of tbe write^r were 
deliberately and entirely false. 1^ is impossible to doubt that 
Mirabeau bad long since conceiver:! the most gloomy forebodings 
of the results of the revolution ; and we think it likely enough 
that in his furious appeals to the populai* party his true senti- 
ments were in reality more disguised than in his secret commu- 
nications with the Court, The negotiations just completed 
through M. de la Marck had flattered his vanity, inflated his 
hopes, and relieved him from his creditors. To inspire con- 
fidence in the Court towards the insidious and terrible ally 
thus enlisted in their service, was obviously the only mode of 
strengthening and perpetuating his influence! He already aspired 
to a swJiy more definite and positive than that w^iich he wielded 
as the tribune of a popular Assembly and the hero of a Club. 
He despised cordially that Assembly which he fired day after 
day with eloquence not always in the best taste, or led by argu- 
ments which were as often sophisms as truths. The remnant 
of the executive power seemed almost within his grasp, and he 
fftmg himself upon it in the general wreck. Totally devoid of 
principle, be turned with equal indifference to either side, and his 
interest seemed to incline at that moment towards' the Court. But 
that fragment of power was already chiefly held, and might here- 
after be successfully disputed, by a man who up to that time 
represented more than Mirabeau himself the republican spirit of 
the Revolution. M. de Lafayette occupied in the streets of 
Paris, in the National Guard, and in the eyes of the public, the 
foremost ^ place ; Mirabeau had ^ yet scarcely extended his 
popudar influence beyond the range of: bis parliamentary elo^ 
q^uence* All France was at the feet of Lafayette. The revo- 
' ' - lotion 
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lution was in his bands. The patronage of the Crown was at 
his disposal. His presumption and his republiranism knew no 
bounds ; and the airogancc with which he treated Mirabeau was 
GCjually preposterous. ‘ 1 have conquered,’ said tlie tricolor 
General of the Parisian Guard to M. Frochot, ‘ I have con- 
quered the King of England in his power, the King of France 
in his authority, the People in its rage ; certainly I shall not 
yield to M. de Mirabeau.’ Yet the struggle and the personal 
aversion of these two rivals were kept within limits. Mirabeau, 
on his side, was well aware that LaAyette wfis a man he cither 
must conciliate by his sid^anccs or paralyse by ^his attacks. He 
tried, to do both, and, with his usual audacity, boPth simul- 
taneously. 

‘ Oh ! M. de Lafayette!’ — he writes to the hated rival — ‘ Richelieu 
was Riclielieu against the nation for the Oourt, and though Richelieu 
did infinite harm to public liberty, he did a large amount of good to the 
monarchy. Re Richelieu over th^ Court ami for the nation, and you will 
reconstitute the monarchy whilst yqu extend and perpetuate theiiberties 
of your country. Rut Richelieu had his Capucin Joseph ; do you too 
have your Eminence GniSE, or you will ruin yourself without saving 
us. Your great qualities require iny impulse ; my impulse requires 
your great qualities : and you believe little men, who, for little con- 
siderations, by little manoeuvres, and for little objects, seek to render us 
useless to eacli other : you do not see that you must espouse me and 
trust me for the very reasons for which your stupid partisans have 
most abused me. Sir ! you palter with your destiny.’ — ii. 22. 

It was on the 1st of June, 1790, that this letter was despatched 
to the General.^ On*thatsamc day Mirabeau penned his first 
note to the Queen — and in it we read ; — 

‘ Wliat is to become of that man who has already, from a supple in- 
trigant and a humble courtier, come to Be a keeper of kings-v-if nothing 
stops him in his career ? Master of the Parisian army, and by that 
army of Paris — master, through Paris, of a great part of the National 
Guards of the kingdom ; able to dispose of the executive power — if the 
ministers are chosen by himself ; thus, too, of the army — thus, too, of 
the legislature. If ministers devoted to his ambition refuse him no 
means of influence, will he not be the most absolute, the most for- 
midable of dictators 27. 

What can surpass these flagrant proofs of duplicity witliin 
seven pages* of a work designed gravely, it seems, to act as the 
whitewaAer of Mirabeau ? 

Another note, addressed to the Court on the 20tli of June, 
was even more unmeasured in* its language and arrogant in its 
pretensions ; — 

^ It cannot be disguised that the political crisis^is at its height, and 

2 A 2 is 
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is alarmingly complicated. I do not think the throne, and still more 
the dynasty, have ever run a greater danger. It is no longer time to 
trust by halves, or to serve by halves. There is ample proof that 
Lafayette is equally ambitious and incapable. He will make himself 
generalissimo — that is, he will cause the post of generalissimo to be 
offered him ; in other words, receive the de facto dictatorship from 
the nation, or what appears to be the nation. That is his whole 
scheme for the present. As for a plan, he has none. His means, 
he picks thenf^up by hand day by day. His whole policy is to excite 
such a fermentation amongst our neighbours that he may be allowed to 
extend over the whole kingdoin the influence of the mob {de la Cour^ 
tille). The only, resource against this state of things lies in the imbe- 
cility of hio mind, the timidity of his character^ and the narrowness of 
his head. The King has but one man, and that is his wife ; the only 
security for her is in the restoration of royal authority. I trust she 
would not accept life without her crown, but I am certain she will not 
preserve her life unless she preserve her crown. The day will come, 
and that soon, when she must try what can be done by a woman and a 
child on horseback. That is for her sT family resource {une mithode de 
famille ;) but meanwhile we must b&)>repared, and not expect to get out 
of an extraordinary crisis by ordinaiy men or means. The Queen must 
speak to Lafayette, in the presence of the King, prepared and resolute, 
and say to him, — “ Your functions entirely absorb your individual facul- 
ties, which can only be those of one man — and, while you are waiting to 
be strengthened by a new ministry, we shall be lost. We must therefore 
strengthen you. You have aM we have the conviction that, besides 
his talent, M. de Mirabcau is the only statesman of this country ; that 
no other has his completeness, his courage, his character. It is evident 
that he would not willingly assist in demolishing us ; he must not be 
driven to that pass ; he must be ours. To make him ours we must be 
his. He wants a grand object : great dangers, greett means, a great 
glory. We are resigned or resolved to give him the confidence of 
despair. 1 demand that you shall unite yourself to M. de Mirabeuu 
completelyi and entirely, so tha£ we may say: — Those two men are ours : 
whatever is deliberated and agreed upon by them is our will, and that 
will must be executed, or we must perish/’ * — ii, 42. 

* That this rhodoinontade should have been seriously addressed 
to the Court by IVjUrabeau, wd an attempt made to. place such 
expressions, as these in the mouth of Marie Antoinette by the 
very man whom they concerned, is certainly one. of the most 
startling specimens of impertinence and vwlty that even tUb French 
Revolution ever exhibited, to the world. But tbe^ attempt to bully 
and terrify the Court overshot its mark ; and, oa the other band, 
all ap]^roach to a reconciliation ^ith Lafayette fell to the ground. 
Shortly afterwards Mirabeau, in ^writing; to M. de Segur, said 
that he defied M. de Lafayette to> naxhe a single instance in 
which he,bfl!4 33ot broken his presses to ui whiefi 

M irabeau bad not kept his promises to Litfayefte: Before Oc-* 
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tobcr of the same year their relations had settled into permanent 
aversion and resentment, and thenceforth Lafayette is only men- 
tioned in this correspondence under the nicknames of Gilles le 
Grand^ Jupiter-Scapin^ or the like. Tlie Queen, however, did 
not express her disapprobation of the tone of the extraordinary 
communication just cited ; and it was a few days after she had read 
that paper — on the 3rd of July— that a secret interview took place 
— the first and last— between Mirabeau and Marie Antoinette in 
the upper part of the gardens of St. Cloud The Queen accosted 
him (as she afterwards informed Maci^me Campan) by saying : — 

‘ In presence of an ordinary enemy, a man who had sworn the 
ruin of the monarchy without perceiving its utility to a great 
people, the step I am now taking would be extremfly out of 
place ; but when I speak to a Mirabeau,’ &c. Mirabeau quitted 
tlic Queen with the exclamation — Madame ! la monarchie est 
sauvee ! Ilut in spite of the apparent "intimacy which his rela- 
tions with the Court had at this period acquired, and the vehe- 
ment frankness with which he Hiddressed the illustrious personages 
to whom these notes were transmitted, there is no indication 
that the conduct of either party was sincere. Mirabeau, in the 
receipt of a large pension paid at short intervals, and in the 
hope of acquiring more positive power by the overthrow of the 
ministry and the destruction of his rivals, was, W'e doubt not, 
earnest enough in his immediate proposals ; — but there we halt 
as* to him; and on the other hand, from first to last it w'ould 
seem that his remonstrances and suggestions remained with- 
out effect ; his advice had been asked, as an indirect method of 
paralyzing bis hostility in the Assembly— but it was never taken ; 
and from time lib time he was irritated by the discovery that some 
agent of very inferior capacity, like M. Bergasse, had contrived 
to guide that perplexed and irresolute c6tcrie which all his own 
eloquence and reasoning failed to move. • 

In the position which Louis XVI. had then reached, it is im- 
possible to deny that the policy traced out by Mirabeau was . 
infinitely preferable to the feieble ' palliatives of the existing 
ministry, who were drifting dowx the torrent, or to the abortive 
projects of flight and reaction put forward by the remains of the 
aristocratic party. Mirabeau strenuously advocated the formation 
of a nucleus of troops in some available part - of France, cither at 
Fontaineblj*au or at Rouen, sufficiently near Paris to takeaway 
the appearance of flight, sufficiently remote from the turbulent 
capital to restore die sovereign and the royal family to their personal 
independence. Disorganised as the army was, it was still pos^ 
sible to rely on the fidelity of a fet^ regiments ^ animated by the 
spirit of ihefr officers, and Mirabeau had already observed the 

valour 
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valour and discipline of the Swiss Guards, wliicli were by and 
bye to be vainly expended in the last fatal struggle of ^le IJth of 
August. He proposed to revive the office of Inspector-General 
of tlic Swiss troops, and to entrust that post to Count de la Marck 
himself, as an officer of unquestionable fidelity and ability. Alone 
amongst all the advisers of the Court, who professed any tinge of 
liberal principles, Mirabeau boldly avowecl that he did not recoil 
from the prospect of civil war, since he regarded' it as an evil of 
far less magmtude than the rule of mobs and the triumph of 
anaix’hy, and he foresaw that nothing but the regular action of 
military power could restore the authority of the crown. But 
he ardently, and ,in this instance successfully, resisted tlje peril 
of foreign *war, and especially of war with England, when Spain, 
on the prospect of hostilities with reference to the Nootka Sound 
dispute, claimed the execution of the Family Compact. Tlie 
appeal to foreign succour against the internal dangers of the 
royal family and the monarchy, which so greatly aggravated those 
dangers on the outbreak of the wo^?, and became the heaviest of 
the charges . against the Court, never entered into the plans dis- 
closed by this correspondence: for it is worthy of remark, that 
although, throughout this transaction, M* dc Mercy, the Austrian 
ambassador in I^lris, and M. de la Mai'ck, an Austrian by birth, 
were the principal agents of the Court, they uniformly and exclu- 
sively acted as Frenclimen should have acted, and in defence of 
purely French interests. If ever there was an ‘ Atistrian Com- 
mittee,’ as it was termed, in the closet of Marie Antoinette, it was 
in 1789 and 1790, and it was composed of these two men. Long 
before the pretended disclosures of the Iron Chest, it had ceased to 
exist altogether, for l)oth of them had left France: but even 
during the period of their greatest activity not a line is to be found 
which the most captious partisan, could construe into an encroach- 
ment on the independence of the French nation. Mirabeau’s 
uniform recommendation to the King, was to endeavour to prepare 
military resources and some degree *of popular support out of 
Paris and in the country : to retire then from the capital with 
his face towards the enemy ; to form a govcminenton national and 
liberal principles; to complete the constitution, but to' put an end 
to the revolution ; and to stake everything on the success of a 
scheme which, though haz<iidous, was better than sinking bit by 
bit, under the heavy pressure of necessity, into4hat abyss whose 
dei^h Miraheau had sdready sounded. 

The King distinctly intimated,, at a still later period, that he 
regarded his statements as much exaggerated; but the advice 
given, and the force of reasoning with which it was supportei!, 

. in spite of the .blemish of occasional .violenoe. and: exaggeration 

of 
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of language, considerably raise our estimate of Mirabeau’s poli- 
tical .judgment. There is, we believe, no doubt that these 
papers were entirely written by himself. The drafts in his own 
handwriting are to be seen at this moment in the archives of tlie 
House of Anmberg at Brussels. Th# preparatory labours of 
his Gencjvesc aides de camp for his speeches on questions of general 
interest in the Natirmal Assembly were of a different character, 
and it seems tliat none of those j)ersons were cognizant of the ex- 
tent of his relations with the Court. These writings, on the con- 
trary, bear the stamp of his own gcniijs — of his ardent resolution — 
and not unfnnjuently of his irritation at the manifest failuic of all 
his suggestions. For, jIs has betm already stated, this corre- 
spondence, continued tluring a ])eriod of ten montlis, was in- 
variably and completely sterile — except indeed by its indirect 
influence tm the public conduct of Mirabeau in the Assembly, 
wliere he might, and doubtless would, •have become more. bitterly 
Jiostile, if be had been thrown altogether and exclusively on his 
revolutionary associates. • 

On the 20th of Siqilember lUj wrote to ]V[. dc la Marck : — 

‘ The reason we do not get on is not my occupations, absorbing as 
they liave been for the last ten <iays, but the strange conduct of tlie 
Court towards me. It never profits by one of my counsels, and then • 
calls me unprofitable. It is for ever aggrandising its enemy, witiiout 
giving me any consecutive means of action or Ijabitual instructions, and 
then affects to supj)ose this enemy is to be vanquished by me. This is 
pitiable.’ — ii. 198. 

And again more bitterly a month later ; — 

‘ I hardly know, ray* dear Count, why I send you these notes; but 
take them for fvhat they are worth — here is another. These subjects 
for comparison with the masterpieces of Bergasse, and perhaps of 
Barnave and other gfeat men, to whose hair, as of old to that of Nisus, 
the safety of the throne and of the empire is doubtless bound — these 
subjects for comparison are a mode of study not duller than a prisou 
or more useless than a fairy tale. Vale et me ama' — ib. 256. 

But the 6000 francs a month kept him employed, and he ex- 
haled his resentment in undoing his own work elsewhere. At 
that price success was an object of secondary importance. 

M . de la Marck himself, who, in all that has been preserved 
of their direct correspondence, manifests thorough confidence in: 
Mirabeau, did occasionally indicate some alarm and distrust, 
arising out of this state , of things, in the reports which he ad«- 
dressed to Count de Mercy, after thdt Envoy had been with- 
drawn from Paris by die Iipperial GovemmenU Thus on the 
26tli of January, 1791 — 

de Mirabeau is seeking to conciliate an apparent wish to serve 

with 
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with inaction, to drive others forward and to hold back himself, to have 
the merit of success without exposing his popularity to too severe a 
trial. We must not deceive ourselves ; this man finds in his talents, 
in his mistrust, and even in his faults, subterfuges of dexterity by which 
he frequently escapes the nicest observation 

‘ M. de Mirabeau has been elected chef de bataiUon in the National 
Guard* — and three days later a member of the administration of the 
department. He has accepted both these places, meaning subsequently 
to resign the fopfier. He is now trying to be elected procureur sy7idic 
of the department. His popularity lias really increased of late, which 
makes me uneasy : if ever he despairs of the government and stakes 
his fame on his popularity, he will be insatiable : and you know as well 
as I do. Monsieur h Comte, what popularity is in a time of revo- 
lution.’ — iii.*30. 

Such was the lame and unsatisfactory course of a negotiation 
which Mirabeau himself, in the most complete ahd elaborate of 
these documents, describes as a system of ‘ obscure intrigue and 
artful dissimulation for he who had shown himself most power- 
ful to agitate and to destroy, proved himself powerless to save, and, 
in the course of the imbroglio^ many of the provisions on which 
he affected to rely for the salvation of his paymasters, were so 
puerile as to merit our wonder. The only feasible measure to which 
‘the Court brought itself to assent was a journey undertaken by^ 
M. de la March himself to Metz and Strasburgh in February, 1791, 
for the purpose of seeing M; de Houille and the army on the 
eastern frontier of the kingdom, which was in truth the last hope 
of the monarchy. It is probable that the reports addressed by 
M. de la Marck to the King and Queen on his return to Paris, 
strengthened the idea of flight — which, when all o^Jier hopes had 
failed, was afterwards executed, but interrupted at Varennes. Me»- 
dames^ the King’s aunts, actually attempted tq make their escape 
on the 19th of February, contri.ry to the advice of Mirabeau, and 
were arrestefl at Amay4c-Duc in Burgundy. When the news of 
this incident arrived, La Marck had been sitting up all night 
drinking^ andforwarded the intelligence to Mirabeau, with, an inti- 
mation that his own faculties were not perfectly clear. But the 

* This election gavo rise to one of the strangest cooimunications of Mirabeau. to 
the Coprt, for the National Guardis were at that time the keepers^ and almost the 
jailers, of the Tuileries, the officer on duty having the royal lamily under constant 
surveillance. Mirabeau aftected to ask the Queen's pt'nnission to accept the post, 
insinuating that, while ho was playing nine pins with the Dauphm, or picking up his 
ball, he should have amj^ opportunities of conversing with his Sovereign, 

But, in fact, Mirabeau was always ea^r to be elected to everything. He was indig- 
nant when Bailly was chosen mayor of Paris in preference to himself; he' continually 
aimed at the presidency of the Assembly — he intimated to Lafayette bis readiness to 
accept an embassy to the East— be acted in the National Guard when named chef d( 
bataillon — and probably would not have refused, on the first vacancy, to be sexton of 
1^6 parish. 
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question having been discussed in the Assembly, Mirabeau ol)- 
tained a vote in favour of the Princesses, who were consequently 
allowed to depart. On this occasion La Marck observes, in writing 
to M. de Mercy — 

‘ Tlie determination of Mesdames to start has proved, that if the King 
follow ed their example he would probably have the same success, . He 
shoiild only announce positively before hand that he means to go out 
of I^aris, fix the day of his departure, and persist with energy in his 
resolution. II faudrait bien qu*on le laissat fairc* 

Yet, as it turned out a few days* afterwards, a mere excursion 
of tile Court to St. Cloud caused a riot in Paris ; and indeed in 
•the very same letter he speaks of M. de Lafayette’s resolution ‘ to 
keep his prisoner ’ — for the King was the hostage of the monarchy 
held by the mob of the capital, and the dread of his escape was 
the constant bugbear of every club in the city. 

Such was the state of affairs, with no definite plan and no pros- 
pect of a more vigorous course of action, when the man, who was 
tlic centre of these intrigues, V^as struck in mid career by the abrupt 
surninons of a mortal disease. In the last week, during which 
Mirabeau attended the sittings of the National Assembly, a 
question was under discussion relating to mines and the rights 
of inineral. proprietors in France, which was of the utmost per- 
sonal importance to Count de la Marck. The Assembly seemed 
disposed to prohibit grants of mining leases. Mirabeau said 
lo lijs friend — Mf I do not defend sound principles in this 
matter, tlicre will be an end of mining in France, and you will 
lose one of the chief ’parts of your fortune. If I do defend 
them, 1 shalLcrush bur antagonists.’ He spoke with effect on the 
21st of March on this subject, his speech having been prepared 
by Pellene, one of his secretaries. The question was to come on 
again on the 27th, and, though already ill, he set to work again to 
produce the harangue that was to gain the victory, 

‘ On the nioniing of that day,’ says M. de la Marck, ‘ he came .to 
my house before nine o’clock. His countenance was haggard, ^nd 
he looked like a man on the eve of a serious illness. He got worse, 
and even at one time lost his consciousness. I did all I could to pre- 
vent him from going to the Assembly j but without success. He con- 
tinually answered, “My friend, those fellows will ruin you if I don’t 
go : I will go you shall not keep me.” . Feeling himself too weak 
to walk, ,tie remembered I had some old Tokay, which he had drunk 
of several times. He rang and himself ordered some of it to be brought 
him. He took a couple of glasses, and got into his carriage. I wished 
'to accompany him, but he insisted I should not go that day to the 
Assemblv. He begged me to wait at home till he came back to me. 
1 was obliged to yield. About three o’clock he returned. As he 
came into my room, he flung himself upon a sofa and said — Y(mr 
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cause is gained^ and I am a dead man ! — I cannot express what I 
felt at the moment, struck with terror as I was by the state of Mira- 
b^u. In a few minutes 1 gave him my arm — led him to tlie carriage, 
got in with him, and drove to his house, which he never left more till 
he was carried to the grave.’-*-iii. 93. 

The disease, which had on several former occasions threatened 
the life of Mirabeau and preyed upon his shattered constitution, 
now declared it^f with extremb violence. From the first Caba- 
nis, who attend^ him, entertained no hope, and Mirabeau him- 
self seemed, from the expressions he made use of to his friends, to 
be fully prepared for the worst. M. de la Marck was constantly 
with him, and it was on the fourth day of his illness cond the t]iir<l 
before his death that he confided to him the whole collection of his 
papers, at tliat time of such momentous importance to the chief 
persons in the state. On the 2nd of April, 1791, at half-past 
eight in the morning, after a* long and painful struggle, Mirabeau 
expired, at the age of forty-two. His loss was mourned by the 
people, whom he had so often misfcd, as a national calamity, 
and it was said that upwards of 200,000 persons escorted his 
remains to the Pantlieon.' Certain it is that of all the adven- 
turers whom the earlier months of the Revolution had thrown 
before the world, Mirabeau alone at that moment seeiiu^d quali- 
fied to stride onwards in its rapid and terrible course. Tie had 
the good fortune to die before his popularity with the Assembly 
had undergone the test of ministerial power. He left, therefore,' 
to both parties a sense of his vast abilities, augmented by the 
vague hopes which ai’c apt to be excited by a career of unful- 
filled renown. To the popular party it seemed, in the anarchy 
which speedily ensued, that nothing was wanting *to the cause 
of liberty but that daring leader ; to the Court, that the Revo- 
lution might still have been qjrested by the counsels of such 
a convert. The character of Mirabeau, judged by his public 
acts, assisted by the strong light thrown on his private motives in 
this publication, justifies, in our opinion, no such favourable in- 
ference on either side. In tUe clubs and assemblies of the people 
there is ample evidence that he was playing a. game widely distinct 
from his genuine opinions or his secret desires : in , his relations 
with the Court he was met at every turn by the distrust which 
his own virulent language in public could not fail to inspire. 
But the real incentive was neither patriotism nor loyalty; it 
centered altogether in his own personal interests, and bis conduct 
was turned cither to the right or to the left by the merest caprice 
or by the basest impulses of resentment. 

With such objects and such means of action, we can discover no 
i^‘ideiiGe in support of the still not uncommon notion, that if 
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the life of Mirabeau had been prolonged it would have fared other- 
wise with the French Revolution, and that oven the monarchy 
might by his hands have been saved. VVe can discover no ground 
for supposing that his efluuency, the confidence of his employers, 
<;r tiie conjuncture of events would ever have become greater or 
more opportune than they had been during the last twelve months 
of his life. He might have prevented some disastrous mistakes, 
such as the flight to Varennesand the return of the Royal Family; 
but it was already beyond his reacli to arrest the ravages of the 
monster he himself had invoked* upon his country. In these 
res])ects the Correspondence now before us changes none of those 
conceptions of the man which we have on former pccasions ex- 
pressed; it leaves him in possession of the doubtful honour of 
genius fruitful only in destruction, and of dishonesty marking even 
his better actions as if they were crimes. On one point only it 
improves the aspec^t of his character* by the apparent warmth and 
sincerity of several of his personal attachments, and especially of 
that for Count de la MarcHUiimself ; but even in their connexion 
we trace not a little of the selfishness and the unfair juactices of 
his habitual course. He has left behind him the reputation of 
unrivalled eloquence, of daring worthy of a nobler cause, of a 
judicious sagacity in the discussion of many of the chief politicdtl 
questions of the day, and even of a desire to quench the confla- 
gration he had kindled. But it was too late ; the evil was beyond 
'the control of any mortal power; and had he lived, he would have 
lived only to perish, like all his political confederates, in the 
fierce anarchy which avenged* the monarchy upon the authors 
of the revoli^tion. • 

Upon quitting the. tempestuous atmosphere of France in Octo- 
ber, 1791, Mirabeau’s amiable correspondent (who had pre- 
viously dropped, and never resumed, the title of Count de la 
Marck) entered the military service of the Emperot* ; and during 
the long years of revolutionary confiscation his only income w'as 
his pay as a general officer. On the fall of Napoleon Prjhce 
Augustus re-acquired a great part of his fortune, and, settling at 
Brussels, continued to live there in the exercise of most graceful 
hospitality until 1833, when he died at the age of eighty. 


Abt. V. 
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Art. V, — 1. Sir Thomas Browne^ s Wbrks^ including his Life and 
Correspondence. Edited by S. Wilkin, F.L.S. 4 vols. 1836. 

2. History of the Religious Orders and Communities^ and of the 
Hospitals and Castle^ of Norwich. By Mr, John Kirkpatrick, 
Written about the year 1725. 1845. 

3. The Antiquities of Norfolk ; a Lecture delivered at the Norwich 
Museum. By the Rev. R. Hart, B.A. 1844. 

4. The Vocaibuldfry of East Anglia. By Rev. Robert Forby, 
Rector of Finchain. 2 vols. 1830, 

5. Suffolk Words and PlirasesS By Edward Moor, F.R.S. 1823. 

6. Notices and Illustrations of the Costume, Processionsy Pageantry ^ 
^c., formerly disptayed by the Corporation. Norwich. 1850. 

the minds of most men the word Norfolk is su|^gestive 
merely of turkeys, partridges, and the four- course shift of 
husbandry ; while to the ladies it conjures up visions of crapes, 
bombazines, lustres — all the endless combinations of cotton, wool, 
and silk. With those ideas there is^'an end of Norfolk to the 
world at large. This corner of Old England has no landscape 
of renowned beauty or grandeur to attract the tourist ; — tlioiigh 
in the wild, the curious, and even the romantic it may be richer 
titan is suspected. It has not the thinnest vein of subter- 
ranean wealth .resembling that which converts a sweet little 
Welsh valley, or a breezy Scotch upland, into a seeming Pande- 
monium. It is not enriched on the fiendish condition of having 
to breathe an atmosphere of diluted soot and coal-dust as a fine- 
certain on the continuance of its prosperity, but is for weeks and 
months illumined by sunshine to which the '^hite-l|ghts of the 
Opera arc but as shadows. Nor has it been made the scene of 
any remarkably glorious * demonstration,’ which would bring it 
prominently before the national <«ye in newspaper columns. It 
is a quiet,' homely, regular-living, province, decidedly open to 
the reproach- of being some ^ modicum of years behind-hand. 
It is, little visited, except for straightforward business purposes. 
A few summer immigrants come from the adjoining inland 
counties, for the sake of Yarmouth jetty and its sandy beaeh. 
The musical festival brings down some outlandish amateurs, 
who, while in the fine old city of Norwich, doubtless fancy 
themselves at the eeyjxra, x^ovos ; and who would find their im- 
pression remarkably confirmed if they, bad the courage to pene- 
trate as far as the unfrequented line of coast — to Winterton, 
Horsey, Salthouse, or Snettisham. An excursion thither is a most 
complete and exhilarating escape frdm the cut-and-diied well- 
behaved people whom Edthen describes as ‘the sitters in pews.’ 

. Should any stranger wish really to explore the sister provinces 
... once 
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once so dear to Sir Thomas Browne, he ciinnot get on without 
some knowledge of their language, and therefore we have placed 
on our list two glossaries, both careful and also spirited works — 
for even glossaries may show life. Moor’s was put together 
with gieat zeal and good-will, under the vivid impressions of a 
return home after twenty-years’ absence in India, Forby, on the 
contrary, passed all his days within the boundaries of East 
Anglia; yet liis Vocabulary, unluckily but a fragment, is en- 
livened with a heartiness that is no less delightful. The reverend 
author committed the imprudence of taking a warm-bath, to 
which he was unaccustomed, without the presence of an attendant ; 
fainting, as supposed*, he was found drowned. His friend and 
pupil, Mr. Dawson Turner, of Great Yarmouth, has prefaced 
the posthumous work with a pleasing memoir. 

Browne had made a slight beginning in his ^ Tract viii. — Of 
Languages, and particularly of the Saxon Tongue.’ In the course 
of it he observes : — ‘ It were not impossible to make an original 
reduction of many words dt no general reception in England, but 
of common use in Norfolk, or peculiar to the East Angle countries ; 
which to effect, the Danish language, new and more ancient, may 
prove of good advantage.’ But be uses some local terms passimy as 
snasty the burnt portion of the wick of a candle (iii. 178). Forby 
is only to be blamed for having spoken of bis subject in an unduly 
apologetic tone. If, as he truly asserts, after much prolix and 
’ elaborate criticism by the annotators on the old poets, and espe- 
cially Shakspeare, ‘a dilEculty often remained as it was found, 
which an East Anglian clown would have solved at .first sight or 
hearing’ — bo skpufd have seen no' need to anticipate a cold recep- 
tion— as if, 'being merely oral, and existing among the unlettered 
rustics of a particular district, provincial language were of little 
concern, to general' readers, of •still less to persons of refined 
education, and much below the notice of philologists.’ But. the 
truth is, that Englishmen, instead of being proud of their 
county vernacular, as they , ougli^, are mostly ashamed ^f.'it. 
An Italian, although he use a perfect bocca Romanain polite 
society, would on no account forg^jt his home dialect,, 
it be. the vocalic Venetian, the bar^t^ snd aspirated Tuscan, or 
the Neapolitan mish^inash of transplanted ^ roots.’ Dial^tie 
Italian is not thought low end vulgar; it^tuiui its dictionaries, its 
standard works, and the pannage ol the. upper classes; but an 
educated Englishman, iiistdid of. being . proud to converse witkhis 
rustic neighl^uts. in t^ir own idio%vWoald have it thought that he 
Was bom nowhere. If,^ in the wennih of debate, a pbra^ or tone, 
indicative of his native spot escapes bis lipit^he,blpl 3 «s 
school-girl ; as if he had uttered naughty woi^, ajad -not fto 
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language of Ben Jonson, Shakspcare, or Chaucer. The study of 
Moor should re-assure many such timid gentlemen. The weak- 
ness, too, is as ineffectual as it is unworthy. Not one man in a 
thousand but can be detected to have had a home, however much 
he may mince and Londonise his talk. 

The Icenic archaisms collected by Forby are still alive and 
current in 1851. It is to be wished that some competent hand 
would set abou^upplying his omissions. He ‘ cannot forbear 
figuring to himself some plain, unpretending, old-fashioned yeoman, 
who has been unmercifully rallied upon his Norfolk or Suffolk talk, 
lighting by chance upon this book, and discovering that he speaks 
a great deal more good English than either he or his corrector Bestins 
was aware of.’ Some of the Norfolk talk, however, is very tolerable 
French. Thus, paryard^ the yard by the bam-door where the 
farm-animals are kept, though deriv^ by Forby from par an 
inclosed place, is clearly the pailler^ or jfjfmM?-yard, which some 
Norman brought into the country. He could not mistake about 
plancher^ a boarded floor, and refers^ ils to the planched gate in 
^ Measure for Measure.’ Some words in his list strike us . as 
scarcely dialectic ; e. g.^ poorly^ in the sense of ailing, and onto — 
upon; Others fascinate by their apt expressiveness, as plurn^ 
pendveuiar ; laldrumj an egregious simpleton, a fool and a half ; 
mnshf guardedly silent ; pample^ to trample lightly. A child 
pamples upon a bed in a garden newly raked, or upon a floor 
newly washed. A heavy-heeled fellow slods over cither. Some 
expressions seem to be Malapropic rather than Iconic: — e. g., 
refuge potatoes, a currency of air, and circulating windows. To 
terrify is not to frighten, btit to tease, to aimoy. o Sheep are 
*nationly ferrifted by the flies. A young woman on some pro- 
position being made to her, replies, *Sir, I ha’ n’t nio projections* 
Andther suitor gains a hearing by the promise that he will not 
contain you long. An erdired tradesman inclines having anything 
more fo do with business : he ’oorft be nor yet made 

a 1ms fair On no longer — ^tbat he ootit. 

One grand Oharaeteristic of the East Anglian dialect, which 
cannot be diV^ted of its ludicrousness even by classical authority, 
is the system of ^abbreviation, by which certain phrases are com- 
pressed alniost iftto nothingness. A fattnei^s spouse will promr 
tize my husband down to m^usban. Lord ^odehpuse must sub- 
mit to have his titio smoothed into Wiiddus. We can call to mind 
numerous utU^anees of Forby^s examples, such as maCjIbu for 
muck-heap, sid&s for sideways, for one me^ (of 

milk) cheese, shutd 'tor should npV ^ TO, and Kye 

thinder for? look ye yon^. , ‘ it true ?y 

iiks a sceptical listeiieT : profane 
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reply. But Shakspeare uses dwp * for do ope. Ecff and dtm 
are still great staples with the modem-antique melodramatists. 
‘But all these/ says Forby, ‘are tight, compact condensations of 
two, or at most three short words. Some are on a larger scale.' 
Take this. A girl employed on a task commonly allotted to 
boys, called herself a galcohaw — a word which might puzzle the 
most learned East Anglian philologist. It was found to mean a 
girUcow-^boy. 

Although it is now more than two hundred years since Browne 
settled in Norwich, his name is stijl inseparable from much that 
must ever be of interest to both the city and the county. Be- 
sides his examples of the respectable if not venerable Iconic 
phraseology, there is his ‘ Account of Birds founif in Norfolk ' 
(iv. 31 3), enabling the naturalist to discover what species have 
been driven off by cultivation and increased population. Thus 
‘ Cranes are often seen here in hard Vinters, especially about the 
chauipian and fieldy part now^ they never make their appear- 
ance. His Ichthyological lUscourse is worth referring to, if only 
for the record, ‘Salmon ni^common fish in our rivers, though 
many are taken in the Ouse ; in the Bure, or North river ; in the 
Waveny, or South river ; in the Norwich river but seldom, and in 
the winter. But four years ago, fifteen were taken at Trowse Mill*, 
at Christmas ' (iv, 384,) It is of some interest to know that two 
hundred years have not altered the character of certain local- species. 

^ Oysters, exceeding large, about Burnham and Hunstanton, 
whereof many are eaten raw j the shells being broken with cleavers ; 
the greater part pickled,* and sent weekly to London and other 
parts.’ That he m^e even a brief list of Fossil Remains (iv. 454) 
shows that fie was in advance of an age which supposed such 
things to be Nature's abortive failures. His HydriotaMa 
arose out of ‘The Sepulchral lately found in Norfolk.' The 
Vulgar Errors have been enriohed by native materials ; and. the 
correspondence given by Mr. Wilkin is a very treasury of pi^vin* 
cial antiquities, manners, and natural history. ‘ 

Of the edition of Sir Thomas Browne, which cost Mr. ’Wilkin 
the labour of nearly twelve years, Southey often expressed bis 
very warm approbatid)h;»-ran4 more than once he promised^ a 
reviewal — ^but died terinfedSk^ Were not the multiplieity of ' the 
laureate’s tasks well known, we mi^hjt; wonder, as^welLas 
regret, that he did/not execute his proje^. His mind would 
have thorougUy * sympathised with - Brownes, in all that relate 
to the duke est deeipere in loco. Both of them would assuredly 

= ^ ; 

* Ag tbiu : 'Two be ^btriVed, tbt earn o^oygterigtewed w-tknr ' 

own vinegar, with thyibe> lenioo-ped» onion, maoe,;p^pa^.*, jMding 
e%r vbegar, three or four pkkUa (iv. 46^) 

■ interpret 
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interpret locus to be any passage or subject around which it was 
their pleasure to gambol and curvet. The ‘Doctor/ in one 
of his freakish moods^ would receive with an approving grin, 
rather than sift with stern criticism, Sir Thomas’s &pccula- 
tion whether painters and sculptors are not wrong in repre- 
senting Adam with the usual umbilical dimple — ‘seeing that 
he was not bom of woman,’ and, therefore, could not be im- 
pressed with tlm scar tliat is so ornamental to all the rest of 
mankind. Noi<would he have quarrelled witli the list of empirical 
remedies for the gout, which Browne drew up for the use of 
those ‘ unsatisfied with the manjr rational medicines — such as 
‘ Wear shoes madc^of a lion’s skin,’ tmd,‘"‘Try the way of trans- 
plantation ; §ivc poultices taken from the part unto clogs, and let 
a whelp lie in the bed with you — nor with ‘ Musa?um Clausum, 
containing rarities of several k^s, scarce or never seen by any 
man now living — the very first of which, as a fair spec imen, 
is ‘ A poem of Ovidius Naso, written in the f letick language ; 
found wrapt; up in wax, at S<abari^ on the frontiers of Hun- 
gary, where there remains a tradition that he died in his return 
towards Rome from Tomos, cither after his pardon, or the death 
of Augustus.’ — ’Tis sweet to trifle now and then: Southey’s 
trifling with Browne would have been a perfect Saturnalia of 
learned misrule. 

Sir Thomas, then, though .bora in London (1605), belongs 
eminently to East Anglia. After a liberal education at Win- 
chester and Oxford, he settled at Norwich as a physician, in 1636, 
and retained an extensive practice in the city and county to the 
end of his life. In 1641 he married ‘ Mrsi Dorothy Mileham, 
of a good family in Norfolk.’ In 1642, his Religih Medici was 
surreptitiously printed, and therefore there appears to us a slight 
anachronism in Dr. Johnson’s^ remarks — ‘ ^I^s marriage could 
not but dra^r^ the raillery of contemporary wits upon a man, who 
had just bem wishing in his new booh^ that we might procreate 
like trees uyithout conjiunction — and, ‘ Whether the lady had been 
yeCinformed of these contemptuous positions^ or whether she was 
pleased wijth the conquest of so /ormidable a rebel, and con<» 
sidered it >as a double triumph to attract so much merit, and 
overcome so powerful prejudices ; or whether, &c. &c.’ The cor- 
respondence [|f];iowa that Mrs. Dorothy, amidst her domestic duties, 
was not likely to care two straws about what her man thought 
or wrote on such masters, so be it he did but keep^he pot boil- 
ing respectabW, arid provided ‘sbeus,’ ^coUs,’ ‘briches,’ and 
‘ manto-gowns ’ for the little Brownfs, whether cuttings or seed- 
lings, which she presented him with in not slow succession. In 
uuthoTship she Would allow him be eciOen^C i but if, in family 
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matters, he resembled other every-day, good-sort-of doctors, she 
was satisfied and happy. 

The splendid success of the Rcligio Medici most likely took 
JJrowne by surprise. Tljough possessed of a modest sense 
of liis own ability and a respectable independence of spirit, 
he was far above the arrogance of vanity. It may be believed that 
most writers who eventually attained great popularity, although 
they might have some instinctive consciousness of the power 
within them, were yet unable to guess exactly how, or when, it 
would receive a public recognition. •They just let their Inspira- 
tion have its utterance. Nor (in many cases at least) could tliey 
subsequently tell witli precision what it was •in theii* writings 
which had fastened on tliem so universal a sympathy. The bond 
of attachment between an author and his reader may be too 
subtle for analj^sis. Perhaps grantinj^ even a superabundance of 
genius, whh all the acquired skill oT practice, disappointment 
would be the fate of him who determined to sit down, and compose, 
resolutely, a book which shd^ld take, as decidedly and confess- 
edly as the Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, or the Religio 
Medici. 

All Jkowne’s subsequent works were written in Norwich; 
and not a few minor pieces, Ijcsides those already mentioned, 
are specially local. In 1(571, he was knighted by Charles II., 
when on a visit at the ancient palace (always so styled) of the 
Howards in Norwich. Eleven years later he was seized with a 
colick, which, after having tortured him about a week, put an 
end to his life, on his birthday, Oct. 19, 1682 — anno wtat, 7G. He 
did lie buricil in the Church of St. Peter Mancroft, 

Of those productions which take high rank in a formal list of 
opera omnia, the Garden of Cyrus (1658) is the least inviting, 
though eminently characteristic of i4s author, as is at once shown 
by tlic second title, viz. ‘ The Quincuncial Lozenge, or Net- work 
Plantation of the Ancients, artificially, naturally, mysth’ally, con- • 
sidcred.’ Even Mr. Wilkin confesses that it has, by general coa- ’ 
sent, been regarded as one of tlm most fanciful of his works, and 
that the most eminent even of his admirers have treated it as a 
mere sport of the imagination. I'liere are, as Coleridge saj^s, 

‘ quincunxes in heaven above, quincunxes in earth below, quin- 
cunxes in the mind of man, quincunxes in tones, in optic nerves, 
in roots of trees, in leaves, in everything.’ The quinary theory of 
created things, as profiounded by some few modern naturalists, 
would have been a great God-send to Browne ; and Mr, Wilkin is 
seriously inclined to regard thi^Garden bf Cyrus in a higher point 
of view than a mere JfeU d'espriU ‘ How fiw^’ he asl^ * ha^ he 
anticipated in this work ttose who have’ Conducted their in- 
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quiries in the midst of incomparably greater light and know- 
ledge ? ’ (iii. 380.) But we may safely surmise, that the pentan- 
gular s})eculations of Messrs. Mackleay, Vigors, and Swainson are 
just as capable of practical use and strict application, as are the 
decussated whimsies of the amiable physician and philosopher of 
Norwich. 

The Garden of Cyrus is so styled because 
‘ all stories d<^ok upon Cyrus as the first splendid and regular planter. 
According wliereto Xcnoj)hon .(in CEconomico) described his gallant 
plantation at Sardis, thus rendered by Strobaeiis — Arbores pari inter 
vallo sUas^ rectos ordines, ct omnia perpulchre in quincuncem directa. 
That is, the rows and oiders so handsomely disposed, or five trees so 
set together, that a regular angularity, and thorough prospect, was left 
on every side ; owing this name not only to the quintuple munber of 
trees, but tJie figure declaring that number, which, being double at the 
angle, makes up the letter X ; — tliat is the emphatical decussation, or 
fundamental figure. 

‘ Now though, in some ancient ami modern practice, the area, or 
decussated plot, might be a perfecif square, answerable to a T tiscaii 
pedestal, and the qninquemio or cinque point of a dye, wherein by 
^diagonal lines tlie intersection was rectangular — accommodable unto 
plantations of large growing trees— and we must not deny ourselves the 
advantage of this order ; yet shall we chiefly insist upon that of Cur- 
tius and Porta in their brief description hereof. AV'herein the decussis 
is inatie within in a longilateral .square, with opposite angles, acute and 
obtuse at the intersection, and so upon progression making a rhombus 
or lozenge figuration.’— iii. 388. 

With this lozenge as his sole semaphore and guide, Browne 
starts at full gallop on bis literary steeplfc-chase ; if he lialts a 
moment for refreshment it can only be at the sign if the Chequers. 
He gets more and more excited by the game, but diamonds arc 
tramps at every hand. He fnds even the Garden of Eden laid 
out in the ‘Dutch style, and probably full of quincunxes. ‘ Since 
in Paradise itself the tree of knowledge was placed in the middle 
^qf the garden, whatever was the ancient figure, tlicre wanted 
«ot a centre and rule of decussation.’ iii. 393. Of course not ; 
where there’s s will there’s a way to lozenges. 

‘ The net^'Works and nets of antiquity were little different in the 
form from ours at present. As for that fiunous net-work of 
Vulcan, which inclosed Mars and Venus, and caused that unextin- 
guishable laugh in heaven — since the gods themselves could not 
discern it, we shall not pry into it. ... . Heralds have not omitted 
this order or imitation thereof, while they symbolically adorn their 
scutcheons with mascles, fusils, and sfltyres, and while they dispose the 
figiires of ermines, and varied coats in this quincuncial method. The 
same b not forgot by lapidaries, while they cut their gems pyramidally, 
or by asquicrural bangles. Perspective picture in their Inuse, horizon, 
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ami lilies of distances, cannot escape these rhomboidal decussations. 
Sculptors, in tlieir strongest shadows, after tlii»* order do draw tlieir 
double hatches.’ — iii. SOd. 

JS nd so on, ad infinitum it mhjht be. Browne stops only because 
lie chooses to stop, not because he has run himself dry. There 
are digressions it is true, but not of wide circuit. We do not 
regret them when they contain passages like the following : — 

‘ Light that makes some things seen, makes soino invisible ; 
were it not for darkness and the shadow of the earth, llie noblest 
part of the creation had remained tinsecn, and the stars in heaven 
as invisible as on the fourth day, when they were created above 
the horizon with the sun,* or there was not an eytf to behojd them. The 
greatest mystery of religion is expressed by adumbration, and in the 
noblest part of dewish types we find the t*hc*i*ubims shadowing the 
mercy-seat. Life itself is but the shadow of death, and souls departed 
but shallows of the living. All things fall under this name. The 
sun itself is but the dark simulacrum^ and the light but the shallow of 
(jod.* — iii. 436. . 

But the moment the clock strikes five in any way, Browne is back 
again amidst his stflva of pentagons and lozenges, 1 le nauseates 
^ crainbe verities and questions ov«T-quoried,’ and informs us that 
‘ the noble Antoninus doth in some sense call the soul itself d 
rhombus.^ 'i"his proposition is the sum of all things, and there- 
fore, as he says, ‘ ’tis time to close the five ports of knowledge ’ 
-on this transcendental matter. But we cannot even walk away 
from his symmetrical garden without being reminded, finally, 
that ‘the incession or local motion of animals i.s made with 
analogy unto this figure, by decussative diametral s, quincuncial 
lines, and aisles and that even in the motion of man tlie legs 
‘ do move quincuncially by single angles with some resemblance of 
a V", measured by successive adva|Lccment from each foot, and the 
angle of indenture greater or less according to the extbnt or brevity 
of the stride.^ 

Far more valuable than the Garden of Cyrus is the Hydjio- 
taphia — originally published also in 1658. This ‘Discourse of 
the Sepulchral Urns lately found in Norfolk * is made the homely 
ribbon on which pearls of learning and bright gems of fancy are 
profusely strung. The disinterment of a few earthen vessels, 
containing the ashes of our Roman conquerors, is the spell which 
calls up a complete kaleidescopc of sparkling visions, the changes 
and ^ntrasts of which are inexhaustible. ‘ Time,’ he says, 
‘ which reveals old things in heaven, makes new discoveries in 
earth, and even earth itself a discorery. That great antiquity 
America lay buriedybr ^ousands ofyears^ and a l^e part of the 
earth is ^tiU in the to a writer is thus able to 
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stretch forth his tentacula in a thousand directions, it is quite 
inqiossible to follow him, or to compr.ess him within the limits oj 
a Review. From many treatises the cream may be skimmed ; but 
when an essay is all cream, a taste here and there is the only way 
to convey an idea of the dish. 

‘ That carnal interment was of the elder date, the old examples of 
Abraham and the patriarchs are^ sufficient to illustrate. God himself, 
that buried hut was pleased io make choice of this way, collectible 
from Scripture expression, and the hot contest between Satan and tlie 
Archangel about discovering t^e body of Moses. Others, by prefer- 
ring the fiery resolution, politicly declined the malice of "cncniics. 
Which consideratioi^ led Sylla unto this prtictice; who having tlius 
served the b'ody of Marius, could not but fear a retaliation ui)on his 
own.’ 

Browne little suspected (in 1658) how shortly Cromwell was to 
afford a new instance of posthumous indignity. Again — 

‘ Christians dispute how their bodies should lie in the grave. In 
urnal interment they clearly escaped tlys controversy. To be gnawed 
out of our graves, to have our skills made drinking bowls, and 
our bones turned into fiipcs, to delight and sport oiir enemies, are tragi- 
cal abominations escaped in burning burials.’ 

• But on the other hand — 

^ When Alexander opened the tomb of Cyrus, the remaining bones 
discovered his proportion, whereof urnal fragments afford but a bad con- 
jecture, and have this disadvanttige, tliat they leave us ignorant of most 
personal discoveries.^— p. 479. 

The passage is alfnost prophetic of the fate of Browne’s own 
remains. Strange specialities touching cremation arc also given 
in great abundance. « 

‘ To burn the bones of the King of Edom for lime, seems no irra- 
tional ferity ; but to drink of th^. ashes of dead relations a passionate 
prodigality. • 

^ Some bones make best skeletons, some bodies quick and speediest 
ashes. Who would expect a quick flame from hydropical Heraclitus? 
Tfie poisoned soldier (in Plutarch), when his belly brake, put out two 
pyres. Though the funeral pyre of Patroclus took up an hundred 
foot, a piece of an old boat burnt Pompey ; and if the burthen of 
Isaac were sufficient for an holocaust, a man may carry his own pyre.’ 

The Hydriotaphia contains many passages of a higher tone — 

< Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content 

to be as though they had not been ; to be found in the register of 
God, not in the record of man. Twenty-seven names make up the 
first story before the flood, and the recjprded names ever since contain 
not one living centuiy. The number of the dead long exceedeth all 
that shdllive. . . • \ , 

< Who cares to subsist like Rippocrates’s patiento^ or Achilles s horses 

in 
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in Homer, under naked nominations, without deserts and noble acts, 
which are the balsam of our memories, the mtelechia and soul of our 
subsistences? To be nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous 
history. The Canaanitish woman lives, more happily without a name 
than Herodias with one. And who had not rather have been the good 
thief than Pilate ? 

‘ Were the happiness of the next world as closely apprehended as the 
felicities of this, it would be a martyrdom to live ; and unto such as 
consider none hereafter, it must be more than death to die, which makes 
us amazed at those audacities that durst be nothing and return into 
their chaos again. * 

‘ TJic particulars of future beings must needs be dark unto ancient 
Iheories, which Christian philosophy yet determines but •in a cloud of 
opinions, A dialogue between two infants in the womb concerning the 
state of this world, might handsomely illustrate our ignorance of the 
next, wliereof methinks we yot discourse in Plato’s den, and are but 
embryo philosophers. 

‘ Ilappy are they which live not in that disadvantage of time, when 
men could say little for futurilf^ but from reason ; whereby tlie noblest 
minds fell often upon doubtfiuf deaths and melancholy dissolutions. 
With hopes, Socrates warmed his doubtful spirits against that cold 
potion ; and Cato, before he durst give the fatal stroke, spent part of 
the night in reading Plato, thereby confirming his wavering hand unto, 
the animosity of the attempt. It Is the heaviest stone that Melancholy 
can throw at a man, to tell him lie is at tJic end of liis nature ; or that 
there is no further state to come, unto which this seems progressional, 
aiifl otherwise made in vain.’ 

The Christian Morals (posthumous, 1716), though searched 
out by an archbishop and published by an archdeacon, hardly 
answer to thc^title wliich stands at their head. Those who refer 
to them, for Christian morality, will find much that they did not 
go for, and be disappointed of much which they did expect. 
The treatise is not even a formfkl specimen of sqund Gentile 
ethics, but a compendium of sensible maxims of worldly 
wisdom, such as might have come from a less insincere Chester- 
field or a less cynical Rochefoucauld. ‘ Good admonitions,' 
says Sir Thomas, * knock not always in vain but his taps 
are as feeble as the didactic lesson of grandmamma, ‘ Now, dear 
Johnny, be sure you be a good little boy I ' Browne himself had 
a well-regulated, fully-employed mind, with passions of but slight 
intensity, and seems scarcely to have known the force of the eja- 
culatioh, ‘ The good that I would I do not : but the evil which I 
would not, that I do. O wretched man that I am ! who shall 
deliver me from the body of ibis death ? ’ 

<Best not in an ovation, but a tnumph over thy passions. Iiet 
anger walk hanging down the.head ; let malice go manacled and envy 
fettered after thee. Behold within thee the long train of thy trophies, 

not 
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not witliout thee. Mnkv tlip quarrelling Lapithytes sleep and Cen- 
taurs within lie quiet. Chain up llie unruly legion of thy breast. 
Leafl thin(‘ own Ccq)tivity captive, and bo Ca?‘5ar within tliy^self. 

‘ Be not a Ihrcnles farms abroad and a poltroon u it bin tliysolf. 
To eha^e our enemies out of tbe field, and be led captive h) our vires ; 
to beat down our foe^, and fall down to our coneiipisccnKM*-, are sole- 
cisms in moral schools, and no laurel attends ihein. To au’II maiidge 
our affections and wild horses of 'Plato, arc the higliest Circm.srs; and 
the noblest diglmliation is in tiie theatre of ourselves; for therein our 
inward antagonists, not onlv, like common gladiators, with oidinary 
weapons and dowii-riglit blow*- Inake at us ; but also, like retiary and 
-aqueary combatants, with nets, frauds, aiid^entangleincnts, fall upon 
us.* — iv. 70.# 

It is true, he ad<ls, that in such combats ‘not tlu' aiiiioiir oi 
Achilles, but the armature of St. Paul, gives the glorious da;), 
and triumphs, not leading, up to tapitols, but to tlic highest 
heavens but be iinmc*d lately falls bat k into llu' old strain — ‘ Let 
right reason be thy LycurgusI’ <Scc. ^ancl the treatise proceeds as 
a pleasing bint-book ibr dec’ciit con^<*t, and not in the least as a 
manual of Christian morals, or a foundation oi* Christian slriqigth. 
The Letter to a Friend^ to whhdi this is intemled as a c orollary 
.and sup[)leineiit, is far inure edifying, ns w(‘ll as far more touch- 
ing and beautiful. 

With this knowledge of what Browne’s Christian Morals are 
not, they are well worth looking into now and then for th(‘ shrewdy 
honest, practical notions they contain. As in his othc'r works, 
iiK^taphors and illustrations are produced in such rapid suc- 
cession as almost to fatigue the reader’s attention. It is a Chinese 
feast of a hundred little dishes, served in a huirhc'd diflerent 
ways, yet all rather stimulant than satisfying. One of. his less 
decorated passages is as follows : — 

* When thou lookest upon the imperfections of others, allow one (»yc 
for^what is laudable them, and the balance they have from some 
excellency which may render them considerable. 

Since goodness is exemplary in all, if others have not our virtues, let 
us not be wanting in theirs ; nor, scorning them for their vices whereof 
we are free, be condemned by tlieir virtues wherein we are deficient. 
For perfection is not, like light, centered iu any oue body ; but, like the 
dispersed semiualities of vegetables at the creation, scattered through 
the whole mass of the earth, no place producing all, and almost all 
some. So that ’tis well if a perfect man can be made out of many 
men, and, to the i>erfect eye of God, even out of mankinc).’ 

The following may be taken as a good specimen botli of the 
style and temper of the writer : — * 

‘ Make not one in the Hiatoria Horribilis ; flay not thy servant for 
a htokm glass ; superorogate not in the worst sense. Be not stoically 
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mistaken in tlie equality of sins, nor eoniniufatively iniquitous in tlie 
valuation of transgressions. Let thy arrows of revonge fly sliort, or 
be aimed, like those of Jonathan, to fall beside the mark. Too many 
tluu'e be to whom a dead enemy smells \vclJ, and who lirid musk and 
amber in revenge, lint patient ineeknc'^s takes injuries like piUsy not 
chewing but swallotring them dowUy laconically suffering', and silently 
parsing them over; wliiJe angered priile makes a noise, like Ilomeriean 
Mars, at every scratch of oitences. Since women do most delight in 
revenge, it may >oem but feminine manhood to be vindictive. Jf thou 
must needs have thy revenge of thine enemy, with a soft tongue break 
his bones, Ijeap coals of tire on bis )ioa4, forgive him, and eiijoy it. Tf 
thon ha'-t not mercy for^others, yet be not cruel unto tliyself. 'J'o 
rjiminate ujmngevils, to make critical notes upon injiirieg, and be too 
acute; in their apprehensions, is to add unto our own tortures, to feather 
the arrows of our enemies, to lash ourselves with the sc*or|)ions of our 
foes, and to resolve to sleep no more : for injuries long dreamt on take 
away at last all rest, and he sleeps lmt> like Uegulus who busieth his 
liead about them.’ 

The Religio Medici, thougb vvrittem inucli earlier, was first pub- 
lished, as wo have seen, by a plrato in 16 12. Its preei'se; tendency 
and <»bject luis puzzled the world from tliat time to this ; its ability 
has hoc*!! unanimously acknowledged, lly some the writer has 
been stigmatized as an infidel, by others laufled as a Roman* 
Cntbolie under the compulsory disguise of a member of the 
Cliurcb of England. Meanwhile tlio book attained at Rome the 
honours of the Index Rxpurgatorius. Mr. Wilkin refers those 
wlio do not perceive in it its own vindication to the eloquent and 
conclusive observations of the author^s great admirer and bio- 
grapher Dr. Johnson while the annotator to the edition of 
1656, Mr. Tlfcmtis Keck, asserts that no more is meant by the 
title Religio Medici, or endeavoured to be provc;d in tlie book, 

^ than that (contrary to the opiij^on of the unlearned) physi- 
cians have religion as well as otli€*r men.’ The tronls of his 
personal friend Mr. Whitefoot are perhaps those winch ouglit to 
be relied upon in forming an opinion of tbc inmost sentiments of 
a mind so honourable though flighty as his, who candidly says of 

* ^ It is, indeed, somewhat wonderful that he should be placed without tlie ^lale of 
Christianity, who declares that ^‘he assumes tlie honourable style of a Christian, not 
because it is the religion of his country, but because having in his riper years and 
confirmed judgment seen and examined all, he finds himself obliged, by the principles 
of grace nnd the law of his own reason, to embrace no other nanio but Ibis ;*' who, to 
speccify his persuasion yet more, tells us that **he is of the reformed religion ; of the 
sanie belief our Saviour taught, the Apostles disseminated, the fathers authorized, and 
martyrs confirmed;*' who, though paradoxical in philosophy, loves in divinity to 
keep the beaten road/* and pleases biwiself, tliat he has no taint of heresy, schism, or 
eriw;" to whom, “where the Scripture is silent, the church is a text; where (hat 
speaks, *t is but a comment;** and who uses not “ the dictates of his o^n reason but 
when there is a joint silence of both.” by Johnson, 

himself. 
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himself, ‘ When I cannot satisfy my reason^ I love to humour my 
fancy ^ — ii. 14, 

‘ In his religion he continued in the same mind whicli he had de- 
dared in liis first book, written when he was but thirty years old, — his 
Reliffio Medici^ wherein he fully assented to that of the Church of 
England, preferring it before any in tJie world, as did the learned 
Grot ins. lie attended the public service very constantly, when he 
was not withheW by his practice ; never nq^ed the Sacrament in his 
parish if he wdre in town ; read the best English sermons he could 
hear of, with liberal applause, «nd delighted not in controversies/ — 
i. xvl. 

The hardest anil most painful hits thSt Browne ever received 
on account* of the Rcligio Medici were those, probably, whicli 
were given by the envious sneers of Sir Kenclm Digby. I'lie 
tone of the ‘ Observations ’ is conveyed by a single sentence from 
them : ‘ Assuredly one cannot err in taking this author for a very 
fine ingenious gentleman, but, for bow deep a scholar, I leave 
unto them to judge that are abler tly.n I am ^ (ii. 129). And the 
wounds were now and then envraomed by the insertion of a 
minute point of stinging truth : ‘ What should I say of his 
making so particular a narration of personal things and private 
^ thoughts of his own, which I make account is the chief end of his 
writhiy this discourse 9^ Dighy is thankful that he is not as other 
men are, superstitious and credulous, even as tlfis Browne : — 

‘I acknowledge ingenuously our physician’s experience hath tlie 
advantage of my philosopliy in knowing there are witches. And I 
confess I doubt as much of the efficacy of those magical rules he 
speaketh of, as also of finding out of mysteries by the courteous 
revelation of spirits.’ — ii. 29, 

And yet he, Digby, soberly explains why ‘ terrene souls appear 
oftenest in cemeteries and clirrncl-houses ’ (ii. 131), and that to 
the same cdusc * peradventure may be reduced the strange effect 
which is frequently seen in Englsmd, when, at the approach of 
tl^ murderer, the slain body suddenly bleedeth afresh ’ (ii. 132), 

The re-perusal of these deep debates between Browne and his 
assailants emboldens us to tlie confession that we never greatly 
cared — 

^ On metaphysic jade to prance, 

Step high, and ne’er a foot advance.* 

The attempt oi the soul thoroughly to grasp itself and its rela- 
tions to a higher order of beings involves an utter impossibility. 
It is as if a watchmaker were resolved to construct a .watch that 
would regulate, and set^ and wind xp itself. The floating straw, 
carried along by the stream, demands to regulate the force and 
direction of the current; An Irishman might liken the philo- 
sopher 
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sopher who would obey tlie yvca^i (tsxvtov with the decree of 
intimate and transcendental knowledge that has been attempted 
by certain celebrities and unintelUgibilities, to tlie Herculean 
Paddy, who, by some sleight of hand, took himself up in his 
own arms, lifted himself from the ground, aud then ran away 
wdth himself. Browne truly said, ‘ God hath not made a 
creature that can comprehend him ; ’tis a privilege of his own 
nature’ (ii. 16); but Ife might have used similar expressions in 
reference to topics many degrees lower than the nature of the 
Godhead. J 

‘ What do you read, my lord 
. Words, words, words I* • ^ 

— not half so entertaining, and perhaps not so edifying as tlic 
‘ slanders — that old iiicn have grey beards ; tliat their faces arc 
wrinkled; and that they have a pl(;ptiful lack of wit, together 
with most weak hams.’ Browne’s ‘ words’ are neither better nor 
worse than many others of the same sample. He might ^vell say, 
that ‘ with the wisdom of he recreates his understanding — 
with his eternity he confounds it.’ The satisfactory results which 
he attained, may be believed attributable to bis making the study 
of the wisdom and the works of God a corrective of his passion for 
the solitary recreation of ‘ posing his apprehension with involvecf 
enigmas ’ (ii. 13) — the sjirae which are related to have been found 
Ji>afHing in another sphere — where more potent intelligtmccs 

^ reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 

Fixed fa^e, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 

(Y^in wisdom all, and false philosophy !) 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 

Let us contrast two not far disjacent passages of the Religio 
Medici : — • 

^ The world was made to l>e inhabited by beasts, but studied and 
contemplated by man : ’t is the debt of reason we owe unto God,^d 
the homage we pay for not being beasts. Without this, the world is 
still as though it had not been, or as it was before the sixth day, when 
as yet there was not a creature that could conceive or say there was a 
world. The wisdom of God receives small honour from those vulgar 
heads that rudely stare ahovt^ and with a gross rusticity admire his 
works- Those only magnify him, whose judicious inquiry into his 
acts, and deliberate research into his creatures, return iho duty of a 
devout and learned admiration- Every essence, created or uncreated, 
hath its final cause, and some positive end both of its essence and 
operation. This is the cans I grope after in the works of nature ; 
<m this hangs the providence of God* To raise so beauteous a struc- 
ture as the world and the creatures thereof was but his art ; but their 
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sundiy and divided operations, witli their predestinated ends, arc from 
the treasury of liis wisdom.’ — ii. 18-20. 

'Fhc reader will perceive that this is the theme and the prin- 
ciple, the workinj^ out of which has produced some of the noblest 
works that adorn our literature. The subject, too, is inex- 
haustible ; as we increase in khowlodjro, so will it in richness and 
power. But arc we — what are we like to be — tlie wiser 

and the better for such speculations as are about to be quoted ? 

^ Who can speak of eternity without a solecism, or think thereof 
without an ecstasy? Time we* may comprehend ; ’tis but live days 
older than ourselves, and hath the same lioiuspope with the world ; but, 
to retire so fj^r back fts to apprehend a begirming— ^to give such an in- 
finite start forwards as to conceive an end — in an essence that weaflinu 
hath neither the one nor the other, it ])uts my reason to St. Paul’s 
sanctuary; my pliilosophy dares not say the angels can do it. . . , 

In eternity there is no distinctiou of tenses; arul tlierefore tliat terrible 
term predestination, which hatli troubled so many weak heads to con- 
ceive and the wisest to explain, is in respect to God no prescious deter- 
mination of our estates to come, but a d/diiiitive blast of his will already 
fulfilled, and at the instant that he first decreed it; for to eternity, 
which Is indivisible, and altogether, the last trump is already sounded, 
the reprobates in the flame, and (lie blessed in Abraham’s bosom. St. 
TPeter speaks modestly, when he saith, ‘‘a thousand years to God are 
but as one day ; ” for, to speak like a philosopher, those continued in- 
stances of time?, which flow into a thoimnd years, make not to him one 
moment. What to us is to come, to his eternity is present ; his whold 
duration being hut one permanent pointy without succcssiou^ parts^ 
fluXy or division, 

‘ There is no attribute that adds more difli<?iilty to the mystery 
of the Trinity, where, though in a relative way Father and 
Son, we must deny a priority. I wonder how Aristotle could con- 
ceive the world eternal, or how he could make good two eternities. 
His similitude of a triangle corliprehended in a square, doth some- 
what illustrate the trinity of our souls, and that the triple unity of 
God ; *for there is in us not three, hut a trinity of souls ; because 
the^ is in us, if not three distinct souls, yet differing faculties, that 
can and do subsist apart in different subjects, and yet in us are thus 
united as to make but one soul and substance. If one soul were so per- 
fect as to inform three distinct bodies ^ that were a petty trinity. Con- 
ceive the distinct number of three, not divided nor separated by the intel- 
lect, but actually comprehended in its unity, and that is a perfect trinity. 
I iiave often admiredf the mystical way of Pythagoras, and the secret 
magick of numbers. Seware of philosophy^ is a precept not to be 
received in too large a sense : for, in this mass of nature, there is a set 
of tilings that carry in their front, though not in capital Otters, yet in 
stenography and short eharaeters, something of divinity ; which, to 
wiser reasons, seirve as luminaries in the abyss of knowledge, and, to 
Judicious beliefs, as scales aud ruudli^ ' to mooid; {dniiacle^ and 

highest 
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highest pieces of divinity. The severe schools shall never laugh mo out 
ot tlie ])hilosophy of llornios, tliat this visible world is but a picture o 
the invisible, wherein as a portrait, things are not truly, but in e(|ui 
vocal sliapes, and as tho}’^ counterfeit some real substance in that in- 
visildo fabrick.’ — ii. 15-17. 

The car Is tickled by well-contrasted words, and the mind is 
amnsc<l l)y a ])hantasinagoiia of sublime visions : — l>ut, is not the 
time approaching when efforts to exj)lain the inexplicable wil 
ceasf^ to be dignified by thc‘ title of wisdom, or even by the more 
modest appellation of ])ljilosoj>by ? 

It is, we believe, a feeling of this Ivind, and an understood, if 
not a fi)rmally pronounced verdict of public cQ)iuion, whiclj has 
given to tlie Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Empdries fnto Vidijar 
and Common Errors, the palm of popularity and the praise of 
usefulness beyond all the other works of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Nor do we see it necessary to suppose, with Messrs. Wilkin and 
Basil Montagu, that f lu^ work ‘ is not to be asc ribed to the mental 
activity of its author alone,’-*- and that ‘ we are not to regard it 
solely ."IS the result of his owfl native and irrepressible thirst for 
knowledge, and of that unrelenting spirit of investigation which 
led him to scrutinize every position ])efore he admitted it.’ — (ii, 
J6l.) On the contrary, he lelt with Sir Hamon L’lCstrangc* that , 
‘naturalists readily follow one another, as wild geese llyo ; ’ other 
‘learned discourses’ professing a similar object, were yctuiisatis- 
fflctory to his mind ; and, tlu^rcfore, he determined to investigate 
matters for himself, notwithstanding the consciousness tliat ‘ a 
work of this nature is not to be performed upon one Icgg ; and 
should smell of oyl^;, if duly and deservedly handlc'd.’ — ii. 179. 
Suc’h a work #as manifestly one of the desiderata of literature ; — 

* And, therefore, wo are often constrained to stand alone against the 
streugtli of opinion, and to meet tj^c Goliah aiul giant of authority 
with contemptible pebbles and feeble arguments drawn from the scrip 
and slender stock of ourselves.’ 

Lord Bacon’s opinions as to the use of doubts could be of little 
service to him. He waged a bolder warfare : ‘ For,’ he says, 

‘ knowledge is made by oblivion ; and, to purchase a clear and war* 
ran table body of truth, we must forget and part with much we know. 
We hope it will not be uncoiisidered, that we find no open tract, or 
constant maniiduction in this labyrinth, but are oftentimes fain to wan- 
der in the America and untravelled parts of truth.’ 

It is no just reproach against Browne, and no disqualification 
for his task of sweeping away vulgar errors, that he was not him- 
self wholly free from thos# of his own age, or the ages imme- 
diately preceding it; — that he was, as Mr. Wilkin states, ‘a 
stout adherent to the falling fortunes of the Ptolemaio astro- 
nomy — 
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nomy — that he believed eels might be bred * on or in the back 
of a codfish — that he did not refuse to send certificates for 
the cvill for divers to be touched by His Majestic’ (i. 259); 
that ‘he was persuaded of the reality of apparitions, and of 
diabolical illusions and affirms, ‘/rom his own knowledge, the 
certainty of witchcraft.’ (i. Ixxxii.) As to the king’s evil, it must 
be remembered that people jcould be touched ; — also that the 
king was acccpaipanied by sundty ‘ chirurgeons and physitlans 
and finally, that the church had provided a regular and very 
solemn ritual for the occasion, which was used, ncyloubt, whf?n 
Queen Anne touched Samuel Johnson, and was only dropt from 
our Prayer-Book when the first Hanoverian king dropt the prac- 
tice — resigning it to the purer blood of the exiled Stuarts. But more 
— it is true, though scarcely credible, that there exist fin 1851) 
rustics who believe in the physical benefit derived from the rite of 
Confirmation.* And as to the witchcraft — the Appendix to 
Forby shows the recent existence of the belief. Nay, more than 
thtit ; we ourselves have had two Washerwomen who were suc- 
cessively bewitching and bewitched. They ate both in .life-, 
though happily parted from our residence, and from each other, 
by a running stream. 

In the Pseudodoxia Browne revels with delight, abandoning 
himself sometimes to a reckless orgio of quips and cranks an(l 
learned whimsies, to be patterned only in Shakspeare, and yet 
maintaining throughout a method in his madness. It strikes the 
reader as being the most sincere of his productions. In the others, 
he is constantly thinking what may he said upon a subject (ojf 
which the hints for his son Edward’s Icctuies aiwj his common- 
place book are signal proof) : here, he is only anxious to have said 
his say, and eased his mind. 

With what gallantry does be vindicate the Hebrew race from 
the calumny 'of emitting ‘ a kind of fulsome scent, — as Mr. Fulham 
experimented in Italye at a Jewish meeting, with the hazard of 
life, till he removed into the fresh air !’ 

‘ That Jews stink naturally, that is, that in their race and nation 
there is an evil savour, is a received opinion we know not how to admit, 
although we concede many points which are of affinity hereto. . We 
will acknowledge that certain odours attend on animals, no less than 
certain colours ; that pleasant smells are not confined unto vegetables, 
but found in divers animals, and some more richly than in plants ; aiid!^ 
though the problem pf Aristotle enquires why no animal smells sweet 
beside the pard, yet later discoveries add divers sorts of monkeys, the 
civet cat and gazela, from'which our mpjik proceedeth. We confess that 
— — , .. 

* We hare conversed with an old woinaiijn Norfolk whot o(mfir,med over and 
oVer again — as ofMai as shd' eifn eonfrltra It— If doei her so- uliihh good I 

beside 
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beside the smell of the species there may be individual odours, and every 
man may have a proper and peculiar savour, which, although not so per- 
ceptible unto man who liatli tliis sense but weak, is yet sensible unto dogs, 
wlio hereby can single out their masters in llie dark. We will not deny 
that particular men Imve sent forfti a pleasant savour, as Theophrastus 
and Plutarch report of Alexander the Great, and Tzetzos and Cardan 
do testify of themselves. That some may also omit an unsavoury odour 
we have no reason to deny ; for this may happen from the quality of 
what they have taken, the feetor whereof may discover itself by sweat, 
&c., as being unmasterable by the natural heat of man, not to be dulci- 
fied by concoction beyond an unsavoury condition ; the like may come 
to pass from 'putrid humours, as is often discoverable in maligiiant 
fevers — and sometimes als(f in gross and humid bodies, even in the lati- 
tude of sanity — the natural heat of tlie parts being insuificieiit for a 
perfect and thorough digestion, and the errors of one concoction not 
rectifiable by another. Hut tliat an unsavoury odour is gentilitious or 
national unto Jews, if rightly understootL we cannot well concede, nor 
will the information of reason or sense induce it.’ — iii. 36. 

Tlien follow store of good treasons, which are shrewdly clenched 
by this conclusion : — • 

‘ And, lastly, were this true, yet our opinion is not impartial ; for 
unto converted Jews^ who are of the same seed, no man imputcth (Ins 
unsavory odour i as though, aromatized by their conversion, they lo'-t 
their scent with their religion, and smelt no longer than they savoured 
of the Jew.’ — iii. 41. 

• In another place the editor is scarcely less courageous than liis 
author. Browne gives a chapter ‘ Of the Pictures of Mennaids,' 
— without informing us of his own private belief respecting them. 
But Mr. Wilkin, in %note says, — 

‘ Uuconvinc^ even by Sir Humphry Davy’s grave arguments to 
prove that such things cannot be, and undismayed by his special detec- 
tion of the apes and salmon in poor Dr. Philip’s undoubted original,” 
I persist in expecting one day to ha^ the pleasure of beholding — a 
MERMAID !* — iii, 143. 

So far we have seen Sir Thomas before the public, on the 
stage. The correspondence and journals which Mr. Wilkiifs 
diligence has produced give us a glimpse behind the scenes ; and 
an interesting peep it is into private life and country manners of 
old. The eslahUshmcnt of the ^ London season ’ by the facilities of 
travelling,. bas spoiled the ‘ seasons’ of our large provincial towns, 
or rather has prevented their having any true season at all. In 
Browne’s days, many of the leading county families had their, 
town houses in Norwich, where they wintered and kept Christ- 
mas in aristocratic styler Several of these yet remain under 
hiunbler occupancy. In Edward Browne’s Journal, we find,— 

* January \ [1668-4].-rI„was jit Mr. SEowjM’s,, kept, bis 

Christmas 
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Christmas at the Duke’s Palace, so xpagnificently as the like hath scarce 
been seen. They bad dancing every night, and gave entertainments 
to all that would come ; hee built up a roome with the bravest liangings 
1 ever saw ; his candlesticks, siiuOi^s, tongues, fire-shovels, and irons 
w^ere silver ; a banquet was given every night after dancing ; and three 
coaches were employed to fetch ladies every ufternoan^ the greatest of 
which would holde fourteen persons^ and cost five hundred pound, 
without the harnasse, which cost six score more. 

‘ January 4/^1 went to Mr. Moward’s dancing at night ; our greatest 
beautys were Mdm. Elizabeth Cradock, Eliz. Houghton, Ms. Philpot, 
Ms. Yallop ; afteiw'ards to the banquet, and so home. Sic transit 
gloria mundi 

Transit^ indeed 1 A glance through Kirkpatrick’s pages brings 
strongly to mind the transitory nature not only of individuals but 
of families. Not persons merely, but their very names, appear 
and are gone, like the summer wavelets on the sandy beach. 
Tliose which do remain, retaining anything of their ancient posi- 
tion, are rarest among the rare. The same result is derived from 
the inspection of other local lists. ^ * 

‘ Even this fragment (of the Index of Ibxrl. MS. Cod. 1109). is not 
without its value. It shows how many Norfolk families, once entitled 
to bear arms, are now totally extinct ; — for whore arc we to look for 
the Bolks, Burgullions, Bat well ins, Bashpooles, Buttrys, Catts, &c. ? 
That man shall not abide in honour is further manifest from the fact 
that many of these names are now only to be met with in the cottage 
or the union-house.’ — Hart^ iii. 41. 

The correspondence shows that, with all his learned whims, Sir 
Thomas was not forgetful of the main chance. Good patients are 
caij^efully recommended ; and a shrewd hint at the^same time con- 
veyed fo his son Dr, Edward, the practitioner ‘in Salisburic Court, 
next the Golden Balls,’ and also a lecturer on his art in Londem : — 

‘ Deab S<^nne, — M y wortlfy friend Mr. Deane Astley going to 
London, hee civilly asking mee whether I would send vnto you, I would 
not oinitt to send this letter. Hee hath had a lingering aguish dis- 
temper, which hath made him weake. There was some ecceptiom last 
time by his lady^ that when shoe had visited your wife the visit was 
not returned! 

‘One Mrs. Towe, Madame Bepps’ daughter, of Maltshall, who 
liveth in London, will come unto you. Shee is a very good woeman, 
and complaiBs of 'her eyes, and some breaking out of her face. Lett 
her knowe* that Z writ unto you when shee eommeth. 1 think shee 
livetli in Gtiikihall Street. Zf one Mr. Jemes, of the Middle Temple, a 
yong man imlenicdl and hypoChondr. cometh. onto yoo^ lett him 
knowe that 1 mentiooed him unto you/ / 

‘ Mr. Payne, lately an aldarman of Norwich, wl^liy^ in St» Gyles, 
his daughter. Mm. Dmightie^ vdll^^ to London !lhe and 

oonsuit you about the waters and some oth<i^ hs^Shmi&s. * Sh^ is a good 

woeman. 
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Avoeinan, and hath a sober, honest gentleman of this couiUrie to lier 
husband, of whom I will write further in niy next, God willing.’ 

'I he son was equally anxious to secure the fees thus in prospect. 
^ I have not yet heard of the gentleman or gentlewoman you wrote 
me word of.’ (i. 227.) He appears, long after his establishment in 
London, to have received pecuniary aid from his father, as well as 
good patients and hints for^their management. The senior says : — 

• I beleeve my lady 0. Bryan is by this lime in better health and 
safetie ; though hypochorid and splenetick persons are not long from 
complayniiig, yet they may bee good patients, and may bee borne w’ithal, 
especially if they bee good natured. A bill is inclosed ; espargnez nous 
autant que vom pourres^ car je suis age^ et aye ^eaucoup d^anxieie el 
peine de susle7iir ma fainille' — i. 269. • 

The italics are his own. Later still he writes 

^ God send you wisedome and providence, to make a prudent use of 
the moneys you have from me, beside ^vliat you gett otherwise. Least 
repentence come to late upon you, consider that accidental cliarges may 
bee alwayes coming upon you^ and the folly of depending or hoping to 
much upon time-turnes yet to dbriie.’ — i. 297. 

Still he was no niggard, either practically or theoretically. Tlie 
liberal style in which he brought up his family speaks for tluj 
one ; his opinion may be gathered from the following confidence 
to his son ; — 

‘ I am sorry to find that the King of England (Charles IT.) is fayne 
*to reduce his howsehold expeiices to twelve thousand pounds p. annum, 
especially hee having a farre greater revenue than any of his prede- 
cessors. God keepe all honest men from penury and want ; men can 
bee honest no longer jihen they can give every one his due ; in fundo 
parsimonia seficlome recovers or restores a man. This rule is Cb bee 
earned by all, utere divitiis tanquam mdriiurusy et idem tanquam vie- 
tirrus parcito divitiis. So may bee avoyded sordid avarice and impro- 
vident prodigality ; so shall not a mSh deprive himself pf God’s bless- 
ings, nor throwe away God’s mercies ; so may hee be able to do good, 
and not suffer the worst of evils.’ — i, 307, 

One more proof of his sagacity in public matters must be giten. 
He was not unlikely to foresee what attempts would be m^e in 
the reign of James IL, nor willing that his grandchild should 
be entrapped by the insidious aggressors of those days, so he puts 
these two sentences together in a letter to Edward : ^The players 
are at the Red Lyon, hard by ; and Tom goes sometimes to see a 
pl%ye. Ut jilia tua edueetur in religionie Angticam etiam atq. 
cura,^ (i, ^ ^ ^ 

Browne is continually se|pding to his son odd cuiiosiliet and 
eboice scraps, to stick into his lectums in LoadNDm Thus, in 
* die discourse de tmre^ may be hpir jtortie^Ieech got 

: ' ' ' ' ' 
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into the ear of a person of Naples, and how ‘ Severinus found out 
a good remedie for it.’ * When the ungues ayre to be treated of, in 
another lecture, care is taken to have it stated that Hippocrates 
was so rurir)us as to prescribe ‘ the rule in cutting the nayle, that 
it be not longer or shorter than the topp of the finger. Tlmt 
barbers of old used to cutt men’s najles is to be gathered from 
Martial : lib. iii. ep. 74.’ 

The savans of the College of Surgeons will appreciate the 
ambition of Bjx>wne and his son to be the first to describe the 
zoological arrivals of the day. 

‘ A great part of our newes is of the King of Fez and Morocco’s 
ambassudour^ with his presents of lyons and oestridges. [This diplo- 
matic African, as we learn from Evelyn, was tlie fashionable dark- 
skinned lion of the day.] There being so many oestridges brought 
over, ’fis likely some of them will be brought about to showe, liitiier, 
as soone as to other parts out of Loudon. If c^iiy of them dye, I helee\'e 
it will bee dissected ; they have odde feet and strong thighes and legges. 
Perhaps the king will putt 3 or 4 into St. James’ Park, and give away 
the rest to some noblemen.’ — i. 325. , 

One of these unhappy bipeds passes into the possession of Dr. 
Edward, and then father and son go to work with their expe^ri- 
.ments, about as considerately as old Hopkins the witch-finder 
would treat the first aged dame that he happened to accost : — 

‘m3 [1681-2]. 

‘ Dear Sonne, — I beleeve you ’must bee carefull of your osfridge, 
this returne of cold wether, least it perish by it being bredd irJ so hot a 
countrey, and perhaps not seen snowe before, or very seldonie, so that I 
beleeve it must be kept under covert, and have strawe to sitt upon, and 
water sett by it to take of, both day and night. 'Mustlyiive it observed 
how it sleepeth, and whether not with the head under the wing, espe- 
cially ill cold weather ; whether it bee a watchfull and quick-hearing 
bird, like a goose in many circuu stances. It seems to eat any thing 
that a goose \fill feed on, and to love the same green hearbs, lettuce, 
endive, sorrell, &c. You will bee much at a losse for hcarbes this 
winter, butt you may have clieape and eosie supply by cabbadge««, which 
I fbrgott to mention in my last, and graiiies, all kinds of graiiies and 
brinne, or furfure, alone or mixed with water or other liquor. To 
geese they give oates, &c., moystiied with beere, butt sometimes they 
arc inebriat^ with it. If you give any itony it may wrapped up 
in done or past; perhaps it will not take it up (done. You may trie 
whether it will eat a wonne, or a very small eel ; whether it Will drinck 
milk ; and obs^^rve in what manner it drincks water. Aldrov, and John- 
stonus write, that a goope will not eat bay leaves, and that they are haa 

* Leeches are not desirable inmates either of Ime’s person, ot oedt parlour* On ilie 
front of an old house at Wymondham in Norfolk is carved the motto, 

* Nee mihi glii adsit ietvu% nee hoipes hirudo.' 
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for it. You may laye a bay leafe by the oestridge, and observe whether 
it will take it up. . . If it delights not in salt things^ you may try it 
with an olive.' — i. 326. 

Tliat is, wdiat it hates, give it. After a short course of allo- 
patAiic treatment by the tw'o physicians, one is not surprised to 
read — 

‘ Most hoaoured Father, — I received a letter from you this day, 
wherein were two heads of oestridges. The bill of ours seems to be 
more Hat tlian of either of those sent in the lettcu-, and the round care 
is not oxprest in the figures. Ours died of a soden, and so liindred 
the di'awing or <lelinoating of the head and other parts, or making fur- 
tlier exf)erinients. WegaHe it a peece of iron which weighed two ounces 
and a half whicli we found in tlie first stomack again not at*all altered.' 

Mr. Wilkin seems to think that Doctor Edward had cncroaclied 
too much on his father’s permission to J;ravel. The correspondence 
docs not impress us with that view. The Knight was desirous 
that his children should derive every advantage from a foreign tour. 
He advises economy, but is f»r from stingy, and insists only on 
industrious observation. To Thomas he writes, — ‘ God bless 
thee ! You may learn handsom songs and aires not by book but 
by the ejiv, as you shall hear them sung. . . I see yon are mindful 
of us, and not idle.' (i. 16.) He only grudges what he deems to 
be a useless expenditure: ‘Belecve it,* he wxites to Edward, ‘ no 
excursion into Pol., Hung., or Turkey, addes advantage or re- 
putation unto a schollar' (i. 166), and directs him accordingly, 
Thomas he orders to be ‘ as good a husband as possible, and enter 
not upon any cours of superfluous expense. . . Remember the 
camell’s back, ^and bd not troubled for any thing that other ways 
would trouble your patience here ; be courteous and civil to all ; 
put on a decent boldness, and avoid pudor rusticus^ not much known 
in France.’ — i. 3. • . 

A curious contrast of locomotion in 1662 with that of 1851 is 
afforded by Edward Browne's travels into the ‘ strange, mountain- 
ous, misty, moorish, rocky, wild country of Darbisliier.' WlAt 
we now quietly and comfortably do in an easy day by ordinary 
trains, took his ‘triumvirat' a hard-working week to traverse. 
The first day they accomplished much, for they ‘ baited at 
Licham and layed at the King's Head in Linne. The next day 
morning, after the towne musick had saluted’ them,. they saw, 
ate, and drank all sorts of things. The journal is delightful from 
the high glee with which it is written. No adventure comes 
much amiss. The great affair of that day, however, was the 
passage of the Wash 

‘ Taking a guide, it being somewhat late, wee desired tc bee con- 

voL. XiXXXix. NO. CLxxviii. 2 G diioted 
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dacted in the nighest way to Boston. Hee told us there were two 
waies to passe, cither over two short cuts, or else quite over the long 
Wash, wiiich latter wee chose, partly because it was the nighest, but 
chiefly for the novelty to us of this manner of travailing at the bottome 
of tlie sea; for this passage is not Icsse convenient at a flood for navi* 
gation than at an ebbe, for riding on horseback out of Norfolk into 
Lincolnshire. • . . Our convoy made such haste with his fliiiig 

horse, that hee landed us on the banks in Lincolnshire in less then two 
hours, quite cpdsse this equitable sea ^ or naeigahle lund-^\\x\iG. chip of 
the old block !] — fourteen miles in length.* — i. 23. 

Edward, too, notes the* dialect of ‘ Nottinghamsliiere.* ‘ Very 
few let us, passe Hvithout a good e’en, and were very ready to 
instruct us on our way. One told us our wv/ lifd by youn nooke 
of oakes^ and another that wee mun goe strit forth^ which maner 
of speeches not only directed us, but much pleas’d us with tlie 
novelty of its dialect.’ On*they go, undismayed, ‘ up moimtainc, 
downc dale,’ shaken on the backs of their ‘ poorc jades,’ not quite 
so luxurious as Darwin’s ‘ rapid csgrT One of their companions 
was a sort of ancient Mr. Briggs, for ‘ a friendly bough, tliat had 
sprouted out beyond his fellows over the rode, gave our file leader 
^ such a brush of the jacket as it swept him off his horse.’ Another 
Briggs, No* 2, was a ‘ most excellent conductour ; who yet, for all 
his hast, fell over his horse’s head as he was plunging into some 
dirty hole, but by good luck- srait his face into a soft place of 
mud, where I suppose be had a mouth full both of dirt and rottdh 
stick, for he seemed to us to spit crow’s nest a good while after. 
If his jaws had met with a piece of the rock, 1 doubt hee would 
ha>;e spit liis teeth as fast.’ Briggs the first, trusting to fine 
September weather, ‘came no better armd against it than with an 
open’d sleev’d doublet, whose misfortune, though wee could doe 
no otherwise then much pity^.as being the greatest of us all, yet 
it made us some sport to see what pretty waterworkes the rain 
had made about him ; the spouting of his doublet sleeves did so 
resemble him to a whale that wee — that could think our self no 
other then fishes at that time, swimming through the ocean of 
wjiter that fell— dare never come nigh him.’ We dare not 
follow the party much further among the ‘ mountaineers ’ and 
the ‘ natives for as they approach ‘ the castle, situated upon 
the left buttock of the peak hill,’ and prepare to see ‘this 
place so much talk’d of, called (save your presence) by, in my 
judgement, no unfit appellation, considering its figure, whose 
picture I could wish were here inserted in short, as they enter 
the penetralia^ the terms employdd become so minutely anato- 
mical, that we must proceed, quicker than they did, to Buxton — 
iVhcrc they found the waters ^ very hot, and judged not inferior 

to 
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to those of Scfincrsetsbiere/ We would allow no comparison, 
judging by the hexameter they inspired : — 

^ Ihixtoniis tliermis vix prsefero Batlioniaiias.’ 

And so on, and so on, till they had had enough of it. In re- 
turning, ‘ wee went, in 'a very blinde rode, very hard to find, to 
Leister.’ They ‘ intended t(^ have viewed Ely nearer hand, but, 
being almost tir’d and discouraged by reason of the bad way, wee 
tooke over to Wisbich, riding ten mile upon a slrcight banke of 
eartlie, and four mile more by the si^e of a made river.’ At last, 
wlien dying for diaculuin, ‘that famous city of Norwich jiresents 
itselfe to our view — Let* any stranger find me# out so pleasant a 
county, such good way, large heath, three such places as Norwich, 
Yar., and Lin. in any county of England, and I’ll bee once again 
a vagabond to visit them.’ 

There are two minor cliaractcrs brought out by the domestic 
correspondence, with whom we confess to be mightily taken : 
good JL'ime Dorothy J3rowm« and her grandson ‘little Tomey,* 
alias ‘Tomy,’ ‘ Tomay,’ ‘T8me,’ ‘Tommy,’ fimilly, ‘Tom.’ 
The lady is as loveable as ever was anybody’s mol her; and 
her spelling is ‘ ever charming, ever new.’ Of a good family, 
as has been already recorded, she was of ‘ such symmetrical 
proportion to her Imsband, both in the grac*es of her body 
and mind, that they seemed to come together by a kind of 
natural magnetism.’ And although Browne had expressed a 
wish t<} become a parent rather in horticultural than in human 
.style, she brought him twelve children, doubtless in the usual 
way. In these her .thoughts were mainly centred. When a 
child is absent, ever ready that they may see her writihg, 
she slips a postscript into her Imsband’s letter, and contrives 
to insert therein some bit of good advice or pleasant neAvs, 
To her son Thomas she writes, — ‘Be sure to put* your trust 
in God, and be civill to all that you have to doe withall, and 
find out all that you can in that place ; for in the sommer I belee^jp 
your father will have you goe to some other place.’ (i. 2.) ‘ All 

the servants present their loves to you, and are mighty joyd to 
hear of you, imd will observe your commands.’ (i. 5.) Little 
maternal kindnesses are uppermost in her mind. ^ I will send 
your weg (wig) by tlie choch (coach}, and the buf cotte, if I can 
get it.’ (1. 117 ) She wishes to keep up appearances, but at the 
same time insists on frugality. ‘ If you want more money, Mr. 
ScoltoAve will latt you have it ; butt bee suer to spand as little 
as you can. Latt me^ here frmn ym! (i. n7.) / Bee as good a 
husband as you can posable, for you know what great chaises wee 
are at’ (i. 119 ) A request to her daughter-in-law, in London, is, 

2 c 2 ^ I would 
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I would desire you to by mee a painted fan ; it is* for a present . 
a bought (about) twenty sfailens ; ffive rayther under* (i. 232.) 
Tlie reader is already on terms ^ intimate acquaintanceship with 
Lady Browne. 

As to Master Tom, we are inclincMl tq follow him from the 
beginning to the end of his story. He was the eldest child of 
Sir I'homas’s eldest son Edward, born in London, 1672-3. Mr. 
Wilkin does not mention this Little Pickle in his ‘Memoir/ 
which is supplementary to the ‘ Life ’ by Dr. Johnson ; l)ut we 
learn (p. <5ix.) that in the. January subsequent to his death in 
1710, by which the male line became extinct, the libraries of his 
father fuid* grandlather were sold by auction, at the Black Boy 
Coffeehouse in Ave-Mary-Lane. 

On October 17, 1676, Tommy, still in London, ‘is so well as 
to goe to schoole to-day ^)ut in April, 1677, we find him safely 
domiciled in Norwich : — 

‘ Litle Tom is lively, God be thanoked. He lyeth with Betty [his 
aunt, afterwards Mrs. Lyttleton] : skee ttikes great care of him, and 
getts him to bed in due time, for hee riseth early. Shec or Franck 
[Frances, Browne’s youngest daughter] is fayne sometimes to play him 
asleep with a fiddle. When wee send away our letters hee scribbles a 
paper, and will have it sent to his sister, and sayth shee doth not know 
how many fine things there are in Norwich.’ — i. 219. 

Grandmamma's visitors soon discover the way to ingratiate 
themselves : — 

‘ Toraey this day has behaved himselfe so well to on Captain Le 
Gros, which is now com out of Flanders, as hee has presented him 
with a pretty picktur in a silver box. . . Wee thincke him a very si veil 
parson.’— i. 233. 

In May, 1678— 

‘ Tom is mueh delighted to thinbk of the guild ; the maior, Mr. Davey, 
of AlderhoUands [All-Saints] intending to live in Surrey Howse, in 
St. Stephen’s, at that time ; and there to make his entertaines ; so that 
Ife (Tom) contrives what pictures to lend, and what other things to 
pleasure some of that parish, and his schoolmaster, who liv^ in that 
parish.* — i. 223. 

Now, to justify Tommy*s delightful anticipations, the reader 
ought to know something of the humours of Norwich guild at that 
date. The Guild-day was the mayor*s day ; the Guild-street was 
the street in which the mayor lived. Since 1835, when the old 
corporations were swept off, the antique pageantry which it has 
been Mr. Ewing’s to record in the Notices and Illustrations, 
has entirely passed away ; but in ihe days of our childhood it yet 
reitained a most respectaUe appearance. The manner ^ which thi^ 
Guild-street was then decorated, dejpended much on the quarter 

in 
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in which thefanayor resided. If his tent were pitched in the 
‘ genteel ’ part of the city, the garniture was more commonplace, 
consisting of green boughs, triumphal arches, with a battlement 
of musicians, flags drooping ftom ropes stretched from roof 
to roof. Sec, Sec. But if he abode in the lower wards, amidst 
weavers, dyers, boinbaKinc-dressers, and the like, then, in addi- 
tion to the above, the old traditional ornaments were displayed. 
The irons by which tapestry was suspended arc still now and then 
to be seen ; and carpets and rugs were made to serve the turn of 
tapestry. Pictures, and even gaudjj tea-trays, were hung outside 
the house ; sometimes the plate, the family spoons, and punch- 
ladle glittered among llie wreaths of green mshes and ‘ sweet 
seg,’ which were supplied in great variety. Effigies of the 
model couple, old I)arby imd Joan, emblems of domestic hap- 
piness, sat pipe in mouth with the tankard of ‘ fFyne ypocras,’ 

‘ claret wync,^ or perhaps only ‘ dobylb here ' before them. Their 
stature was of various proportion ; colossal here, next door 
pigmy. Bowers of all shapes, contrived of leaves arid flowers, 
and screening commodious benblies, lined the way-side. Through 
this diversely-coloured avenue passed the mayor’s procession to 
go to the ‘ grate chutch ’ {angliccy cathedral) ; after which the body 
corporate had to endure the infliction of a long Latin ‘ orracon ’ 
from one of the boys of the ‘ free skule.’ This induced an appe- 
tite for luncheon at the Guildhall in the Market Place, and height- 
ened by contrast the pleasures of the day, which concluded with a 
feast (such a feast !) in St. Andrew’silall, and a ball at the Assem- 
bly Rooms. But ‘ Tomey ^ was too young to go to the dinner, 
though his grandfather, w’e may be sure, occupied an honourable 
seat ; and thert were no Assembly Rooms in 1678. Tom wolild 
be awed by the superb costumes of the mayor, the aldermen, and 
tlie sword-bearer ; he might tremble — or not. — at the grave dignity 
of the common councilraen ; but he would enjoy an exciting mix- 
ture of terror and delight at the onslaughts of ‘ the Whifflers ’ and 
the threatening advances of ‘ Snap.’ * 

The VVhifBers were a set of men, clad in a quaint dress, of simi- 
lar style to that of the Pope’s Swiss guards, whose ofiice it was to 
clear the crowd from before the carriage of ‘ the Mar.’ This was 
effected by means of blunt swords, with which, in stem silence 
and a fierce countenance, they made apparently the most desperate 
cuts at the populace. Whiffling is, or was, as much a matter of 
practice torn skill as fencing. Tlie whiffler who hU bis mark 
would lose his reputatiem ^ completely as tlie archer who rhissed 
it. But we suppose thi^ wilUsoon be catalogued amongst the lost 
arts. It used to be hetj^itarily handed down, and taught by the 
father tb the son. . A AVhiffler still Survives under the meta- 
morphosis 
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morpbosis of a niglit-watcli ; wlietber his han(?has altogether 
lost its cunning we cannot say. 

‘ Snap ' was the undoubted tlUDugh degenerate descendant of the 
Dragon, that insulted the Lady, that was righted by St. George, 
that was patron of the principal Guild. Ip early days, Mr. Ewing 
informs us, the knight himself, 

‘ clad in complete and glittering armour, well nioutifed, and attended 
by his hencliinan, was ordered by Iiis worship the mayor ‘‘ to maintain 
his estate for two da)’s, and hold conflict with thedragoji which, after 
much turmoil, amidst the bra of trumpets, the antics of the whifflers, 
and shouts of the populace, was conquered ^nd led captive by the Lady 
Margaret.r She, loo, mounted on her palfrey, richly caparisoned 
and led by her henchman, was welcomed irom the windows and bal- 
conies by th(3 waving of kerchiefs, the fluttering of flags and ancients, 
the ringing of churcti bells, the firing of cannon, and the music of tJie 
city waits and other minstrels/ — Notices^ ^c. p. i. 

The extracts from Mackarcll’s MS. History of Norwich tell us 
that ‘ the last Dragon was madc^ Irut a few years ago, and was 
so contrived as to spread and clap his wings, distend or contract 
its head: it was made of basket-work, and painted (loath 
over it.’ Idem. p. 21. In such guise did it m:ike its annual ap- 
pearance previous to the corporation revolutions of 1830* In our 
days Snap had acquired the additional right of levying black-mail 
on the bystanders, and had learned the clever trick of swallowing 
half-pence in any quantity^ Whether the utter suppression’ of 
these amusing gauds was quite discreet and in actcordancc with 

! )opular taste, may be surmised from the success attending the 
Htc allegorical processions on Lord Mayor's-day in London. We 
suppose the Archbishop of Westminster will do his best to supply 
the deficiency in the provinces in his On which side our 

‘Tomay’ yrould have votec^ is not difiicult to guess — Tomay 
‘ much a man ’ in his new ‘ cott ’ and ‘ brichis,’ which he ‘ meanes 
to war carfully,* but nevertheless venturing within reach of Snap 
Vmd the Whifflers. Her Majesty’s late fancy ball ought to have 
been enriched by a Sir Thomas and Lady Browne, attended by 
their hopeful Tom. 

Tom’s sequel was to become an M.D. and an F.R.S., to get* 
married, but to leave no children. Le Neve's pedigree records 
him as ‘ an ingenious gent. — but who afterwards gave himself 
up to drinking so much that he died, a.d. 1710, by a fall off his 
horse, going from Gravesend to his house m Southfleet in Kent, 
being clrunk and up all night.’ But as Le Neve commits the error 
of stating that Sir Thomas was bliried in Norwich Cathedral and 
at a wrong date, we m^y fakly give Tommy’s memory the benefit 
of a doubt as to the truth of the aforesaid story. At any rate, with 

him 
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him the nial%line ended. Not so either the blood, the whim, or 
the talent. Sir Thomas’s daug^hter Anne had a daughter Frances, 
whoso eldest son Henry, lOth Earl of Buchan, was the father of 
the late liarl, David, of picAresque memory ; also of Henry 
ErskJne, the elegant and witty Lord Advocate of Scotland under 
all the talents^ and of«tho inimitable Thomas, Lord Chancellor of 
England. Other l^raiiclios of this goodly tree arc still flourishing, 
and may yet put forth bt>th flowers and fruit. The Brownean 
blood cannot be all turned to water. 

The latest particulars which the biographer of Sir Thomas is 
enabled to give, are very remarkablb. On tlic occasiem of making 
a vault in the chancel* of St. Peter’s to receive the remains of a 
clergyman’s wife, the workmen broke open witli a yick-axc the 
cofliii of 

‘ one whose re-sidenre within its walls conferred honour on Norwich 
in olden times. The bones of the skeleton were found to be in 
good preservation, particularly those of the skull; the forehead was 
remarkahhi low and depressed^ the head unumallt/ long, the hack part 
exhibiting an uncommon appearance of depth and capaciousiiess ; the 
brain was considerable in quantity, quite brown and unctuous; the 
hair profuse and perfect, of a fine auburn, similar to that in the por- 
trait presented to the parish by Dr. Huwman, and which is carefully 
presei'ved in the vestry of St. Peter’s Mancroft.’ 

Another account adds — 

• * The hair of the bearrl remained profuse and perfect, though tlie 

flesh of the fiice, as well as every other part, was totally gone.’ 

The parishioners may carefully preserve the picture, but they 
were careless to preserve the original ; for the head Tvas removecl. 
It ])asscd into the possession of the late Dr. Edward Lubbock, 
and was by him eventually erf (!) to the Museum of the 

Norwich Hospital, ^here it remains for the inspection of the 
curious, and subject to the reverfnt remarks of medical students 
who. dabble in phrenology. A few casts of the skull were 
taken, one of which we have seen. As in the case of Byron, 
so this example by no means tends to further Mr. George Combe’s 
mission. In it, the bumps of Causality, Ideality, Comparison, 
the Perceptive faculties, and even Benevolence and Veneration, 
are sadly deficient. Browne ought not to have been, — he had no 
business to be, acute observer, a fanciful speculator, a bril- 
lia!nt essayist, an amiable physician, a considerate thoughtful 
paterfamilias. He ought to have been a glutton, a sensualist^ 
irascible and selfisli, and^ if not quite an idiot, a very every-day 
sort of body. He most {learly had no right to enter in his 
commonplace book any stiich sentences as these, being by his 

^ organization incapablo of feeling them 

‘ To 
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‘ To pray and magnify God in the night, and my dark bed, when I 
could not sleep : to know no street or passage in this city which may 
not witness that I have not forgot God and my Saviour in it. Since 
the necessities of the sick, and unavoidable diversions of my profession, 
keep me often from church, yet to take all possible care that I might 
never miss sacraments upon their accustorneil days. Upon sight of 
beautiful persons, to bless God in his creatures, to pray for the beauty 
of their souls, and to enrich them with inward graces to be answerable 
unto the outward/ Upon sight of deformed persons, to send tlieni in 
ward graces, and enrich their souls> and give them the beauty of the 
resurrection.'* — iv. 420-1. „ 

After this, what shall we think of phrenological tests? Who, 
now, will ^ix upon a wife, a friend, or a confidential servant, 
by the application of callipers to their crania ? 

But there may have beejn a mistake ; the wrong coffin may have 
been opened. — No : for « 

‘ The coffin-plate, which was also broken^ was of brass, in the form of 
a shield, and it bore the following quaint inscription : — 

Amplissimus Vir 

Jhis Thomas Browne Miles Medecinm 
Dr Annos Nutns 77 Denalus 19 Die 
Mensis Ociobris Anno Dnj 1682 hoc 
Loculo indormiens Corporis spagy- 
rid P ulcere Plumbum in Aurum 
convertiC 

All this happened in August, 1840. — We ask not who was the 
churchwarden — but what w'ere the reverend superiors about ? — 
Di4 tltey authorize Dr. Lubbock to present the skpll to the hos- 
pital? Were the nbble Buchans left in ignorance as to the rude 
discovery and still worse after-treatment of their famous ancestor’s 
relics ? , « 

To conclude with a more pleasant topic : — we beg once more 
to thank Mr. Wilkin for this excellent edition — the labour of 
mSiny zealous years. It is probable that Sir T. Browne’s works 
will be even more interesting to future generations of English- 
men, than to the present ; and if so, they will be duly grateful 
to tliis gentleman for his diligent and able illustration of the old 
Might of Norwich.’ 


Art. 
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Art. VI. — The Lexin/jton Papers; or some Account of titje 
Courts of London and Vienna at the conclusion of the Seven- 
teenth Century ; extracted from the Official and Private Corre- 
spondence of Robert Sutton, Lord Lexington^ British Minister at 
Vienna^ 1694— Selected from the Originals at Kelbani, 
and edited, with Notes, by tlie Hon. H. Manners Sutton. 
8vo. 1851. 

^^HIS title-page liardly does justice to the contents of the volume, 
which relate not merely to the Courts of London and Vicjnna, 
but, quite as much, to those of Pans and Madrid, and indeed of 
most of the minor po\^ers of Europe. Norris it what can be 
exactly called an account of any of those Courts — ^t is some- 
thing better. It used to be, and we suppose still is, one of the 
prescribed duties of diplomatic agents at Eonugn Courts to com- 
municate to each other privately, or nither semi-officially, such in- 
formation as to passing events as might even collaterally have any 
relation to their rcsj)ective missions ; and they also, besides their 
public and strictly official dis{>atches, have private and in general 
more really important communications with the Secretary of 
State at home. In the year 1694 Robert Sutton, second Loril 
Lexington, was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the Court ot 
Vienna, and then and there commenced that semi-official correspond- 
ence with his principals in London and his colleagues at most of 
rtie Fmropean Courts, of extracts from which this interesting 
volume is composed, and in which though military movements and 
diplomatic affairs have of course the larger share, there is no in- 
considerable intermixture of lighter matters — personal anecdotes 
— sketches ofiKjharacter — the news, the gossip, and even the scan- 
dal of the day. 

Before we go farther, our readers will be glad to know some- 
thing about Lord Lexington himself, of whom we^dare say the 
majority of them have tiever heard — and W'e can tell them no more 
than we find in the editor’s prefatory memoir. 

Robert Sutton, Esq., of Averham, in Nottinghamshire, a efis- 
tinguished cavalier^ — though we do not recollect his name in Cla- 
rendon — ^was created Baron of Lexington* by Charles 1. in 1645, 
during the great Rebellion, but the Parliament refused to acknow- 
ledge the title ; an<l there is in the State Paper Office a petition 
to the House of Commons originally signed Lexington — but this 
signature is erased and that of Robert Sutton substituted. He died 
in 1668, and was succeeded by his only son, then, it appears, about 
six or seven years old, who sysrved while young in the army, but 

* He was descended in the female line from a Baron of Lexington of the time of 
Henry III. Sir Harris Nicolas s Synopsis spells.botb these titles Lexinton, 

made 
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mailc hia first public appearance in the Convention Parliament 
in 1689, when he voted for the joint sovereignty of the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, and was very soon employed hy King 
William in diplomatic missions and sworn of the Privy Council. 
He was appointed a Gentleman of the Horse (EquciTy) to Princess 
Anne, but on her difference with the King^ in 1692, Lord Lexing- 
ton took part with William, resigned his place in the Princess’s 
family, and was soon after appointed a Lord of the King’s Bed- 
chamber. Early in 1694 he was sent Envoy Extraordinary to 
Vienna, where he remained during the two or three critical years 
that preceded the unsatisfactory and short-lived treaty of Ryswich, 
upon the conclusion of which, in the winffer of 1697, he, at Ids own 
desire, refhrned to lingland, leaving his kinsman and Secretary 
Mr. Sutton (afterwards Sir Robert — so disagreeably celebrated by 
Pope), resident minister. It was thought at the lime that he was 
destined to replace the Duke of Shrewsbury or Sir William Trum- 
bull, both of whom were desirous of being relieved from the office 
of Secretary of State — ^the Duke especially being dissatisfied with 
the terms of the treaty, but still ixfore with the mode in which it 
had been conducted by the King himself and Ids Dutch Councillors, 
with very little communication with the English ministry. But 
» this arrangement did not take place. Shrewsbury w^os p(‘rsuaded 
to postpone his resignation, and Mr. Vernon, wlio had been the 
Duke’s IMvate Secretary — to the surprise of everybody — but 
probably as a propitiation to his Grace, whose co-operation 
was at that moment very important — succeeded Trumbull. Lord 
Lexington was, however, soon after made one of the Lords of 
Trade, but .continued his service as a Lor(l of the Bedchamber, 
and was in attendance when King William expired. On this Mr. 
Sutton observes : — 

* Smollett states that “ LordsXexington and Scarborough, who were 
in waiting, uu sooner perceived that th^ King was dead than tliey 
ordered ilonjat to untie from his arm a black ribbon, to which was 
affixed a ring, containing some hair of the late Queen Mary !*’ It is 
difficult to conceive an adequate motive for this act, which, in the 
absence of any explanation, would appear to be one of ill-timed and 
heartless curiosity/ — p. 6, 

The Editor accordingly seems inclined to disbelieve the story, 
as ^ totally at variance with Lord Lexington’s general character.’ 
SniDllett only reproduces it as already told by Tindal— we know 
neither on what authority Tindal had relied, nor how it was^ascer- 
tained that the ring, if any ring tbisre was, cimtained the^hair of 
Queen Mary : but surely it would nothing more than a strict 
act of respect and duty to take into safe custody fojr the moment 
any jewel or valuable object that the King have about him, 

even 
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evon if he had desired (which is not stated) to have it ultimately 
huried with him. 

The earlier part of Queen Anne*s rei^ Lord Lexinjjton seems 
to have passed in retirement, prob«ahly from some unpleasant re- 
mcmijrance of the former clifFerencc, of which, no doubt, the 
Duchess of Marlboro\ig;h, who was the principal cause of it, re- 
tained, as was her wfmt, a lively recollection and resentment. But 
after the disgrace of the Duchess, and when the new ministry had 
determined to bring about the peace ultimately cjoncluded at Utrecht, 
Lord Lexington was employed ii^ the collateral negotiations at 
Madrid, wliero he obtained from Philip V. that celebrat(‘d renun- 
ciation for himself ancf his successors of all r^kims to the Crown of 
Fiance, t!ie effect and validity of which have become, by the recent 
alliance of the houses of Spain and Orleans, of revived importance, 
or wc should perhaps rather say of debate — for we do not see how 
that contract can affect circumstances wholly extraneous to it. 

During this mission Lord Lexington’s health and spirits were 
broken down by the loss of Ids only son, who had accompanied 
him to Madrid, and who died there in October, 1713,- at the age 
of seventeen. Tlic following extraordinary anecdotes of the in- 
iiuman bigotry then exercised in Spain have a peculiar and more 
than historic al interest at the present moment, when the principles 
of ‘ toleration and of civil and religious liberty * are so impudently 
pleaded to justify and promote the extension of popery amongst 
us ; — 

* At that time the burial of a Protestant in Spain was attended 
with great difficulty ; and even the high station of the British ambas- 
sador afforded no seoiirily that the remains of his son would be suffered 
to rest in pea^e, if committed to the earth at Madrid. On a previous 
occasion, when one of his domestics had died, Lord Lexington had 
fouiul it necessary to conceal, rather than to bury, the body in his 
garden, and even this ]!Nrecaution %ad failed to preserve the corpse 
from disturbance and insult. 

^ Mr. Stanhope, also, when BiitUh minister, had experienced similar 
or even greater difficulties in the burial of his cliaplaiii, wlio died Shere 
iu lp91. On this occasion, although the previous consent of the 
authorities had been obtained, and the body was quietly buried in a 
field by night, the grave was violated, the coffin broken open, and the 
corpse insulted and mutilated ; it was in this state returned to Mr. 
Stanhope, who was forced to bury it in his cellar.* 

‘ W^-rned therefore by his own experience, and by that of Ids pre- 

* Lord Mahon’s * Court qf Spain,* p. 24. Hi« l^rdabip gives no explanatory note 

of this strange transaction; bnt we stinnisefrom the mention in subsequent letters of a 
certain edcofde, who had distntbsed for some (uiiiitated) disrespect to Mr. Stanhope, 
tliat the violation of the mv« may hare been the oflenpe of that, ufcafdb, thus dis- 
avowed and punished |»y his Ooverainent. Mr, Stanhope, It ,a{^)eaw^ interceded for 
bis restoration. . 
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decessor, Lord Lexinj^ton determined to transmit the body of his only 
son to the burial-place of his ancestors in Nottinghamshire. 

* The corpse was concealed in a bale of cloth, and safely, but with 
great difficulty, conveyed to England. It had always been supposed 
that the remains liad been finally interred at Averliam ; but in 1842, 
when the vault at Kelham, which was built for Lord Lexington him- 
?<elf, w^as opened for the funeral of one of his descendants, the late 
Lord Manners, a coffin was discovered, which, unlike the others, bore 
no inscription.^It was carefully opened; and ialthough nearly 130 
years had elapsed since it was hjrst placed in the ground, the body 
within was in so remarkable a state of preservation, that its identity 
was at once determined by the resemblance of the features to the 
picture of Lord Lexington’s son, which is now in the gallery at 
Kelham.’— p. 8. 

We are tempted to extract another anecdote on the same 
subject from Lord Mahon’s publication. Mr. Stanhope writes to 
his son James : — ‘ 

^ Mr. Freeman [we presume an English attache^ or amanuensis] left 
us on Sunday. The same day I engaged in his place a Swiss Prot(*st- 
ant, a jeweller, formerly recommended to me by your friend Raab, who 
going from me last night to his old lodging, promising to return and 
bring his trunk next morning to stay for ^togetlier; he not coming at his 
•hour, I sent to see what was become of him, and Mr. Champion found 
the officers of the Holy Office registering what little [property] he 
had, and they told him the iHjrson he inquired after was carried away 
prisoner by six that morning, by orders of the Inquisition — never, as I 
suppose, lo be heard of more; and everybody tells me I have no 
remedy .’ — Court of Spain, p. 21. 

We conclude the poor Switzer’s original criipe of being a heretic 
hadtbeen now intolerably aggravate in the minds* of the Inqui- 
sition, by the audacity of entering the service of a heretic envoy. 
It is one of the main boasts of the Church of Rome that it is 
semper eaderrh We admit it^and leave our readers — and wish 
we could persuade our statesmen — to draw the obvious conclusion 
from the foregoing premises. 

On the death of his son Lord Lexington returned to England. 
He was severely censured in the report of Mr. Walpole’s com- 
mittee for bis share in the much and unjustly vilified treaty of 
Utrecht, hut his known adherence to the principles of the Re- 
volution prevented bis being included in the greater severities 
oL the Whig reaclipn. He passed all his ensuing years in retire- 
ment at Averham,, and died there on the I9tb of September, 
1723, in the 63rd year of bis age. Never, we believe^ was a 
public man of anything like equ^, station and services so long 
and so utterly forgotten— and so he would no doubt have re- 
mained hut for the recent discovery of his MSS* ‘ in the partially 

concealed 
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concealed closets of Kelham, the seat of his descendant Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton, M.P. for Newark, where they harl been for a lonj^ 
series of years buried in dust — their existence not having been 
suspected by the present generation, nor even by the last.’ 

These papers, so unexpectedly brought to light, consist chiefly 
of Lord Lexington’s ct>rrespondence during liis two missions to 
Vienna and Madrid ; tlic former only of wliich is produced in 
this volume, now edited by another of his descendants, the Hon. 
Henry Manners Sutton. Lord Lexington’s daughter and heuess 
married the third Duke of Rutland; — ^her sc^cond son, Lord 
George Manners, succeeded to the Lexington estates, and assumed 
the name of Sutton in jffldition to that of Marmers, Dr. Manners 
Sutton, late Archbishop of Canterbury, was a youRger son of 
Lord ( icorge — father of the first Viscount Canterbury — and grand- 
fatlicr of the present lord and of the editor of these papeu's, who 
Avas for some time M.P. for Cambridge, and Under-Secretary 
of State for the Home Department in Sir Robert Peel’s last 
administration. 

Amidst the numerous instances which every day present them- 
selves of abuse of the name, and neglect of the duties, of editor y 
it is satisfactory to have now and then an opportunity of com- 
mendation. It appears to us that Mr. Manners Sutton has edited' 
his ancestor’s correspondence with sagacity and good taste. 

There is obviously considerable difficulty in dealing with such 
tnasses of correspondence, too voluminous and probably too anti- 
quated to be printed in extenso. The present times arc not very 
curious about obsolete diplomacy or strategy — which, however im- 
portant in their day, .and while the result is doubtful, become, like 
a band at whist, of no interest when the game is won or lost,* un- 
less indeed to afford a stray professional criticism as to the mode 
in which it had been played. ‘ When the event is foreknown,’ as 
Johnson says of the argumentative reasoning in Prior’s Solomon, 
‘ the process by which it is reached is not much regarded.’ In truth 
all, or almost all, that is worth remembering of such matters has,, in 
most cases, .already passed into history, and whatever of novelty or 
amusement is to be derived from such publications will be found, 
generally speaking, in matters of a more personal and social and, 
in short, anecdotical character. 

Mr. .Sutton has evidently followed in this matter, as well 
as (^luckily for his readers) in others, the precedent of the in- 
teresting volume of extracts from the correspondence of Mr. 
Alexander Stanhope (minister at Madrid while Lord Lexin^on 
was at Vienna) which his ^descendant, Lord Mahon, publi^ed 
some years since under the title of ‘ The Court of Spain under 
Charles II.’ There are, however, two considerable objections 

to 
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to this mode of selected publication: — the first is that it leaves 
the evidence too much in the power of an editor and liable to 
the intluence of his prejudices or predilections — but for that 
there is no remedy ; for even a publication professing to be in 
ea:teiiSO is still liable to be garbled, and we must in both cases de- 
pend in some degree on the character of the editor : but the second 
objection is more special — that is^ the inevitable want of a connected 
narrative and of^ continuous interest ; one reads, as the Frenc;h 
term it, a batons rompus^ and the isolated or as it were amputated ex- 
tracts have a vague and even bewildering effect. Every page or lial 1* 
page may open a new scene and fresh personages, amongst which, 
even with the help /)f the most zealous aiid judicious editor, one 
runs some risk of being distracted and wearied. Lord Mahon’s 
* Court of Spain ’ does not altogether escape from this difficulty ; — 
though it has the advantage of being all from the same pen, aiwl 
dealing in a great degree with the same localities, subjects, and 
personages, yet every reader, we believe, will have wished for 
more of his Lordship’s explanatory notes ; but the Lexington 
correspondence was of a wider scopcf, embracing tlie whole fac:c; of 
Europe, and the extracts from it must necessarily produce more 
frequent and wider cliasms, and require, therefore, a more con- 
stant and copious commentary. This Mr, Sutton has supplied 
with laudable diligence and general success ; and yet we suspect 
that the ordinary reader will still desiderate a more concentrated 
and continuous interest. This difficulty suggested to us a momen- 
tary doubt whether it might not have been better to have classed 
the extracts (as Coxe did the Shrewsbury Correspondence) under 
the several heads or Courts to which they related — but we soon saw 
that ^ this would be impracticable ; as the same extmet sometimes 
deals with very different and distant subjects ; — and we are finally 
satisfied that Mr. Manners Sutton has taken the most judicious, 
indeed we mslght say the oniy^ possible course in presenting the 
documents in the chronological order in whidi they were written, 
evgn at the disadvantage ^ shifting the scene so frequently and 
so suddenly from Stockholm to Turin, or from Whitehall to 
Constantinople. 

After tliis preface we need hardly say that our specimens of the 
work must be of the most desultory character. We can neither 
compose out of it an historical narrative, nor combine a political 
theory, but must endeavour io select a few passages that may give 
our readers a fair sample of the general pharacter of the volume. 
The Grecian pedant was laughed at for piroiducing a* brick as a 
specimen of his house. We must dp the samoi, but with a batter 
reasoA-r^for our materials aralbamse^es^od,y l^icks» v 

The v»y first letter #iich writes from Zell 

' on 
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on bis road to Vienna is remarkable. It is addressed to William 
Blathwayt, Esq., then in the subordinate office of Secretary-at- 
War, and not even a Privy Councillor, but who in Holland, where 
he acfM>inpanied the King", was always, and even in London was 
frequently, but most unconstitutionally, invested with the duties of a 
Secretary of State, under the immediate and personal direction of 
William himself. We notice this the rather because Archdcaron 
Coxe, whose Shrewsbury Papers arc full of complaints of the 
King’s reserve and inattention tow^ards his constitutional advisers 
in bhigland, mentions Mr. Blathwayt very cursorily as one of the 
Kimfs private apparently a trivial misnomer, but in, 

fact a very serious inisdp prehension of the trjie state of affairs. 
How Mr. Blathwayt, who had been Score tiry-at- War before 
the llc^volution, came to be still so (oiifidentially trusted by 
King William, is no where — that we know of — explained ; but 
there cait be no doubt that he was thus employed as a substitute 
for the Secretary of State, in order to keep the real conduct of 
affivirs in the hands of the Kkig himself and his Dutch favourites, 
whose acts the Ministers in Iftigland were subsequently forced — 
often very reluctantly — to cover with their official responsibility. 
A striking instance of these irregular proceedings occurs very 
early in the volume. Louis XIV. endeavoured about the close of 
1694 to open a separate negociation with King William by 
sending to Maestricht MM. de Callieres and dc Harlai, secretly 
authorised to projmse certain terms of peace; and William, with- 
out any notice to bis English Cabinet, placed these gentlemen in 
communication with the Dutch ministers, Pensionary Heinsius 
and M. de Dyck veldt. The negociations ultimately failed, and 
the French gentlemen were dismissed^ and then Heinsius 
wrote to acquaint Lord Lexington with the circumstance — that 
he might prevent the Court of Vienna taking umbrage at a 
negociation from which it and the^other allies seemed to be ex- 
cluded. Lord Lexington of comse, in bis correspondence with 
the Secretary of State at home, took notice of this affair, whi^li 
produced from the Duke of Shrewsbury a confession and com- 
plaint that this was the first he bad ever heard of it. After 
saying that the Queen’s death prevented his talking to the King 
on business, he continues—- 

< 1 am so great a stranger to all, proceedings that perhaps you will 
wonder at it — shaving never had tlie least liglit or intimation of this 
treaty from any of the ministers abroad, except what I have received 
from your Lordship, or been acquainted with |he particulars of it from 
anybody at home ; so 1 am ve«^ glad to find you are furnished from 
oiker hands with u-hat to answer upon the meeting at M&estricht. 
Had- you expected any xufbnnatioD, or to have been helped with an 

excuse 
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excuse from me, I must have assured your Lordship that it is what I 
am DOW as much unacquainted with as any gentleman that lives in 
the country, having never heard otherwise of it tlian as they may do in 
news-letters/— p. 40. * 

Well may the editor say, that * in the Foreign Policy of Eng- 
land the ostensible ministers of the crown liad but little share/ 
That first letter also gives us a glimpse of one of the most 
romantic and mysterious stories of modem times, on one point at 
least of which we can supply an explanation that has escaped the 
editoT^s research. It is that of the celebrated Count Konigsmark, 
a Swedish nobleman, who, ^after a visit of some years duration 
at the Court of thq^Elector of Hanover, fiither of George I., sud- 
denly disappeared, and was never more seen nor, in4ecd, distinctly 
heard of — and it is only in a comer of Horace Walpole’s Remi- 
niscences published a hundred and twenty years after the event 
that (as far as we know) Any authentic traces of his fftc are to 
be found. Walpole’s account, derived from his father, who had 
it from Queen Caroline, who herself ewas the confidante of George 
JI,, is to this eflect : — Konigsinarks — the same, Walpole thought, 
so famous or rather infamous for the assassination of Mr, Tliynnc 
of Longleat — had, while at Hanover, managed to make himsedf 
, agreeable to Sophia Dorothea of Zell, wife of the Electoral Prince 
(afterwards George I.) and mother of Gcjorge II, Though she 
was very handsome, the Electoral Prince was very inconstant 
and had several mistresses. This provocation and his frequent 
absences with the army of the Confederates, disposed the Princess 
to listen to Konigsmark’s adventurous proposals of retaliation, and 
she at least showed him a degree of favour that excited suspicion, 
and induced the old lilector to forbid him his Cou^^t, The night 
previous to his intended departure it is certain that the Princess 
received him in her hedrchamher. ‘ George II., who loved his 
mother as much as he hated Ifis father,’ and always asserted her 
innocence, attempted to soften this part of the story by saying, that 
she was persuaded by the ladies about her — creatures of her hus^- 
band — ^to commit this indiscretion, which, after all, was onlg 
allowing Konigsmark to hiss hjer hand. Whatever may be thought 
of this version, it is certain that from the moment that Konigs- 
mark left the Princess’s presence he disappeared — nor, though there 
were vehement suspicions that he had been made away with, was 
. there any certainty as to what had become of him till after the death 
of George I., on the new King’s first journey to Hanover, the 
body of Konigsmark was discovered under the floor of the IMn- 
cess’s dre^ing-room — the Count haying probably been strangled 
there the instant he left her, and his body thuis seciPeted. The dis- 
covery even then was carefully hushed up^^and George II. never 
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divulged the secret except to Queen Caroline. The Queen seems 
to have led Walpole to suppose that the discovery of the body 
was made accidentally in the progress of some alterations in the 
palace. It is much more probable that George II, had if not 
a positive knowledge, at least some suspicions of the fact, which 
he lost no time in verifyng, and of course in relieving his favourite 
residence from sucli a disagreeable deposit. 

We have no doubt that Waipole has repeated accurately George 
II.’s account of the tr^sactioit itself ; but it appears that he, and 
almost everybody else, has miule a most extraordinary preliminary 
mistake — no less a one than of the identity of the victim. There 
were published here anonyinously a few years ago certain Memoirs 
of Sophia Doi^othea — (2 vols. 8vo., 1845) — in which We have an 
aj)ologetical o^ rather panegyrical history of the Princess, most 
absurdly written and most wretchedly reasoned, and though atfect- 
iiig to be founded on documentary evidence, in truth, of no his- 
torical value at all beyond letting us know the palliations with 
which the Princess — in some dialogues written during her long im- 
prisonment, and (illing the second volume — could represent her 
own case ; and which arc, as might be expected, in the tone of 
George II. ’s version, but to our mind still more strongly indicative 
of guilt; for she confesses that at her last meeting with Konigs- 
mark she had aiTanged an attempt to escape with him next (lay 
from Hanover — only, as she says, to her cousins at Wolfenbuttcl ; 
Injt when such an elopement happens we can better guess than 
where it will end. But the point for which we refer to this trashy 
book is that it states, and so far we suppose it may be trusted, 
that the Count Konigsmark killed at Hanover, was not the person 
tried in England for the assassination of Mr. Thynne ; this latter 
was Count Charles John; the former, a younger brother, Count 
Philip Christopher^ who at the time of Mr. Thynne’s murder was 
in England, under the care of an English tutor. Qiarles John 
died in the Morca in 1686, Philip’s exit was in 1694; so at 
least we gather from the date prefixed to one of the Princess’g 
dialogues, for we have no where else seen the date of his tragedy.. 

This was only a few months before Lord Lexington’s mis- 
sion ; and about that time the Countess Aurora de Konigsmark, 
the beautiful and fascinating sister of the missing gallant, had 
become the mistress of the Elector of Saxony (by whom she was, 
in 1696, mother of the celebrated Marshal S^e) ; and through her 
influence, ho doubt, the Elector of Saxony addressed to the Court 
of Hanover inquiries as to the fate of Count Philip, which appear 
to have been so seriously, embarrassing to the Elector, that King 
William personally desii^d Lord Lexington to offer his mediation 
to get rid of the question : — 
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Lord Lexington to Mr. BlathwayU 

Zell, Sept. 18, 1694. 

^ The King was pleased to command me, when I came away, that, 
if 1 had an opportunity, 1 should offer his good offices at Llanover 
towards satisfying the Elector of Saxony about this Konigsmark, 
which I have done ; and the Elector bids me* say that he thinks him- 
self mightily oblig^ to his Majesty for the kind offer, thongli there 
are hopes that there may be no occasion for it; their Minister at 
Saxony giving them so good assurances from the Elector, and by his 
order, that he was satisfied with the answer from Hanover ; though 
Banniers still continues to pi ess for a more positive one what was 
become of that fellow, and says it is by Ijis master's orders, so one 
does not kn^w what to make of it ; but 1 find this, that here we have 
no mind to own any knowledge \vhat is become of him, though in 
confidence to one’s best friends, and after so kind an offer ; but I 
think one need not trouble oneself much about him, /or 1 dare swear 
he is safe enough* — pp. 10, SI. 

The mystery which we see thus hung over the transaction 
makes us the more inclined to l^dlieve George II.'s statement 
that Konigsmark was secretly strangled and buried — perhaps by 
a refinement of vengeance — in the lady's dressing-room, than, the 
^ assertion in the ‘ Memoirs and Dialogue,' of the Princess, that 
there was a long scene of violence and butchery in which many 
persons were <!oncerned, which attracted notice both inside and 
outside the palace, and which could hardly, therefore, have long 
remained a secret. 

A kind of divorce was pronounced by a court held at Hanover, 
with the consent of the lady, as appears by the letters of Mr. Cres- 
sett (our minister at the Court of Zell) to Lord Lexington ; but 
it Sid not release her from the custody of her husl?and» who kept 
her for near thirty-two years in confinement, she dying only a few 
months before him; and th^ duchy of Zell, of which she was 
heiress, remaining annexed to the electorate. It was long believed 
that Konigsmark’s ghost haunted the palace where wc now know 
Bis body lay—- and Mr, Cressett, in a subsequent letter, relates that 
it was supposed to have appeared on so incongruous an occasion 
as the ballet at a court opera. The obscurities and mistakes which 
have so long hung round this strange story induced us to go into 
the foregoing details ; but our readers will see by this specimen, 
that if extracts of this nature were to be fully elucidated, there is 
some risk that, like Sir John Cutler’s stockings, the darning 
would at last supersede the original fabric, 

- The first event of any public importance that we is the 
death of Queen Mary, ConslderLig William's cioki^ teiiiper and 
habitually harsh treatment of his wii^ and abb^ all the notoriety 
and long continuance of his mtrigub with Orkney, which 
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gave Mary great uneasiness during her life, and was tlie subject 
of even a death-bed and unavailing remonstrance, we have always 
had some difficulty in believing the sincerity of such extravagant 
sorrow as Burnet attributes to William on this occasion; — but the 
letters of Lord Lexington’s corres|Kmdents go quite as far as the 
zealous Bishop. Mr.* Vernon writes : — 

* Whitehall, Dec, 25, 1694. 

‘ Here has been an universal concern for Her Majesty’s indisposi- 
tion, but none more sensible of it than the King, who vvould never be 
persuaded to lie out of the Queen’s bet^chamber, and therefore had his 
field bed brought in thither, to be at hand and ready upon all occa- 
sions to assist her.’ • • 

• 

( The Duke of Shrewsbury says, on the 28th, the day of the 
Queen’s death: — 

‘ About a week since, Her Majesty wj.s taken with an indisposition 
which seemed at first but slight, but turned afterwards to the small- 
pox, and that of so fatal a kind, that as soon as the physicians agreed 
that to be her disease, their appi;eheiisions for her life grew very great; 
and ill symptoms increasing upon her, it pleased God this morning, 
about oim of the clock, to take her out of this world. Never did grief 
appear more genenil in a town, or more real sorrow in a court ; and 
His Majesty’s affiictions have been so passionate, and the neglect of* 
his health so gi'eat, that it has given too just grounds for tha^. request 
the Lords and Commons have made to him to take more care of his 
qwn person.* 

Mr. Vernon too writes, of the same date : — 

‘ My Lord President was then sent from the Council toHisMaiesty, 
to desire he would have some consideration of his own health ; wjuch 
was very necesJhry advice, since His Majesty has so much neglected 
himself since the Queen’s first falling ill. It was but two nights since 
that he has been persuaded to He out^of her bedchamber, and then he 
would only remove to the next room. He lias scarce* got any sleep 
or taken any nourishment, and there is hardly any instance of so pas- 
sionate a sorrow as the King has been overtaken with, which seeined 
excessive while life yet last^, and ’tis risen to a greater degree since.'; 
so that he can hardly bear the sight of those that were most agreeable 
♦to him before. He had some fits like fainting yesterday, but to-day 
they have prevailed on him to bleed.’ — ^pp. 34, 35. 

All this certainly would appear to confirm Burnet’s statement, but 
we confess that it does not altogether convince us. There can be 
no doubt chat William very much disturbed by Mary’s death — 
partly, perhaps, from conjugal affection, which is sometimes (as it so 
remarkably was in the case pf G^rge II.) combined with gross 
conjugal infidelity — ^but^ probably still more from anxiety as to its 
effect on his political position ; and we cannot but suspect that 
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there was a parade of devotion to Mary’s memory, of which the 
chief motive was to prolong, as it were, her influence on the public 
mind, and to ingratiate the monocracy of William with the Parlia- 
ment and the country, to whom he had never been personally 
acceptable. This conjecture is corroborated by the conciliatory 
measures that were immediately adopted “towards the Princess 
Anne, who, though she had previousl}'^ been on the worst possible 
terms with the King, was on this occasion persuaded to write, says 
Mr. Vernon, 

* a very submissive letter to the; King, so that she is entirely disposed 
to be wholly governed by his Majesty ; and^ there is no prospect for 
any to build, their hopes upon a division of those who so well under- 
stand how much it is their interest to be united.’ 

On which the editor remarks : — 

* It is said that the letter referred to by IMr. Vernon was written by 
the Princess at the instance of Lord Sunderland, who, in thus effecting 
a reconciliation between the King and his sister-in-law, rendered an 
important service to the former \for the title’ of William to the Crown 
had become even more dejective than before, by the death of the 
Queen! — note, p. 39. 

, We moreover see reason to suspect that it was wdtli the same 
design of keeping alive the public feeling towards the Queen, that 
a most tetraordinary delay of her funeral occurred. She died the 
28th of December. Mr. Vernon, on the 4th of January, writes 
to Lord Lexington, that it was intended that she should be buriccl 
within a fortnight, but it was put off’ from time to time on 
various pretences, till the 5tli of March — that is, near ten weeks, 
instj^ad of three. Arc we unreasonable in^ supposing that this 
unparalleled delay must have had some political 'spring? — Nor 
does the concurrence of Burnet, Shrewsbury, mid Vernon weigh 
much with u^j, for they were jLirties to the King’s policy, if policy 
there was; and this was just the occasion of which wc may 
venture to say — 

Pegis ad exemplar vultus compmitur omnis. 

To tbis cause also may be not unreasonably attributed some^ 
d^ee at least > of the extraordinary celebration of the Queen by 
all the poets who were or who ambitioned to be well at Court. 
It was so profuse as to excite the notice of those who did not sus- 
pect any political motive. ^ The death of Queen Mary,’ says 
Johnson in his Life of Prior, ‘produced a subject for all the 
writers; perhaps no' funeral w;as ever so poetically attended. 
Dryden^ indeed^ as a man , ^iscoun^nanced and deprived, was 
silent ; but scarcely any other irnjker ojf verse omitted to bring his 
tribute nf tunejtnl sb^^Otv. A'ti'^einaiatinn of elegy was universal. 

' Marians 
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Maria! s praise was not confined to the English language, but fills 
a great part of the Mm(B Angliance. Prior, who was l)oth a poet 
and a courtier, was too diligent to miss this opportunity of re- 
spect. He wrote a long ode, which was presented to the King, 
by whom it was not ^likely to be ever read.’ Prior w’as at this 
period Secretary of Embassy at the Hague, and one of the most 
affectionate and familiar of l.ord I^exington's correspondents, to 
wliom he professed a docent sorrow for the C^ueen ; but it was not 
very poignant, for we find that she had been dead above two months 
before he thought of his serious tribute to her memory, 

‘ Mr. Prior to Lord and Ladg Lttxingion. 

* Hague, ^Tarcll 1, 1695. 

^ I am as yet so afflieiotl for the death of our dear mistress, that I 
cannot express it in bad verse, as all tlie world here does ; all that I 
have done was to-day on Schevding^Sands, with the point of my 
sword : — 

Number thc«sands extended here ; 

So many virtues were : 

Number the drops that yonder roll ; 

So many griefs press William’s soul.’ — p. 63. 

We must recollect that a sword was then, and for near a cen- 
tury later, a part of a gentleman’s ordinary dress. It would not 
have diminished Prior’s poetical reputation if he had suffered the 
^nexT tide to have quietly obliterated all recollection of these 
affected musings Biva — which are now worth quoting 

only to mark that the courtly topic of the moment was the king’s 
excessive grief. Another, however, of Prior’s letters leaves no 
doubt that oft one point at least his own regret was sincere 

^ Since the horrid loss of her Majesty, at naming of which my Lord 
will sigh and my Lady will cry, lf>rotest I have written nothing but 
nonsense, which is a present I humbly offer to some of my corre- 
spondents, but it is so not very proper for you. Upon this occasion I 
have lost my senses and 100/. a year, which is something for a philo- 
sopher of my circumstances.’ — ^p. 46. 

He had, it seems, a small office in the Qaeeiis establishment — 
probably that which Johnson erroneously calls Gentleman of the 
Kinfs bedchamber. His gi’ief, however, whatever it may have 
been, was very soon alleviated by some ‘ hopes of promotion’ — 
and he proceeds in a strain that reminds us of the pleasantry in 
Steele’s play, where the undertaker reproaches his men with 
, negligence and ingratitude : * I pay you,^ he says, ‘ for looking 
dismal ; and the more J pa/ you, the merrier you look :’ — ^ 

M. have given notice of this cruel change to the Statea and 
, Ministers here, in a long trailing cloak and a huge band, the one 

quite 
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quite dirty with this thaw, the other really slubbered with luy tears, 

I am so much in earnest in this sad affair, that people think 1 am some- 
thing very considerable in England, that liave such a regard to the 
public, and it makes me cry afresh when they me in wliat county 
my lands are. Whether tliis proceeds from loyally or interest God 
knows — but I have truly cried a basin full. Je n^en puis phis ; ’tis 
irDpossible for me to tell you the sorrow that reigns universally in 
Holland : these people, who never had any passions before, are now 
touched, and marble weeps.’ — p. 47. 

Stepney, another, tliough ipinor poet, just appointed minister 
at Dresden, was also a correspondent of Lord Lexington’s, and lie 
too thought it necessary to put his muse into court mourning, in 
an elaborate poem which was published in the London Gazette of 
the 11th March, 1695, and is really not without merit; but he 
confesses to Lord Lexington that ‘ with the beggarly impudence 
of a poet’ he took this occhsion ‘of reminding Lord Portland 
of a gold medal and chain which that lord had promised him four 
years before, for his poem on the ^ing^s* voyage^ and which he 
had never yet seen’ (p. 73). Moreover, a month before the 
gazetted poem Stepney celebrated the king’s grief in a way that 
seems to leave little doubt that he had been invited to take up that 
dieme, and that he was laughing at it in his sleeve : — 

‘ I have several elegies from good hands on the Queen’s death, which 
I will forward to Vienna for the Ladies’ entertainment when I get to^ 
Dresden. / have had no time to settle to iV, anti’ could only hammer 
out one distich upon the Queen’s dying resolutely and the King’s 
grieving immoderately, which is as follows ; — 

So greatly Mary died and William grieves, 

* You ’d think the hero gone, the woman lives — > 

Which a JrieiKl l^as thus burlesqued : — 

Smra death ’s a Jacobite^hat thus bewitches : 

/ jGTis soul .wears petticoats, and hers the breeches ; 

! ates ! we ’ve err’d iu our commanders, 

( WiB sboald have knotted and Moll gone for Flanders.’ 

This doggrel seems to realise the old dramatic paradox, ‘ a lament- 
able tragedy full of pleasant mirth I ’ 

Of Stepney so litue is known, that we sliall extract one or two 
passages from his letters to Lord Lexington, wliich are amongst 
the liveliest of the whole seri^ - 

W«m 1, Feb. 23,nS94. 

‘ I should send your Lordship some news from England, but I know 
not where to begin. , If yqu have tmytlviig particular to ask me, state 
your queries, and Z will resolve them as well as 1 can when I get to 
t^esden. The great Court is at Barchiy House [Berkeley House, thh 
of the Wnem Anne]; fat the ladies must have some pkeb 
' to 
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to show themselves. I had an audience of conge, both of Princess 
and Prince, and never saw a greater concourse. The King will cer- 
tainly make the cJimpaign, and, I believe, will declare as much to the 
Parliament when he -sees them next — to have^ in a manner, their con- 
sent, lest his crossing the water in this nice conjuncture be called 
abdication. This is the talk of the Jacobites, who say likewise he 
will take Prince George over with him to be sure of him. Poor 
Duke Shrewsbury will be quite blind, and Sir J. Trenchard stone 
dead, very shortly. AVe h*ave a weak Ministry at present, and, for 
au»ht I see, nobody hrigucs the employment [of Secretary of State], 
Mr. Blatliwayt might have it, but seeigs to deeline it, because, without 
envy, he is warmer as he is. The vogue of the lown speaks of Lord 
Montague and Comptrorfer Wharton. I wish ;^ur Lordship were at 
lioihe lo end the dispute, and be our provincial, insfcad*of our corre- 
spondent.’ 

16 

‘ At the King’s Quartets lefore Namur, Aug. 1695. 

‘ You will allow' me to magnify my merit in telling you that I have 
brought niy detachment’*® safe and sound to join our armies just in time, 
w'hen we have most need of thdln. I have been here three days, and 
expect to satisfy my curiosity in seeing botli a battle and a storm, for 
w<j think w'e shall have both within three or four days. 

^ I never led a more pleasant life ; the King is very gracious to 
me, and continues my allowance for only attending him from one 
camp to anolher on other jieople’s horses. 

. * confident the coehorn and castle will be ours ; the breaches 

are large in both of them. You may believe me : I have seen them, 
for 1 have been both on the batteries and in the trenches w ithout being 
Godfreyed.f AYe arc likewise certani of beating the French if they 
dare to attack us, for® we have 70,000 men, wliich is as great an army 
as they are ab4e to bring together. • • 

‘ This I tell you that you may drink your bottle quietly with Mr, 
Heemskerck, without being molested with v^hat other letters and 
gazettes may tell you, . . . • . . 

‘ This day the Duke of Ormond remembered yew, and the other 
day Mr. Blathwayt, in the best Grecian wine that was ever tipped 
over tongue. You know Jupiter was born in Caridia, arid were 4 a 
god, 1 would live in an island that produces such wines, Coehorn 
has laid the Elector of Bavaria 400 pistols that all the works are ours, 
and we masters of the place^ before AYednesday the 31st. Others 
may write you more serious news.’ 

General Coborn, the celebrah^ rival of Vauban, and who had 

constructed the work at Namur distinguished by his name, lost 

— — — '■■■ —— ■■ — 

« f Mr. Stepney bad been commissioned to Imrry the advance of a body of Hessian 
. iroopB which were marching to Namur/ 

f The Editor says — * Mr. Oodfreif, D^paty-Govemor of the Bank of Biigland, 
'Was killed by a cannon liall Au the treiteliee hePdre Namur, while in attendance on the 
He was the hruther of Sir Bdmatidbiuvy Godfrey.N-^-This bmiker liad eomaovar to 
axiwgft some ujKiti^y mat^ with theiSatig,.and wouU needs ace something of ml war. 
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his wager without any derogation from his skill, for the garrison 
capitulated the very next day to that he had named. 

Prior’s letters afford abundant evidence tliat Pope’s mean 
opinion of his talents for business was exceedingly unjust. It 
is sufficiently clear, a priori^ that having^ been favourably dis- 
tinguished by his services under William’s own eye, as secretary 
to the mission at the Hague, he would not, if he had not shown 
himself quite equal to the employment, have been advanced 
to the important post of secretary to the negotiation at Rys- 
wick, in which William toek so great a part and so deej) an 
Interest. Nor, again, would he, but for h’s personal merit, have 
been selected from^o many diplomatists to be secretary of Lord 
Portland’s ostentatious embassy to Paris ; nor, after some years’ 
absence from public affairs, could he, without a considerable re- 
putation in diplomacy, have been called from his retirement by 
such men as Oxford and Bolingbroke, on so great and so delicate 
an occasion as the treaty of Utrecht ; ijor, above all, would ho 
have been so cruelly and groundlescly persecuted by the Whigs, 
after the Hanoverian succession, if he had not been a person of 
considerable merit, weight, and importance. Mr. Manners Sutton 
of course has selected from his correspondence, apparently very 
voluminous^ such passages as seemed to afford the most intelli- 
gible and amusing extracts, which of course can give but a very 
imperfect view of his graver labours. Our extracts , lie- 
under a greater degree of the same difficulty. We select two or 
three that throw a little light on Prior’s personal history, of which 
we know less than of any man of equal station in literature and 
politics, for though, as Johnson says of him, ^ he wanted not wis- 
dom hs a statesman nor elegance as a poet,’ his literature was for 
a time obscured by his politics, and his politics have been since 
forgottm in his literature, and between two stools his fame seems 
to us to have sunk lower than it deserves. 

* JIfr. Prior to Lord Lexington. 

‘ Hague, Oct. 9, 1G96, N. S. 

< As to my own concerns, I have been hriguing and fiatteringat Loo, 
and, I believe, have broup:ht the matter so fiir, as that nobody will stand 
before me in my pretensions to the fecretaryship of the embassy ; but, 
my God ! what is it 1 ask or am fond of having? since there is not 
five ponods to be got oiit of the" Treasury, and I owe five hundred. 

^ It would have been better niahners to have named your Lordship 
before me, but we are hi a woHd where no man thinks of anything but 
himself. What I hear, is that wherever ’^he parade of this ehibassy may 
be, the su^tanceof it will be at Yiennai and that your Lordship is too 
useful there to thitAyOa {thin to be removed ! this is the 

terrrible afibGtof yourduty^ mi yotx might to have had Im 

sense 
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sense to be signing a treaty amongst others, since you are thought to 
have enough to do the thing, in effect, alone. 

‘ My obedient service is never to be omitted to the fair Secretary 
[Lady Lexington] ; I have but one piece of news for her this time, 
which is, that my Lady Athloiie, being a provident housewife, has at 
several times killed ten of tlie stags about Loo, and salted them for her 
servants, for which the King has fined the dame 600 pounds sterling.’ — 
p. 224. 

Tlie correspondence is full of complaints of the scantiness and 
irregularity witli which our foreign %nin is ter s were paid — .and poor 
Prior was, in all liis^uldic life, a sad instance of it, for at the 
cl()se of his last mission to France he was actually detained in Paris 
for the very moderate debt he had been forced to incur for his sub- 
sistence, and might have been at last really reduced (as he says) ‘ to 
be a blind ballad-singer on Fleet BrijJge,’ if he had not had, during 
his exaltation, the prudence of retaining a fellowship which he had 
early attained at St. John’s ^College, Cambridge. When he was 
reproached, wl^jle holding high and brilliant office, with the reten- 
tion of this humble hut honourable provision, he is reported to have 
excused himself by saying, in a homely but expressive phrase, that 
‘ after all it would secure him a joint of mutton and a clean shirt J 
Ills performance of his duties at the Plague and Ryswick seems to 
have conciliated the special favour of Lord Villiers — soon after 
Jersey — himself a favourite with the king, and ambassador 
to the Congress ; for we find (what we had only had a hint of in the 
Vernon Correspondence) that on the nomination of Lord Jersey 
to the Viceroyalty of Ireland, Prior was appointed his secretary : — 

‘ Wish metjoyof my being named Secretary for Ireland, wUcR I 
hope Avill prove some settlement, and be- a patent for hindering me 
from starving. I know nothing that would make my new dignity 
more agreeable to me than it is, butP that your Lordship in England 
should be in the post you deserve [Secretary of State], and send me 
the King’s orders to Dublin.’ — p. 265. 

Neither of these appointments, it seems, took place. Lord J erSey 
was for a short time Secretary of State, when Prior became his 
under-secretary ; the Peer, however, was soon removed, and Prior 
was compensated by being appointed a Lord of Trade, which place 
he seems to have held till 1706 — ^but it does not appear how or where 
his time whs occupied from that date till Queen Anne’s Tory minisT 
try recalled him in 1710 to, hs Johnson says, ‘ his former employ- 
ment of making treaties,’ and us^ hin^ most confidentially in the 
negotiations that were conclpded the next year at Utrecht. It.ia 
beyond our present beunds to say . any thing inore of treaty of 
Utrecht^ but we think it right to ob^rve that the chai^ made 
agaittfl^ Prior of having ebm^fed hiv which iio doubt o^- 

sioned 
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sioned the subsequent animosity of the Whi^s, was to a great de- 
gree unjust. It is clear, from his correspondence with Lord Lex- 
ington, that he was on principle exceedingly averse to the conti- 
nental war which we were then waging, and he would naturally 
be so to the more exhausting and not more justifiable one in which 
we were subsequently involved ; but, moreover, a diplomatist by 
profession is something like a soldier or a sailor, who is not at 
liberty to refuse his services, when the government thinks proper 
to employ him, on any plea of personal opinions or connexions. 

Shortly after Queen Mary’S death, the discovery of a system of 
corruption in the l^)eaker, some members, and officers of tlic 
House of Commons, excited much interest : — 

‘ The Chamberlain of London has given the committee an account 
that, by order of the Court of Aldermen, he paid the Speaker 1000 
guineas, as their acknowledgment for his kindness to them in expediting 
the Orphans Bill, and the Clerk of the House, Mr. .Toddrell, had 100/. 
’Tis said that more lias been given for. that bill, by the parties con- 
cerned, to whom above 5COO/. has bdbn brought to account for tlie 
charges of that act, but to whom the same has been disbursed does 
not yet appear,’ — Vernon to Lexington^ p. 67. 

Lord Portland, who was not over fond of a House of Commons 
that had already showed some jealousy of the King’s grants to 
his Dutch favourites, says — • 

^ You will Imve heard enough of what has passed, and is passing, in 
the Lower House, and that they are likely to push still further their 
inquiry * respecting the afiair of the Orphans and the East India Com- 
pany, which may touch their own members. 

* It reminds me of a party who, having got drunk together, quarrel, 
and separate with bloody noses,’ — p. 72. 

It was alleged that Lwd Portland himself had been offered 
50,000/., hut it is certain that even if offered it was refused : there 
is, however, little doubt that tbo Duke of Leetls, so remarkable 
in the reign of Charles IL and at the Revolution, had accepted 
5000/. for his good offices in a particulsu* measure; and Mr. Guy, 
M.P.i and vS^3!elary of the Treasury, was expelled and sent to the 
Tower for having received a bribe of 200 guineas for passing the 
accounts of a raiment. Certainly those Whig gentlemen who 
r^ien^ted our constitution, and affected such political puritanism, 
appear to have iia^roduced info the m^gement of public busi- 
ness a laxity of pl^xsmtal pnne^de quite worthy of their prede- 
cessors in patriotism — Algernon S|^ey and his fellow-^worthies, 
wlu> were bribed play the parts of English 

patriins. We inwe' laadty, ia> 
most venid form^v jn Mr. Leadings. 

ton 
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ton for a present made him by Mr« Varey, Lis lordship’s agent, in 
his name, which tlie editor thus explains : — 

‘ The present referred to was a douceur of 10/., with which Mr. 
Varey bespoke the assistance of Mr. Vernon in passing Lord Lexington’s 
bill of extraordinaries. Js^either of the parties engaged in this trans- 
action seems to have thought that there was any impropriety — and 
there certainly was nothing uncommon — in the attempt to propitiate 
an oflicer of the Governinent by a present of money. Jt appears from 
one of Mr. Varey ’s letters to Lord Lexington, that Mr. Ellis, the 
under secretary in Sir William Trumbull’s ottice, received a similar 
present on a similar occasion ; and indeed it uas the common custom 
of the day to ofier and to receive such fees.’ — p. 1$, note. ^ 

There is no doubt a distinction to be iniide between perquisites 
and corruption — between the regular acknowledged fees of office 
— and such douceurs as Avere paid — soyictiines, no doubt, only to 
accelerate the doing what was right — (and this may have been 
Mr. Vernons and Mr. Ellis’s jt^jisc) — but too often for assisting in, 
or at least conniving at, what ^^s known to be wrong — as was that 
of Mr. Guy’s and of several other persons detected at this time. 
Addison, at his outset in office as secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, made a law to himself, as Swift has recorded, , 
never to remit his regular fees in civility to his friends, ‘ for/ said 
he, ‘ I may have a hundred friends, and if my fee be two guineas, I 
\ ; nqn n<r my right, losc 200 guincas and no friend gain 

more than two : there is therefore no proportion between the good im- 
parted and the evil suffered.’ — (Jolmson’s Life.) Mr. Pitt com- 
menced, and subsequent governments have carried out, the gradual 
abolition of fee^ in all the departments of the State as regards jLlic 
emoluments of individual officers : — a system, about the advantages 
of which — and especially as regarded the convenience of men of 
business — great doubts were at on§ time entertained, but which 
we think experience has shown to be most advantageous to all 
parties, in every point of view, but especially in that in which it 
was most problematical — the facilities of transacting all kinds of 
public business. 

Amoug Lord Lexington’s correspondents was an anonymous 
informant in Paris — a spy, it would seem, of the British govern- 
ment, but bow it happened that bis information was addressed so 
circuitously to L.ord Lexington at Vienna does not appear. It must 
have beer, either that he had some special knowledge of and con** 
fidence in Lord Lexington— or tbsa, for the purpose of secrecy, ah 
out-of-the-way ehannei was pt^ferx^— or, which may be the most 
probable, that these letters were only copm, tramuoikted to^ Lord 
Lexinj^n from home* This corzeapmdeDt^ whoever he may have 
been, was certaudr well mftnned, and his commuxd^atknw must 
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have been important, and the extracts from them are still interest- 
ing. They are particularly so on the point of the intended inva- 
sion of England contemporaneously with the plot for assassinating 
King William ; and from a comparison of facts and dates, it seems, 
as the Editor remarks, hardly possible, notwithstanding the dis- 
claimer of the courts of both Versailles and St. Germain's, hut 
thjit they must have been aware of the plot, that the invasion was 
project^ with a view to the success of that conspiracy, and that 
it was abandoned on its detection and failure. Of these, and the 
proceedings against the crihiinals, as well, indeed, as of several 
other important i^atters of domestic Itwtory, Lord Lexington’s 
correspondents gave him a more lively anecdotal, and at tlie same 
time authentic account, than can be found in any of the professed 
histories. But it is too extensive and too scattered to be collected 
into our limits. 

We intimated at the outset the impossibility of giving within 
the compass of one of our articles anything like a full account of 
all the topics which such a work fembraces. We have now done 
all we could well undertake — namely, the exhibiting a general 
view and a few specimens of the contents of the volume — such 
as will, we hope, recommend it alike to the mere readers for 
amusement and to the more serious notice of those who may wish 
to study authentic details of foreign and domestic affairs during 
an interesting epoch. To both these classes the dili^«A^r^j«^ 
search and judicious observations of the IJditor will, we can 
venture to promise them, be of infinite advantage ; and if the 
leisure which the vicissitudes of political life now give him is to 
be» continued, we do not see that it can be more usefully or 
honourably employed than in such literary exercises and his- 
torical researches. 


Art. VIL — Principles of Geology; or the Modem Changes of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants comidered as illustrative of Geology. 
By Sir C. Lyell. Eighth Edition, entirely revised. 8vo. 1850. 
2. A Manual of Elementary Geology ; or the Ancient Changes of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated hy Geological 
Monuments- By 'Sir C* Lyell. Third and entirely revised 
Edition. 6va , i85L 

8. An?iiversary Address to t^ Geological Society ^ February, 1851. 

, By Sir C, Lyell, President of the Society, Syo, 

Treatise whicb tweiHy years ago established Sit Cbaijes 
^ LyelFs reputsMiionirv iiiclud both the: . and 

^philosophy of his favourite science ; but he by and by saw the 

expediency 
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expediency of separating the two classes of its materials > and we 
have now before us the Eighth Edition of the Principles^ with 
the Third of the Elemental Manual of Geology, These numer- 
ous editions of each have all had the character of new works 
impressed upon them to an extent remarkable — perhaps unique ; 
but this is only saying in other words that the author has kept 
pace with the most rapidly advancing of the mixed sciences — an 
advance, let us add, which has itself been very largely accelerated 
by the masterly epitomes of it thus from time to time prepared 
by the same highly-gifted and indefatigable hand. The character 
of novelty belonging to the various editions has resulted wholly 
from the* growth of goological data — the necessity of constantly 
incorporating or substituting fresh details, pr^fs, or illustrations. 
The leading theory according to which the data are explained 
and arranged continues the same. Startling as it sounded to 
most geologists when, twenty years'^ago, it was affirmed that 
^ the existing causes of change in the animate and inanimate 
tcorld might be similar not j)nly in kind, but in degree^ to those 
which have prevailed during many successive modifications of the 
cartKs crusty that fertile and guiding Principle of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s Geological Philosophy seems to have gained a deeper 
and wider basis as the facts of the science have gone on accumu-, 
lating. 

In the eighth edition of the Principles^ as in the first, the 
'yiaftcr giving a definition of geology and some observations 
on its nature, objects, and relations to other sbiences, premises a 
sketch of the progress of opinion, particularly as exemplified 
in successive cosmogonies ; ascribing the visionary systems of 
his earlier predecessors to the prevalence of the theory directly 
opposed to his own leading Principle ; and tracing this prevalence 
to prepossessions in regard to the duration of past time, to our 
peculiar position as inhabitants of^he land, and to our not seeing 
the subterranean changes actually in progress. He then endeavours 
to show that neither the different climates which formerly pre- 
vailed in the northern hemisphere, nor the former changes 
physical geography (chap. VIIJ.), nor the alleged progressive 
dMopment ^organic life (chap, iX.), lend any real support to 
the opinion which he impugns* 

In chap. X* supposied intensity of aqueous forces at remote 
periods is considered, and the slow accumulation of stmta is 
proved their fossils. Attention is callbd to the evidence of 
ls.p$e of time afforded by th^ ydsi masses of sedimentary deposits 
tliat have been removi^ fiqm igpeons rocks by the action of 
water. It his been ieceifiy sEown in the^ Memeirs'^^ 

Sumy of Gteat Brilaiii, thaf s seizes of strata^ not less 
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than 10,000 feet in thickness, has been stripped off considerable 
areas in South Wales and some of the adjacent counties of 
England. But the rate of denudation, it is contended, can only 
keep pace with that of deposition. The gain must always have 
equalled the loss, and vice versa. ; a truism which Sir Charles 
Lyell apologises for insisting on, in his^ Anniversary Address 
for 1850, because in many geological speculations, he observes, it 
is taken for granted that the external crust of the earth has been 
always growing thicker, in consequence of the accumulation of 
stratified rocks, as if they were not produced at the expense of 
pre-existing rocks, stratified cor unstratified. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable, triumphs of the I^hi- 
losophy wijiich es^kins geological phenomena by the operation of 
existing causes, is that of its application to the transport and 
arrangement of the erratic blocks, which lie scattered, often of 
enormous size, over the northern parts of Europe and North 
America. Each year’s experience has added to the confidence in 
the author’s original suggestion of the transporting power of ice 
in regard to these blocks and boulder stones. 

In the Xlth chapter, which handles the more difficult question 
of the supposed former intensity of the igneous force, we have a 
most striking specimen of the writer’s acuteness and logical 
* powers. Subsequent investigations into the evidences of the 
geological periods during which the upheaval of mountain 
chains has been accomplished, have added singular 
expected force to his line of argument against the peculiar 
intensity of the expansive power of heat during the ancient 
periods of this planet. When the granitic basis and other 
platonic constituents of the Aids were tanked amongst the 
earliest monuments in geology, the formation of so stupendous 
a range of mountains naturally engendered corresponding ideas of 
the intensity of the assumed primeval forces by which their 
summits were lifted m. M, Elesnoyers, however, had stated, 
some years ago, in his Address to the French Geological Society, 

« that the more the Alps are studied the younger they grow and 
it is now determined, chiefly by the researches of Sir Roderick 
Murchison in 1847, that the whole of the mighty operation of 
their upheaval was effected during the tertiary epoch. As Sir 
Charles Lyell pithily remarks, ^ the clay of London was in course 
of accttmulalioil as kharine mud at a time when the ocean still 
rolled its waves, over the space now occupied by some of the 
Icffflest Alpine 

In former editid^ of the * Principleis^/ Sir Charles ably 
argued against the of'M. £Ue de Bwmon% 

rive to t& vis;, that fliey were due 

^ ' to. 
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to a single upthrow (i un seul jet), and which the accomplished 
French sqavan regarded as one of the most violent tliat the land 
of Europe ever experienced. The course of discovery, aiding the 
force of our author^ s reasoning, has since led M. de Beaumont to 
frankly confess his error : and he and M. Dufrenoy now agree 
with M. Durocher, that in the Pyrenean chain, notwithstanding 
the general simplicity*of its structure, six, if not seven, systems of 
dislocation, each chronologically distinct from the otlier, can be 
made out. 

Amongst the most important of the recent additional evidences 
of the gradual movements of the earth’s crust durii^ periods long 
antecedent to the formation of the Alps or Pyrenees, are those 
which have resulted from the assiduous and^Ufi^iass^ labours of 
the distinguished geologists occupied in the Ordnance Survey. 
In one of their late Memoirs we are informed that in Wales, and 
the contiguous parts of England, a maximum thickness of 32,000 
feet (more than six miles) of Carlx>ni£Si'ous, Devonian and Silurian 
beds, has been measured, the whole formed whilst the bed of the 
sea Wcis continuously and dr^nquilly subsiding. Tlicse and the 
like observations help to realize our conceptions of the' enormous 
lapse of past time which our author invokes as his chief aid in 
illustrating, by reference to actual causes, the immense operations 
of which we now contemplate the completion in various parts 
of the earth’s surface. 

ftgiirtJjLThikimagination,’ says Lyell, after adverting to analogous instances 
of slow depression and upheaval, ^may well recoil from the vain eflbrt 
of conceiving a succession of years sufRciently vast to allow of the 
accomplishment of contortions and inversions of stratified masses like 
those of the higher Alps ; but its:‘powers are equally incapable of com- 
prehending th6 time required fot grinding down the pebbles of 4 con- 
glomerate 8000 feet in thickness. In this case, however, there is no 
mode of evading the obvious condition, since every pebble tells its 
own tale. Stupendous as is the aggregate result, there is no escape 
from the necessity of assuming a lapse of time sufficiently enormous to 
allow of so tedious an operation.’ , . 

We can only briefly allude to the delightful contents of the 
2nd Book, treating of the changes in the inorganic creatimi, such 
as are known to have ta^en pla<^ within the historical era. In it 
an account is given of the observed eflTects of aqueous causes, such 
as rivers, sprmgs, tides, currents, torrent, and floods-i-the carry- 
ing power of river ice — ^the origin and tmnsporting power ojf 
ground-ice, glaciers, and icebergs. Afterwards the effects and 
^bable causes of the yqjcano apd earthquake are cpi^idered* 
The third aitd condud^ jm the present modijfi^ 

. , , ww 
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now in progress^ .and is divisible into two parts ; the first of whieh 
comprehends all questions relating to the variability of species 
and the limits assigned to their duration, as well as the effects 
produced by the powers of vitality on the state of the earth’s 
surface: while the second explains the processes by which 
the remains of animals^ and plants existing at any particular 
period may be preserved or become fossil ; and the work con- 
cludes by a lucid and interesting account of the formation of coral 
reefs. 

With regard to the ‘ Manual of Elementary Geology,’ in which 
is included the matter of the Fourth Book of tlie first edition of the 
‘ Principles,’ we may repeat emphatically^,^ after profiting by its 
study, the quthor’s statement that it is not an epitome of the 
‘Principles of Geology,’ nor intended as introductory to that 
work ; and we beg to add our conviction that it is the best ele- 
mentary work of instruction in the science of Geology, whether in 
regard to the clearness anc^ intelligibility of the definitions and 
descriptions, the arrangement of the topics, the comprehensive 
grasp of the divisions and relations the science, the masterly 
ease of the style throughout, or the number, accuracy, and beauty 
of the woodcuts incorporated with the text. 

The Principles and the Manual, in their present form, are 
each complete in itself, and only relate to one tuiother inasmuch 
as, if the student should ask which he should read first, their 
author recommends him ‘to .begin with the Principles^^^s h^ 
may then proceed from the known to the unknown, and iJcpro^ 
vided beforehand with a key for interpreting the ancient pheno- 
mena whether of the organic or inorganic world, by refcrimce to 
changes now in progress,’ 

S(^e may object that the student would thereby*’ be liable to 
get a bias in favour of the uniforraitarian views which characterize 
Sir Charles Lycll’s oxplanaticeis of the phenomena of geology. 
We do not participate in any fear of or dislike to suq}i a bias being 
impressed on the mind of the beginner, deeming it a salutary 
coiintcTpoise to that innate tendency to view the stupendous re- 
sults of the forccsS that have affected the earth’s criist in relation to 
the requisite amount of force, without due reflection on the time 
over which that force may have been diffused in producing the 
effects witnessed. 

It is well that the student should know something of the nature 
of the various forces now more or less actively operating in chang- 
ing the inorganic world.,. H any prepossession is. to be depre- 
caled^ as likely to .r^uU his intn^uction to geology by Sir 

Charles LyeU^s ^ Principles/ itis in reference to the organic world. 
LitUe, very little » known of the circumstaneea 
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that have led to the extinction of organic species, and absolutely 
nothing of the causes of the introduction of new species, or 
whether secondary causes have therein operated at all. Yet there 
is a strongly marked tendency throughout the writings of Sir 
Charles Lyell to apply the same principles in explanation of the 
changes in the organic^ world which be h^ applied with so ipuch, 
and often so unexpected, success to those of the land and sea. 
Herein is shown, we think, the least favourable feature of his 
work, although it is comparatively masked in the edition before 
us. 

The author has, however, in his last Anniversary Address to the 
Geological Society, brdilght out his uniformitarian views as applied 
to plants and animals, in formal and direct oppositfon to what 
he admits to be the prevalent but believes to be an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the facts of Palaeontology. We conceive it our duty, 
therefore, to take up the gauntlet whfeh Sir Charles has thrown 
down, and we do so with the more readiness, as his challenge 
forms a prominent feature^ in the Edinburgh Philosophi^ 
Journal for July 1851, where it appears without any sign of 
dissent on the part of the able and experienced editor, Professor 
Jameson. 

Sir Charles, in illustration of the doctrine which he viz. * 

that ‘ a gradual development in the scale of being, both aAhna} 
and vegetable, from the earliest periods to our own timo can be 
from palaxjntalogical evidence,’ cites recent works by 
Sedgwick, Owen, and Hugh Miller. The passage most to the 
point, from the celebrated Discourse on the Studies of the Uni- 
vei-sity of Cambridge, is as follows : — 


• s • 

‘ The elevation of the Fauna of successive periods was not made bv 
transmutation, buhby creative additions ; and it is 1^' watchino' them 
additions that we get some insight into Nature’s true histori^ pro- 
gress, Judgingi by our evidence (and by what else have we any right 
to judge?) there was a time when Cephalopoda wwe the highest tv^ 
of animd life. They were th«t the Primates, of this world, and, 
responding to thdlr. office , and posUion, some of them -wme of noble 
structure and gigantic size., But these creatures were degraded 
from their, ra^ at^the ^ea^ of Nature, and Fishes .next took 
the lead: and they did not' rise up in Nature in ' some ..degenerate 
form, as if th^ were but the transmute , progeny of & VmSd- 
Iqidda, but thw ifaMed fntb life ' to the 'veiy" bighesl' tohthyic’ tvD* 
ever created. Foto»Wi% bhif’ hlstbiy ehtmidlt^caife^: Stolffe* 
took flie <bev- 

SmiHsbed dujffiag th^eottatlesau^plitite teeondarfpmfdd i^t^ IdMjL 
an^;d«p(rt»^'Jh«wwddf4i^^^ dumis; i 

og^ were w>t merely great w .m;a;^h Hod etetora.^ but wLe 

TOi.. xxxxiz. no. cuixvni, 2* mically 
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mscftlly raised for above any fbrins of the Reptile class now living in 
the world. This class, however, was, in its turn, to lose its rank ; 
what is more, it underwent (when considered collectively) a positive 
organic degradation before the end of the secondary period — and this 
took place countless ages before terrestrial mammals of any living type 
had been called into being. Mammals were added next (near the com- 
mencement of the tertiary period), and seem to have been added sud- 
denly. Some of the early extinct forms of this class, which we now 
know only by ransacking the ancient catacombs of Nature, were power- 
ful and gigantic, and we believe. they were collectively well fitted for 
the place they filled. But they, in their turn, were to be degraded 
from their place at the head of Nature, and she became what she now 
is by the addition of^Man. By this last addition she is more exalted 
than she was before. Man stands by himself the despotic lord of the 
living world ; not so great in organic strength as many of the despots 
that went before him in Nature’s clironicle, but raised far above them 
all by a higher development of the brain — by a framework tfiat fits him 
for the operations of mechanical skill — by superadded reason — by a 
social instinct of combination — by a prescience that tells him to act 
prospectively — by a conscience that makes him amenable to law — by 
conceptions that transcend the narrow limits of his vision — by hopes 
that have no full fruition here — by an inborn capacity of rising from 
^individual facts to the apprehension of general laws — by a conception 
’of a cause for all the phenomena of sense — and by a consequent belief 
in a God of Nature. Such is the history of Creation/ — Sedgwick^ 
p. eexvi. _____ 

We take next the quotation from Miller ; — 

^ It is of itself an extraordinary fact, without reference to other con- 
siderations, that the order adopted by Cuvier in his Animal King- 
dpm as that in which the four great classes ni vertebrate animals, 
wheki marshalled according to their rank and standing, naturally range, 
should be also that in which they occur in the order of time. The 
brain, which bears an average proportion to the spinal cord of not more 
than two to one, came first : it i£' the btain of a fish ; that which bears 
to the spinal cord an average proportion of two-and-a-half to one, suc- 
ceeded it : it is the brain of a reptile ; then came the brain averaging 
as three to one : it is that of the bird. Next in succession came the 
brain that a^efirages as four to one: it is the mammal ; and, last of all, 
there aiipetereda teaib that averages as twenty-three to one reasoning, 
Cafoaidtingeiaw had c<mie upon the Creator, 

p. 283. 

The pafagraphioited from Owen’s ‘ Nature of Limbs’ we do 
n6t repeat) as it st^es, in reference to th^^vertebrate sub- 
Vjng ilAm- that tfas-jtob w form first intaroddb^. 

;,If from^the eautioib .iM expe- 
rience of: ef the Govertaai^ In 
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Charles Lyell had previously stated^ of the same age as the lowest 
Sihirian deposits in this country, then, according to the interpre- 
tation of those footprints given by Professor Owen,* a cold- 
bloiuled reptile, probably chelonian, was coeval with the oldest 
known fish. And the generalization, according to actual evidence, 
would be, that the ('oM-blooded vertebrata preceded, by a long 
series of ages, the warm-blooded ones. Sir Charles Lyell, how- 
ever, goes farther, and repudiates the theory of successive deve^ 
lopinent of organic life; and, as be premises a brief preliminary 
statement of the principal points wh^ch 4e expects to establish in 
opposition to tliat theo^ we shall, in the remainder of our article, 
confine ourselves to an examination of their wilue. ^ 

^ First, in regard fo fosjril plants, it is natural that those less 
developed tribes which inhabit salt water, should be the oldest yet 
known in a fi>ssil state, because tlie lowest strata which we have 
hitherto found happen to be marine, atthough the contemporaneous 
Silurian land may very probabl;^ have been inhabiled by plants more 
highly organized. • 

‘ Secondly, the most ancient ferrestrial flora witli which w'e can be 
said to have any real acquaintance (the carboniferoius) contains coni- 
ferac, which are by no means of the lowest grade in the phauiiogamous 
class, and, according to many botanists of high authority, palms, which* 
are as highly organized as any members of the vegetable creation. 

‘ Thirdly, in the secondary formations, from the trias&>ic to tlie Purbeck 
ijjclufeivg^gymnospermH allied to Zamiaand Cycas predominate; but 
witf? these are associated some monocotyledons or endogens, of species 
inferior to no plidenogamous plants in the perfection or complexity of 
their organs. 

‘ Fourthly, in the stT<ata from the cretaceous to the uppermost ter- 
tiary inclusive, all the principal classes of living plants occur, including 
the dicotyledonous angio<«perms of Bronguiart. During this vast lapse 
of time four or five complete changes of species took place, yet no step 
whatever was made in jwlvanceat anyone of those periods by the addi- 
tion of more highly organized plants.' — Address^ 21. 

With respect to these propositions, we would in the fir^t plaCe 
remark that organised beings constitute one great natural assem- 
blage of objects. Plants cannot be distinguished from animals 
except by special definitions, of which there Imve been several, 
founded,— e.^., on sensation and motion,— on the stomach,— ^on 
the respiratory products, — on the chemical constitutiem of the 
tissues, — on the sources of nutriment, each of which defini- 
tions draws the boundary line at a different latitude of .the dor 
bateable ^ound. No generalisatioa touching the progres^iiMv of 
life o n this plyet can materially^ affected by the pbenoii](me 

Apl^Sf Sir C* Addreiij mi Pro^eeimilt of thft Geologicar$)df^X> 

^ 2 K 2 of 
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of one particular gi'oup of living beings, least of all by the lowest 
group. 

Plants are the lowest forms of organic life ; VegetaKlia crescunt 
et vivunt, non sentiunt : the system by whidi the individual takes 
cognizance of the things around it, and puts itself in sentient rela- 
tion with them, has not begun to appear m any of the botanical 
orders or families. Progress in the organic scale could not be 
exemplified in any great degree within the limits of the vegetable 
kingdom ; and it would be no argument against conclusions based 
on a survey of the aniip^l world from its earliest traces on our 
planet to its actual condition, if even the so^ralled highest forms of 
plants had ,becn discovered in the same strata with those first evi- 
dences of animal life. 

Such discovery, however, has not yet been made. All that we at 
present know of the vegetation of the globe at the period of the 
earliest known fossiliferous deposits is that it was of that more simj)le 
or less developed kind which characterises the tribes gi’owing in the 
sea. No doubt the lowest strata w^ich'we have hitherto found 
happen to be marine ; but it helps us very little forward in the solu- 
tion of the great question of stationary or progi*essive creation to 
^ suggest that the contemporaneous silurian land may very probably 
have been inhabited by plants more higlily organized ; because those 
plants may also, with some probability, have been lichens, mosses, 
ferns, or forms at least of a kindred grade of organisat ion. Wo 
do not know what they were, and our hypotheses must waii until '* 
we do. 

The most ancient terrestrial flora with which pala'ontologists 
have any real acquaintance is that of the carboniferous period; 
antf this contains coniferae, which, although by *00 means the 
lowest of the phaenogamous class, are still far from being ranked 
amongst the highest. Whetli^^r some of the fossil coal plants are 
referable to the family of true Palms is a point as yet not so 
clearly determined. But if botanists of the highest authority 
vfrere all agreed as to the existence of those highly organised 
members of the vegetable creation at the carboniferous epoch, as 
they are respecting the predominance of gymnospd^s allied to 
Zamia and Cycas in the secondary beds, from the triassic to the 
Purbeck inclusive, and in regard to the presence of exbgens 
Md dicotyledonous angiosperms in the eocene tertiary formations, 
and of trees resemUmg the Cinnamomum and Podocarpus in the 
miocene strata,: — ;tll€«(Svfacts would still leave the question of the 
progression of orga^ation unaffected. But of the 500 species of 
coal plants to which ^ .critical anti scrupulous ^vestigations of 
Adolphe Broi^iart hnw restricted the fossil evidences, one ludf 
at least are ferns, and thC; gtcater part of the remainder are gym- 
' nosperms; 
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nosporins ; and Sir Charles admits both the fact and its re- 
markable character, viz., that none of the exogens f)f Lindlej' or 
dirotylcdonous angiosperms of Brongniart, which comprise four- 
fifths of the living flora of the globe, have yet been discovered in 
the toai measures. It must be remembered, too, when the value 
of negative evidence is called in question, that the whole of 
Europe does not produce more than 50 species of ferns — only 
one-fifth of tlie nuinljer that have left their remains in our coa^ 
strata ; and accordingly M. Brongniart has called the flora of 
tlie (‘arbonifi'rons and Permian stratinthe ‘age of Acrogens.’ 

In the strata from thfJ.triassic to the Purbeck inclusive, plants 
of the family of Zaniia and Cycas, togetheif with coniferse, pre- 
dominated in liurope far more than anywhere now on the globe 
in corresponding latitudes, and this fauna Brongniart calls the 
‘age of (iymnospenns.’ 

Now, we presume, it will be admitted that Cryptogamia, Phae- 
nogarnia, Gyinnospcnns, and Dicotyledonous Angiosperms con- 
stitute a succession and a progressive one ; this is tlic .order in 
whicli our present collection of facts compels us to arrange the 
records of the ancient evidences of vegetable life ; and no sugges- 
tion of the possibility of contradictory facets, as yet undiscovered, , 
can avail to subvert that order, or ought to affect the conclusions 
legitimately deducible from it. It is true that there is no very 
gjeat (lif^'rence in the perfection or complexity of the organs of 
a monocotyledonous and a dicotyledonous plant, but it is that 
very similarity in their grade of structure which diminishes the 
force of any argument drawn from vegetable fossils against the 
ideas of progression which have been derived from a comparison 
of the fossil remains of the animal kingdom. If there be some 
analogy in the succession of forms of the vegetable kingdom, show- 
ing a progressively near(?r approaati to those that now prevail, 
with the more striking progress towards actual forms in the suc- 
cessive tribes of the animal kingdom, it is as much as can be ex- 
pected to be deduced from vegetable palaeontology in reference io 
the main question at issue between the Progressionist and Uni- 
formitarian. ’^"' The Addreii proceeds r 

‘ Fifthly, in regard to the animal kingdom, the lowest Silurian strata 
contain highly developed representatives of the three great divisions of 
radiata, articulatd, and mollusca, showing that the marine invertebrate 
animals werij as perfect then as tn the existing seas. They also com* 
prise some indications of fish, the scarcity of which in a fossil state, 
well as the absence of cetacea, does liet ap|)ear inexplicabie in tiie pre% 
sent imperfect s^ate of ou» in vifttigationsi whdn we consider the com 
responding rari^ aiid sometimes the absence of the like renmitth 
obeyed in dredging the bods of existing seas.* ] : 

‘Sixthly, 
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‘ Sixthly, the upper Silurian group contains amongst its fossil fish 
cestraciont sharks, than which no ichthyic tyi>e is more elevated.' 

It is very tfuc that representatives of all the four leading 
divisions of the animal kingdom are met with in the earliest 
sedimentary deposits containing any records of organised beings — 
in other words, in the lowest Silurian strata. ,Not only do species 
of Radiata, Articulata, and Mollusca here occur, but remains of 
Vertebrata have been found : these, however, arc confined to in- 
dications of a cold-blooded reptile and to remains of fishes — and 
amongst the latter no trace of a ' w^ell-ossified vertebral column 
appears. Nay, even th<)se piscine rej;nairis that have been 
discovered jn the u^iper Silurian group show a retention of the 
same embryonic state of the skeleton ; although, by the analogy of 
the recent cestracion, we may infer that a well -(level oped fish’s 
brain and reproductive system were combined with the cartilagi- 
nous backbone. But Sir Charles Lyell makes a large demand upon 
our faith in possible contingencies when, referring to the rarity, 
and sometimes the absence, of (x^taccous remains observed in 
dredging the beds of existing seas, he deems that the causes of 
such scarcity or absence may explain the non-discovery hitheilo of 
^cetacea in the lowest Silurian strata. — If, notwit hstmiding the vast 
numbers of fossil fishes that have been discovered in Silurian and 
Devonian beds, not one evidence of an ossified body of a vertebra 
lias occurred, whilst almost all the species have shown the dorin^ 
skeleton developed in excess, the probability of warm^^loocISi 
cetacea, with a smooth vascular skin and well-ossified internal 
vertebral column having co-existed with such crustaceous-like 
fishes, will not appear very great. ® 

‘ Seventhly, in the carboniferou|i^^ fauna there have been recently dis- 
covered several skeletons of rj^ptiles of by no means a low or simple 
organization, and in the Permia^. there ar(3 saurians of as high a grade 
as any now existing, while the absence of terrestrial mammalia in the 
palaeozoic rocks generally may admit of the same explanation as our 
ignorance of most of the insects and all the pulinoniferous mollusca, as 
well as of Helices and other land shells of the same era.’ — lb. 

With regard to the carboniferous epoch, the IVcsi^ent of the 
Geological’Sc?ciety, in the Proposition above cited;'lt^bninds tlie 
members that ^ there have been recently discovered several skele- 
tons of reptiles of. iby no numns a low or simple organization.’ 
But no reptile : baa ^an organization that can properly be called 
simple or low— -ad; 'fish even ; for the vertebiatedL typff^is the 
highest of all. TfitKqnestion is whether tbc carbonilWoiift fauna 
lias yielded any evidfsl^ lof a reptile which presente a * high and 
•complex organization ecMoipared to the rest of its claiss. - 

The reptiles to whiidh Shr Charles refers m Address* are 

those, 
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those, probably, that arc indicated by foot-prints in the coal strata 
of Greensburgh, Pennsylvania, and which lie had an opportunity of 
examining in 1846. ilc says (ManuaU p. 337), ‘ I was at once 
convinced of their genuineness — but we confess that wc should 
have valued the conclusion more highly if it had been more 
deliberately arrived at. Wc, however, by no inc^ms doubt the 
accuracy of the inferences that have Ix'en drawn as to the general 
chiiracter of the animal that left the foot-prints in question. These 
prints were first observed standing out in relief from the lower 
surface of slabs of sandstone, resting on thin layers of fine 
unctuous clny. Casts of cracks occasioned by the slirinking and 
drying of the clay actdmpany, and sometinjes traverse, tlie foot- 
slqis, producing (listortion in them ; for tlie clay mukt have been 
soft when the animal walked over it and left the impressions, 
whereas, when it afterwards dried up and shrank, it w^ould be too 
bal’d to receive such indentations.* The foot-prints bear the 
jn’eatest rcsembhincc to those whicli have; been discovered in the 
new red sandstones of Europe, cind have been referred to an 
animal called C hirot kerium ;*hixi the fore foot of the American 
Cliirotherc was less small in proportion to the bind foot, and it 
shows but four toes. The European Chirothere was at first con- 
jectured, by Dr. Kaup, to have been a mammiferous animal allied 
to the opossum, but geologists have since adopted the conclusions 
of Professor Owen, that it was a reptile, having, like the Laby- 
flifthodOUs, the most essential affinities to the Batrachian order. 

Something better than footprints were discovered about the 
same period in the <?oal formations of Miinstcr- Appel in Rhenish 
IJavaria — viz. the skpll, vertebral column, and some bones of the 
exlnmiities, of an animal which was referred by the able palscento- 
logist of Frankfurt, M. Herman in|n Meyer, to the class of reptiles, 
undci the name of Apateon pedestrj^s. In 1847 Prof, von Dechen 
found in the coal-field of Saarbruck, at the village of Lebadh, 
between Strasburg and Treves, the skeletons of tluree species of 
reptiles, which were described by 6c(ldfuss under the generic 
name of Arctuegosaurus, These reptiles are regarded by both Von 
Meyer .on^ Owen as bein^ most nearly allied to the perennibraji- 
chiate c. g. the JProteus anguinus — only that they com- 

bined with their short and simple ribs a better development of 
the dermal skeleton^ in that respect showing their analogy with 
most of the fishes of the same and antecedent periods. 

Had^^mammalia existed in the same number and variety in the 
ancient forests that have contributed to the cqal strata, as in the 
actual woods and swanyps oi the warmer parts ofthe globe— had 
nrmadiliqs and anteaters been tbenjereated to feed on the insaets, 
alotbs on the leaves, andmqnkeys on the irwUs of the coal plants, 

as 
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as they now do in the Brazilian forests, where the mammals pre- 
ponderate over reptiles, we might have expecteil the first evidence 
of an air-breathing vertebrate animal discovered in the <!oal fields 
to have been mammalian. The osseous tissue of the skeletons of 
this class is a substance better adapted for preservation in a fossil 
state than the soft coverings of insects ; and* the diminutive size of 
these perishable creatures must be taken into the account, in their 
comparison with the higher vertebrate classes, with reference to the 
probabilities of the discovery of their fossilized remains. When, 
therefore, we find the eloquenj President affirming (ibid,) that the 
absence of land mammalia in the palaeozoic rocks generally may 
admit of the same ecplanation as our ignorance of most of the 
insects and other terrestrial invertebrata of the same era, we can 
only attribute the oversight of the circumstances more favourable 
to the discovery of mammals to the influence of those uniformi- 
tarian views that have chiefly guided his labours in this field of 
science. 

‘ Eighthly, the fish and reptiles of the secondary rocks are as fully 
developed in their organization as those now living. The birds are 
represented by numerous foot prints and coprolites in the Trias of !New 
England, and by a few bones, not yet gcnerically determined, from 
Btonesfield and tlie English Wealden.’ — 22, 

It is no argument against the views that naturally arise out of 
the summary of the facts of Palapontology as they arc now kno wn^ 
to urge that ^ the fish and reptiles of the secondary rocSs are as 
fully developed in their organization as those now living.* A 
fish must have the grade of organization of its class as such — and 
SQ of a reptile. The question is, whether tlie vertebrata of those 
clashes bore the same proportion to birds and mainmals as they 
now ^do ? — whether the estuary and fresh- water formations of 
the secondary periods manifesf as large a proportion of the fossil 
reimains of warm-blooded animals, as those formations of the pre- 
sent period might be expected to do, or even as the same forma- 
tions of the tertiary periods actually have done? 

Before entering upon this question we wDl return to the eighth 
proposition which the President expects to establish in opposition 
to the theory bf successive development. Our readers will remark 
that he cautiously abstains from the use of the word. ^progressive.’ 
Throughout his Address lie tries to show that the ^ doctrine of 
successive development is not pala?ontologieaIly true.’ We cannot 
suppose that in substituting ‘successive’ for ‘progressive’ he 
would ignore the tenda-tonclusion of Palaontology. He nowhere 
at least extends hie iHEgument ex ipieoto to the explanation of the 
non-discovery of foittis^^now only known as peculisT to the foi><> 
mations of one period^ ’in those of an antecedent , or of a later 

period. 
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period . — W e take for granted, therefore, that he does not wish 
to be understood as endeavouring to oppose the generally ad- 
mitted inference, based on the actual stale of palaeontology, that 
the order of things in past time so far differed from that of the 
present as to require new species of animals to be successively 
created, and adapted, *as we must suppose, to as many succes- 
sively differing conditions of the surface of our planet. 

Kvery fish and every reptile was doubtless as perfectly adapted 
to the circumstances under which it lived at the remotest of the 
Geological periods, as any fish or^ rej)tile at the present day : 
in that respect it was ‘ as fully developed.’ Palaeontology, how- 
ever, lias made us acquainted with differt«t races of fishes in 
different formations, to which those races respectively are pe- 
culiar, and of which they are consequently characteristic ; and 
as those formations succeeded each other in point of time, so we 
infer that the different races of fishes ^ere successively developed. 
But what Sir Charles LycU appears to be contending for is, that 
the forms of animal life that succeeded each other did not differ 
in the (jrade of tlieir organization; man, of course, always 
excepted. 

No doubt every fish is alike perfect in relation to its sphere of 
existence ; but a gradation of complexity of organization is traced 
able throughout the class, as wc now know it, and the lancelct and 
lamprey arc, in this comparison, pronounced by naturalists to be 
inferior'^o, or less fully developed than, the tunny or the shark, 
'riiere is, however, but a short range of gradation within the limits 
of this class as compared with that which extends from the fish to 
the mammal, or frcmi the invertebrate to the vertebrate seviqis ; 
and in the clsAs of fishes it is seen that when a species overjSrsscs 
another in certain organs, as, e, in the brain or tlic parts of 
generation, the advance is usually^counterbalanced by a less full 
development of some other system, as, e. ^., the respiratory and 
osseous. In no shark or cestracion, e. y., are the gills free, or is 
there any rudiment of the lupgs, such as tlie air-bladder of mf>St 
osseous fishes presents ; and the lower grade of the skeleton of 
the sharks is indicated by their position in the so-called ^car- 
tilaginous ’ order of fishes. When once . the skeleton becomes 
ossified in the class of fishes, little, if anything, can be distinctly 
predicated of the grade of organization or of development of 
the fish,, as such: in the rest of their organization they arc 
much* alike. . - 

One of the leading distinctions amongst animals is the position 
of the skdeton ; the great binary division of Xamarck into verte- 
brata and invertebrata was ba^ upon this distinction^ and 
GttvWs supplementary labours^ which ^msde^uabetten^acqimi^te^ 
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with the real nature and value of the invertebrate groups, have 
served in the main to confirm the reality of the great char* 
racteristic manifested in the internal or external position of the 
skeleton. 

Wc have already adverted to the remarkable fact that no com- 
pletely ossified vertebra of a fish had been discovered in tlie strata 
of the Silurian and Devonian period. Tliose strata are of enormous 
extent, and have been most extensively investigated. As regards 
the internal skeleton these primeval fishes were less fully devel- 
oped than those of the tertiary arid existing seas. 

This fact, and the obvious conclusion from it, we maintain to 
be indisputable accoKling to actual knowledge — according to those 
premises on'" which alone we can philosophically build conclusions. 
Probably, therefore, the conditions of the seas in which the pri- 
meval placoids and ganoids existed were such as to dispense with 
that state of the backbone Which is acquired at its highest stage 
of development. In relation to the circumstances in which they 
lived, palaeozoic fishes were as perfect ^as their succ essors ; but, 
in comparison with these successors, they were ‘ less fully de- 
veloped,’ and the state of their world may be infi'rrcd to have 
differed pro tanto from the state of ours. We cannot shut out this 
evidence of a different order of things. Not any of the arguments 
which Sir Charles Lyell has endeavoured to apply in explanation 
of the non-discovery of terrestrial mammalia in the marine strata 
of the old world will apply to the remains of sea fishes. “Tala^on- 
Ijplogy demonstrates that there has been not only a successive 
development in this class, but, as regards their vertebrate skeleton, 
a progressive one. & 

Had the partially vertebrated fishes that existed^ prior to the 
coal-formations any structures that compensated for their incom- 
plete back-bone ? — we may nex^; ask. And the answer which palae- 
ontology yields to that question is — that its cognizance of them 
is almost exclusively founded on the fossilized parts of the ex*> 
temal or dermal skeleton. This system of hard parts was not 
only developed in excess, as compared writh the great majority of 
recent fishes, but presented in its form and structure a closer 
resemblance to the exo-skeletons of invertebrata than that of any 
known fish wfaioh possesses the same system of hard parts well 
calcified. In the Pterichthj/s^ Pamphractus^ and CoccostmSy e. g., 
of the old red sandstone rocks of Scotland, tlie exo-skeleton pre- 
sents the form of large plates, either symmetrical, or articulated 
symmetrically by * tomoni®’ or straight sutures, like the shell of 
the lobster. The large calcified dtrmal sbidid which protected 
the fafta(jt^t>f iJepkalas^ has often been mistaken for that of 
a trilobite of die division ^sop/ttts.^Thesei of course, are but 

analogies— 
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analo{»ies — and the invrrtebratc-like condition of the skeletons 
of the known pakeozoic fishes was doubtless associated with a 
^entwal plan of or«[anization essentially vertebrate and piscine. 
Bat we can never hope to arrive at the truth, as it respects the 
c<nir:5e of creation on this planet, if Ave voluntarily shut our eyes 
to the fact and the beaVina: of these annlofries. 

All the knoAvn fossil fislies of the secondary rocks present that 
excess of calcareous matt('r in their scales or skin-plates which is 
indicatcnl by the terms ‘ jdacoid ’ and ‘ ganoid ’ applie<l to the 
ordcTs to Avhich they exclusively behjjip;^. No existinff placoid fish 
has an ossified external^ skeleton, and the like may be aLrinned of 
many of the secondary ganoids. • 

‘The })re(loiuinauoe of osseous matter/ says Mr. Owen, ‘depo- 
silcd in the tegumcMilary system in these ancient extinct fishes, is not 
nrifreqiiently aecompariied by iiidicatioiis of a semi-cartilaginons state 
of the ondo-skeleton, like tliat in the lepRlosireu of the present diiy ; the 
total absence of any vertebral conlraj in this fossilizx'd skeleton of the 
Microdon radiatus (No. 70, P^^ssil Fishes, Mns. Coll. Chirurg.) — and 
the vacant tract, where they should have been, between the bases of the 
neur-and ha^m-afiopliyses, which have been little disturbed — together 
Avith the remains of tlie scale armour which has kept all tlie fossilizable 
parts of the extinct fish together — show plainly enough that the pnmi» 
tive gelatinous chorda dorsalis has been persistent .* — Comparative 
Anatomy^ i. 143. 

The coitlrasted states of the exo-and-endo skeletons, described by 
the Idunterian Professor in the Microdon radiatus of tlie secondary 
epoch, may have been associated with as advanced a development 
of the soft parts as Ave find in the fcAv ganoidal fishes that exist at 
tlie present dfty ; but, the lower cmbryotic condition of the verte- 
brate skeleton being demonstrated^ not only in that but in many 
other contemporary ganoids, it ^cannot be admitted that ‘ the 
^fish of the secondary rocks are as fully deA^eloped in their 
organization as those now living.’ This is a statement hazarded 
by the advocate of a particular vicAv — not the gcnei-alization 
which the equal ponderer on all the phenomena AAould have 
enunciated. 

The theory of successive development of animal species cannot 
be better tested than by the evidence afforded by the remains •of 
those thaininhabited the sea — for the differences in their organiza^ 
tion are^independ^t of the mere pelagic nature of the deposits, 
and ^cannot be explained away, as in the case of the non-discovery 
of terrestrial organisms, by the non-discovery of the deltas of co- 
‘ existing rivers. If, indeed, mo gaitoid fish had been found in a 
fossil state, the advocate of umfonnitarian i^onditioaa el animal 
life might have urged against the conclusion of their non-exist- 
ence 
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ence in the earlier deposits of the earth’s crust, that the only 
existing fishes with imbricated enamelled bony scales were fluvia- 
tile, and restricted to two genera — the Polypterus of Africa 
and tlie Lepidosteus of America. The extremely small pro- 
portion of the ganoids to the rest of the extensive class of 
fishes would render their non-discovery hi a fossil state quite 
explicable, if the deltas of the contemporary rivers into which 
alone the remains of the ganoids might be expected to have been 
drifted had not been found. So widely different, liowever, was 
the nature of the ])iscine inhabitants of the secondary seas from 
tllose of the present, that — whereas all the existing sea-fishes wdth 
imbricated scales have them of the horny flexible ctenoid or 
cycloid typd* — not one of the fossil fishes in the secondary strata 
below the chalk possessed scales of that type, but all with over- 
lapping scale armour had these scales of the hard and solid 
ganoid structure. ** 

The fluviatilc cetacea of the present day are restricted, like the 
imbricated ganoid fishes, to two genera, ‘and each genus is con- 
fined to a particular continent ; the Platanista (Dclphimis gan-- 
getiens) to the Asiatic river from which it derives its specific 
name, and the Inia Boliviensis to some of the great rivers of Soutli 
America. We cannot contrast the total absence of cetacean mam- 
malia in the deposits of the palaeozoic and secondary seas with 
the abundance of ganoid fishes in the same deposits, and the 
analogous abundance of marine cetacea with tiie total al^Sence oi 
imbricated ganoids in the seas of the present day, without the 
conviction tliat there must have heen some difference in the 
conditions suited to animal life associated with such evidence of 
successive development, » ^ 

To the arguments against that succession which Sir Charles 
Lyell founds on his statements that no ichthyic type is more ele- 
vated than certain cartilaginous fishes of the upper Silurian group, 
and that the fish of the secondary rocks are as fully developed as 
these now living, we will finally reply by recalling the remarks 
which the study of those ancient fossil fishes has elicited from the 
great founder of fossil ichthyology. Besides the incomplete de- 
velopment ofvthe backbone, M. Agassiz points out other striking 
traits of an i^^ij^yonic character. The cephalaspids of the old 
red sandstone%l^ shaped like the tad{>oles' '<df Batrichia ; the 
breathing organs ‘and chief part of the alimentt^ ajpparatus were 
aggregated with the proper viscera of the '^cranial' ciivity in an 
enormoua cephalic enlargement ; the rest of the trunk Was for 
locomotion, and dwindled to a pointc^ The position of the anal 
fin. proves- tim been situate as in tadpoles, , im- 

memately behind ^phaUo-abdominal ^^patiiidon; - In tha 

Pterichthys 
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Pterichthys the mouth was small and inferior, as in the young 
tadpole ; and there are long finJike appendages, projecting from 
the sides of the cephalic enlargement, like the external gills of 
the jSatrachian and Selachian larva;. With regard to the develop- 
ment of the m<;dian or vertical fins of fishes, Mr. Owen says 
{^Comp, Anat,^ p. 145)*; — 

‘ They are developed from a single continuous fold of integument, 
which is extended round tlie tail from the dorsal to the ventral surface, 
as in the tadpoles of JBatrachia. In most hshes the growth of tills fold 
is progressive at certain parts and cheijced at others; and where de- 
velopment is active the supporting dermal rays make their appearance, 
and the transformation into dorsal, anal, and cawlal tins is thus efiected. 
At first the caudal tin is unequally lobed, and the terminal vertebrae 
extend into the upper and longer lobe ; the dorsals and anals are also, 
at first, closely approx imateil to each oilier, and to the caudal bn. JVl. 
Agjissiz has shown that all these embrycyiic characters were retained in 
many of the extinct fislies of the old red sandstone ; and the develop- 
ment of the caudal tin did not^ extend in any fish beyond the hetero- 
ccrcal stage until the preparation of the earth’s surface had advanced 
to that stage which is called or oolitic in Geology.* 

Hugh Miller, with his wonted fecundity of illustration and 
felicity of diction, referring to this peculiarity of the tail in tlio 
embryos of existing fishes, remarks : — 

‘ Whijt may be regarded as the design of the arrangement is pro- 
bably to ne found in the peculiar form given to the little creature by 
tlie protuberant (yolk) bag in front. A wise instinct teaches it, from 
the moment of its exclusion from the egg, to avoid its enemies. In 
the instant the hurnai^ shadow falls upon its pool, we see it darting into 
some recess at 4hG sides or bottom, wdth singular alacrity. As, like an 
ill-trimmod vessel, deep in the water a-head, the balance of its body is 
imperfect, there is, if 1 may so express myself, a . heterocercal pecu- 
liarity of helm required, It has go^an irregularly-developed tail to 
balance an irregularly-developed body, as skiffs, lean on the one beam 
and full on the other, require, in rowing, a cast of the rudder to keep 
them straight in their course,* — Foot-Sprints, pi 146. * 

If the fijoal purpose of the heterocercal tail in modem embryo- 
fishes is explicable on the peculiar form of their body, that of 
the heterocercal t^l of ancient fishes,, withpqt thal j’eculiar form, 
may have ^elated to soipe condition of the seas they were appointed 
to swim im .If any^ insight, at least, is to be gained into the state 
of the primeval ocean, the results of the researches of the pale- 
ontologist and physiologist into the nature and forms of the 
animal life of tliat oc^ must, .be considered in an equal and 
comprehensive spirit ; the great problems. of progi*esa or .no pn>- 
gross in the prepa^on surface^ and m the grade of 

the 
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the dwellers upon it, can in nowise be advanced by masking those 
results under curt affirmations of the full development of any given 
class of palaeozoic marine animals. 

By opposing the theory of successive development, Sir Charles 
Lyell may intend only to contravene the proposition that inverte- 
brata preceded the vertebrata, and the cokl-blooded, the warm- 
blooded, back-boned animals in their apj>earance upon the earth. 
But the quotations which he premises from Owen On the Na- 
ture of Limbs (p. 86), and Miller’s JPoot-prints (pp.283-6), as 
expressive of their sentiments on the theory of successive develop- 
ment, which he professes to oppose, contain nothing contrary to 
the idea that the vertebrate organization was coeval with tl\e 
molluscous,' articulate, .and radiate types on this planet. Nor 
was it to be expected that blindness to the importance of the 
fragmentary evidence of vertebrata in the Silurian rocks would be 
found in the Physiologist who had first distinctly enunciated the 
generalization that in the development of the vertebrate animal the 
germ passed at once from the common form of the protozoon or 
monad to the vertebrated type, without transitorily representing 
either the radiate, articulate, or molluscous types.* 

The great question with regard to any of the four leading 


f * *As the insect must jms tbrougU the earlier forms of the arJiculate, so must man 
through those of the verrohrate sul)-khig(lom. 7’he human embryo is lirst a^nidal and 
vermiform j not, however, at any peritMl an articulated worm. Tlie metamorpbosrs of 
the germ-cells in the spherical munadiform ovum have laid down tlie fouiKlaiion of tlie 
nervous system coeval with the Hrst assumption of a deiiuite animal form ; and, hy 
placing it along the back as a rudimental spinal chord, have stamped the vermiform 
human embryo with the characters of the vertebrate apodal tish.' And again — ‘ The 
vei^fhrQ4ed ovum having manifested its monadiform relations by the spontaneous 
fission? growth, and multiplication of the primordial nucleated c^lls, next assumes, 
by tlieir metamorphosis and primary arrangement, the form and condition of tiie 
finless cartilaginous dsh, from winch fundamental term development radiates in as 
many and diversified directions and extmts, and attains more extraordinary heights 
of complication and y^erLection, than any of tlte lower secondary types appear to 
be susceptible oC Owen on the Invertebrate Animals, 1813, pp. 218, 371. The 
proposition by Von Baer — * A heterogeneous or special structure arises out of one 
mC.e homogeneous or general, and this by a gradual change ’ {Ueher Entwiehel- 
ungsgeschickte der Thiere, 1837), is a principle wliich is illustrated in a remarkable 
degree by the succession of animal forms oii our planet ; but it could never have con- 
veyed or esiabUdbed the important idea derived by Owen from reflection on the early 
phenomena of veit^^^ development-^and consequently the hypothesis that a verte- 
toate embryo traugli^ly. passed through, the forms of the radiary, the 

worm, and the beiore acquiring its projjer vertebrate character, continued to 

be held long after tbo^fiomttlgtttioii of the vague stateihiint o^f the couise of devtlbp- 
ment from the geneml to the Si'iecial structure. It i« duly iu' the latest siimmaFy of 
physiology that we find Owens view of the course of vert^Jimte development adopted—* 
and it is given almost fA his own words : — * In its very earli^t' grades indeed, it [the 
human embryo] fpiglit be fikened to the cell^ or clusters bf cells, of Whioli theprotofeoa 
am constituted I hut so looiilkSt^ inuitiplieat^mi and eonvessiou of thm haa^pro^ 
ceeded to suph an extent as to give it a form and structure to which a resemhloiic^ 
can be traced to ang higher animal^ it is to the vertebrated type tbat we should at' once 
assign iV Coipbnter « FrittcipMtf Physiology, ISfl^l; p. tiSK 

divi^ns 
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divisions of the animal kingdom is, whether, according to the 
evidence already obtained, there has been not only a succession of 
different forms, but an advance made in that succession, and espe- 
cially whether the earlier forms retained in a greater degree the 
characters which are transitory and embryonic in the existing 
forms. • 

The higlier any primary group or subkingdom of animals ranks 
as a whole, the greater is the extent of gradation from the lowest 
to the highest of such gi’oup. Accordingly we do not find in any 
of the invertebrate subkingdoms ijp markeil a distinction in 
structure and powers as is exemplified between the cold-blooded 
and warm-blooded members of the vertebrate subkingdom. 

Sir Charles Lyell seeks to show that tliese were coeval in their 
introduction into this planet, and that they co-existed probably 
in the same proportions as at the present day. Thus, respecting 
the cold and warm blooded denizen^ of the deep, ho states, in 
reference to the lowest Silurian strata, ‘ "Jliey also comprise some 
indications of fish, the scarcity of which in a fossil state, as well 
as the absence of cetacea, does not appear inexplicable in tiie 
present imperfect state of our investigations.’ But >ve shall pass 
by for the present the consideration of the value of the argument 
ex ifpioto, as aj)plied to the warmblood fish-like mammalia, and" 
proceed first to the statements offered in respect to the antiquity 
of the feathered tribes. 

• He a^nits that the earliest evidence which we possess of 
that warm-blooded class dates from the period of the deposi- 
tion of the secondary rocks. * The birds are represented by 
numerdus foot-print% and coprolitcs in the lias of New Eng- 
land, and by a few bones not yet generically determined from 
Stonesfield and the English Wealden.’ {Address^ 21.) Ad- 
mitting the accuracy of the interpretation given by Professor 
Hitchcock as to the class of animals to which the impressions in 
the new red sandstone of Massachusetts are to be referred, we 
have next to consider the grade of the supposed birds in theftr 
class. On this head Sir Charles is silent. ‘ The size, indeed,’ 
he says* ^ of some of the fossil impressions seemed at first to raise 
an objection against tiieir having belonged to birds, as it far 
exceeded that of any living ostrich; but the. dinomis and other 
feathered giants of Netr Zealand have removed this difficulty.’ 
Now the charact^ of sise, whe it surpasses a certain point, is 
of more value in referitioe to the ^de of structnre of a bird than 
in any other class of animals. All existing birds, least, tliat 
surpasftithe condor or . ULmmei^yer in bulk are incapable of 
flight; their wings dwindle away, or rather their development is 
arrested at a point beyond which il is earriM in birds of &ght. 
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If any one will look at the proportions of . the wings in a newly- 
hatched chick, he will see that they are those which the ostrich 
retains throughout life ; and he will also see that they are asso- 
ciated with a loose, downy character of plumage. The feathers 
in the great short-winged birds never acquire that compact closely- 
knitted texture of the barbs that characterizes the plumage of 
birds of flight. The cassowary, the emeu, the rhea, and the 
ostrich retain throughout life certain characters of the embryo or 
immature individuals of the higher orders of birds. In the dinornis 
the wings were arrested at the same extremely rudimentel and 
diminutive stage which they present in the little apteryx of New 
Zealand, and we caqnot, therefore, doubf but that its plumage was 
also arrested at the same incomplete stage as compared with that 
of birds of flight. 

From tlie abrogation of their grand and characteristic loco- 
motive power, and the concomitant undeveloped state of the 
plumage, ornithologists place the penguins and the struthious 
birds at the lowest step of the s«ilc of ornithic organization. 
And guided by the stature of tlie birds, and the number and 
direction of the toes indicated by the foot-prints which offer the 
first sign of the feathered tribe hitherto recognized in this planet, 
‘ we must also regard those birds as being amongst the lowest 
members of their class. It signifios little to object that other 
and higher members may yet be found in the same or earlier 
formations. The proper business of the philosophic geologi&t 
who generalises at all is to generalise from the known facts. The 
probabilities are as much on one side as the other, and may b (5 
claimed by either party who may feel dissatisfied with the facts 
as they are. ^ All that we contend* for is that the mere statement 
that birds existed at the period of the trias, although a truth, is 
not the whole truth required ^or an impartial verdict on the issue 
of successive or progressive development. They were amongst 
the lowest organized birds — and so far the facts, in respect to the 
first introduction of birds, arc analogous to those in respect to 
the first introduction of reptiles. 

The Anniversary Address next affirms that a few bones of 
birds, not yej generically determined, have been obtained from 
the oolite of S^|||peld and the English Wealden. 

This anncHl^^mpit of the remains of, anoSer warm-blooded 
class in the ^|||||field slate is scarcelYd^^llhl^sting than that 
first made by'^nvier and Buckland^^i|123 regai^diiig the 
mammalia.* But th<^^v statement was leased upon the discovery 
of a recognizable bone of the skeletcm— the lower jiNr— with 

♦ Transaction! of the Geological Society, vol. i., 2nd Sezieer p. 392. 

teethe 
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teeth. Sir Charles Lyell admits that the bones of the birds from 
Stonesfield are not yet gencrically determiped ; but he does not 
even tell us what bones they are. This want of information 
contrasts strangely with the amount of research, comparison, and 
discussion, to wliich the alleged evidence of inammalia was sub- 
jected before the fact •of tlie existence of that (lass could be 
roi^auhnl as siittici(‘ntly established to become the basis of any 
reasoniiity upon the order of introduction of life in this planet. 

Sir C hallos proceeds, howe\er, to ar«:ue witli ecjual confidence 
to ]>rove the existence of birds in tly Stonesfield slate, although 
his onh present j^rouiids appear to De the statement from j\lr. 
Bouerbank that, ‘ amon^ several bones oft pterodactyls from 
Stonesfield, he had met with one from the sanu' locality which, 
hv its inicrosc‘opic structure, was rh'ail^ leferablc to a bird and 
a similar slatoiiient by Mr. Qnekett in reprard to eighteen out of 
twentv bones, from Stonesfield slate, •])res(u ved in the Museum 
of tiie (jcologual Sorietv. 

We should he glad *o $iut‘^t‘d in impressing on Sir C^hailos 
]-i>ell the same degr('e of caution and hesitation In regard to tlie 
microscopic characters of the osseous tissue of the oviparous 
animals, with elliptic'al blood-corpuscles, that some experience 
witli the miscroscope has enforced upon ourselves. The mic ro- 
scopc is a good and useful sen'ant, but it has often l>een abused, 
and nothing has tended more to cletiai’t from its true value, and 
t(J place iPteinporarily in abeyance, tlian a too confident assertion 
of results which subsequent and more careful observation has 
failed to confiiin. Our readers may recollect that, during the panic 
of the cholera in lli49, a gcmllcman from Bristol boldly an-* 
nounced his disrovery, by means of the microscope, of the ac1!lial 
entities that caused that fatal and previously mysterious disease. 
They were alleged to be a peculiar j|:ind of fungi or microscopic 
mushroom, which floated in the infected atmosphere, lie was 
unwilling to rest his statement on his own observation, and barked 
it by ‘ the opinion of so high an authority as would bear great 
weight.' This authority is a letter dated from the ‘ Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons,' and signed John Qujskjstt,* The more care- 
ful and skilful microscopic observations of Ife. Baly, Gull, and 
Busk showed the Ufue value of the statement^Add Us certificate ; 
the supposed cbjjSbmHfoiigoid proved to Uredo 

frumerdi^ a air, but of bread ; and 

the Bristol discoverJK n|k'into the limbo of all blunders, t 

* Medical GsMtto, Soptembfr 2% 1840* 

t Compare tlic able Report of tba Cbolera Sab-CommitUe of tho College of •Phy- 
sicians on the so-calle»l cholera fungi^^Ma^cal QazeUc, October mik 77e-'?70)-7 
•with that by tba ailistohr-eoniertrator of the Rdykl College of Surgeons (Ih* p, W2>. 
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Tlie public confidence in the generalizations of geologists will 
depend on the care anjl caution with which the foundation facts 
are collected and stated. t 

Sir Charles affirms that ‘ the long- winged bird' of tlie chalk, 
called Cimoliomis by Professor Owen, formerly considered as 
.allied to the albatros, has now proved, as Mr. llowerbimk 
bad inferretl from the structure and proportions of the bone- 
cells, to be a Pterodactyl.’ We had believed that the idea 
of the Cimoliomis of the middle chalk being a Pterodactylc, 
suggested itself to Mr. Bo>vcrbank on his receiving from the 
same chalk-pit a skull and teeth of a large and undoubtc?d Ptero- 
daetyle. If Sir Clmrles will turn to the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society, vol. ii., containing the Proceedings 
of May 14, 1845, he will find that Mr. Bowerbank commences 
his Memoir by the announcement ‘ that he had recently ob- 
tained from the upper chaSk of Kent ’ — (the mistake as to the 
formation was afterwards pointed out by Mr. Touhnin Smith) 
— ‘some remains of a large specig& of Ptcrodactylus i — he then 
describes the unmistakcable parts which included portions of the 
jaws and teeth, and he concludes hy the remark, ‘ if it slmuld 
hereafter prove that the bone described and figured by Professor 
* Owen belongs to a Pterodactylc, the probable expansion of the 
wings would reach to at least eight or nine feet. -Under these 
circumstances,’ he says, ‘1 propose that the species described 
above shall be designated Ptcrodactylus giyantcus! he ques- 
tion of the microscopic structure of the bones is nowhere nmoted 
in the Memoir in which the accuracy of the reference of the 
Cimoliomis to the class of birds is call^ in question. 

The results of the microscopic examination of ^ questionable 
bones were submitted to the Geological Society three years later : 
and we may be permitted doubt, after a due examination of 
Mr. Bowerbank's description and %ure8, whether the micro- 
scopic characters of the fossil bones of the CiniQliomis would ever 
alone have emboldened hbn to infer that they belonged to a 
Pterodactjde. Baton this sulgect we prefer to lean on the autho- 
rity of one contributions to Palswmtole^y, by meaxiaof the 

microscope^, ^ve>'|»een received and co^nned-by all snbitequent 
observers case of the Labyrifdhodmj 

Dendrodus^ Megatimium^ 

tliese parts, out, arc sei^^^vee^isable issted *nn- 

equivocal. h> alleged from ^hn'^tisseoas 

tissue, we remarks wln^^jhrofessor 

ofi'ered in the Is^l mtfnber (Part y., pa S®7) of bis Mnierfrol 

BritUb V ' 

< I still thijak it fer ifnf interest of seiStiSjii, in^ lllhited 
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extent of induction from microscopic evidence, to oiFer a warning 
agixinst a too hasty and implicit confidence in the forms and pi'oportions 
of the piirkingean or radiated corpuscles of bone, as demonstrative of 
such minor groups of a class us that of the genus Pterodactylus, 
Such a statement as that the cells iu Birds “ have a breadth in pro- 
portion to their lengtli of from one to four or five; while in Meptilcs the 
length exceeds the breadth of ten or twelve times/’ only betrays the 
limited experience of, the assertor. In the dermal plates of the tor- 
toise, c. //., the average breadth of the bone-cell to its length is as one 
to six ; and single ones might be selected of greater breadth. With the 
exception of one restricted family of J^uminanls, every Mammal ^ the 
blood-discs of which have been submitted to examination, has been 
found to f)osscss those particles of a circular fcrni : in the Camelidm 
tluiy are elliptical, as in birds and reptiles. Tlie bone-cells have 
already sljown a greater range of variety in the vertebrate series than 
the blood-discs. Is it, then, a too scrupulous reticence, to require the 
evidence of microscopic structure of a b%ne to be corroborated by other 
testimony of a plainer kind, before hastening to an absolute detc'r- 
mination of its nature, as has been done witli regard to the Wealden 
bone, figured in tlie Goologiciu^Transactions, vol. v. pi. xiii. fig. G? — 
I would request the reader who may be desirous to exorcise his own 
independent judgment on such facts as have been published on this 
point, to compare, for example, some of tlie cells figured by Mr. 
Bowerbank, in TJ. i., fig, 9, of the Quarterly Journal of theGeologicaf 
Society, vol. iv,, as being those of tlie bone of a bird, with some of 
the wider cells, fig. 1, of the same plate, as being those of the bones 
of a PteJUdactyle ; and contrast the want of parallelism in the cells of 
tlie Wealden bone, fig. 9, with the parallelism of the long axes of the 
cells in the bone of the albatros, fig. 3.’ 

When Sir CkanleSiLyell has made this comparison be will be 
better aWe to tippreciate the nature of the evidence on whicTi he 
has been led to affirm the co-existcnce of the remains of birds 
with those of Pterodactylcs in th% oolite of Stonesfield and the 
Wealden of Sussex. Fok ourselves we shall suspend «my rea- 
soning on such ^legcd facts, until an indubitable ]>ortion of the 
skeleton of a bird shall have been recognised, by its obvious and 
unmistakeable characters, in one or other of those secondary 
strata. * Had birdi at tfaM period actually coi'^sted with Ptero- 
dactykt^as at day they do with bats^ and in the same 

proporlioiis, no^^^d reason why tbek.;remains should 

not havejWn ^[xnd in tW' foeah- water tbe Wealden 

period been in the kesh^ivater deposits of 

the aucehe pesiod. w^bese are far firom being 

rare, and tbeir characlera u%u^&t^eable^ In proof of this 
to thiS beandfid^ii^oUte^^ die Sheppey day 
figured in Owen's FqssU Mammals fod Birds of Great Britain.; 

ditaliD^e of tertiary fossils from AUier^ in the south 
. ' 2 F 2 of 
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of France, recently submitted to the authorities of the British 
Museum by M. Lartet, in which not fewer tlian 673 specimens 
of the fossil bones of birds arc specified from that single locality. 
Nor ought the remains of this class to be wanting, or even 
scanty, in the estuary deposits of any formation, if the class 
had actually been represented by as many species, and by species 
so numerous in individuals as exist at tl>e present day. Yet, in 
reference to the absence of the remains of birds in certain strata, 
Sir Charles observes — 

‘ They have left no fossil mtsmorials behind them, because, if they 
perished on the land, their bodies decomposed or became the prey of 
carnivorous animals ; if on the water, they were buoyant and floated till 
they were devoured by predaceous fish or birds, and in warmer coun- 
tries by reptiles such as the alligator.’— p. 46. 

With respect to the littoral and estuary formations of the 
secondary period, we would remark that the carcases of the 
Ichthyosaurs and of the marine piscivorous long^snoutcd croco- 
diles called Teleosaurs, may bavo* 'often sunk in deep sea, as 
well as have been floated and cast on shore; but the more 


amphibious Iguanodons,. the turtle-like Plesiosaurs, and the soft 
^or mud turtles {Triom/cid(B\ may be presumed to have left 
their carcases usually in the banks and shores of the estuaries 
which they frequented, and so have been preserved to us, as, 
indeed, we now find them, in the mud that has become more or 
less petrified and converted by the operation of long ages into the 
Wealden and Oolitic estuary clays. We deny that the existence 
of any binl’s bones in these formations has been satisfactorily 
established ; and we do not regard the hypothesis that they were 
all devoured as explanatory of the fact, on the ai^bumption that 
iffie vertebrate kin^om was represented by the same classes, and 
in the same proportion at tbecsec<Aidary period as at the present 
day. , The animals which now would be most likely to become 
imbedded after death in the sands and muds of $ea.sbores, are 
the seals — the mammals of the whale-kind, shoals of which are 
occai^ionalljfV si^^ ini estuaries — and marine birds. Of the 
aimndance in Whi^ the SMsals exist on the uddiiMrbed coasts of 


the islands Ih Southern OcOan, strikihg evidence is left on 
record by thi t^td^tors whd first discoveted and pointed Oat 
these sources to the sed-iisher. And the geologist smd 

naturalist mhsi l^ffiself Visit those fuH^ to 

xe. 9 lise the myrj^^ o/ sea-bifds, and th^ to whfeh the 

i^ains of spqh ^ipn^jt Accumulate in tHp and sand- 
banks of % addU^n ojfVm^^ 


falaeozoio o^s. 
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Mr. M‘Gillivray, Naturalist to Capt. Owen Stanley’s Aus- 
tralian Survey, found the Sooty Tern \Onychoprion fuliginosus) 
breeding’ itf prodigious numbers on Raine’s Islet. This species 
deposits a solitary egg, yet during the month of June a party 
employed in building a beacon on the Islet consumed 1500 
dozens of these eggs. • 

‘Great numbers of young birds unable to fly were killed for the pot: 
in oik; mess of twenty-two men the average number consumed daily 
was fifty, and supposing the convicts (twenty in number) tt) have con- 
sumed as many, k)00 young birds must have been killed in one mouth; 
yet I could observe no sensible diminution of the number of young — a 
circumstance wliich will give the reader some idea of the vast numbers 
of birds of this species congregated on a mere vegetated sand-bank like 
Rairie’s I>lef.’ 

Most of the Terns that swarm on this islet during the breeding 
season no doubt ily abroad and perish elsewhere; but vast 
numbers, of the young especially, may be presumed to perish 
from different causes on the sand-bank itself, the superficial soil of 
whicl], as it successively accumulates, must thus become charged 
with their skeletons. 

Many of the petrels make burrows in the sandy soil of cer- 
tain coasts wherein to build their nests and lay their eggs. Mr. 
Davies describes Green Island in Bass’s Straits as being fre- 
quented by the short-tailed petrel {Puffinus brevicaudus) for that 
purpose ^ 

‘ The whole island is burrowed ; and when I state that there are not 
sufficient burrows for one- fourth of the birds to lay in, the scene of 
noise and confusion that ensues may be imagined — 1 will not attempt 
to describe it. . . . Notwithstanding the enormous annual destruotien 
of these birds { did not^ during the five years that I was in the habit 
of visiting the Straits, perceive any sensible diminution in their number. 
The young birds leave the rookeries ^out the latter end of April, and 
form one scattered flock in Beiss’s Straits. 1 have actually sailed 
through them from Flinder*s Island to the h^d of the Tamar, a di%r 
tance of eighty miles,^^Tasmanidn Joumalj vol. ii. • 

These sea-birda, moreover, subjected to casualties which 
accumulate .their ^carcasoss on the sea^beach. Mr. Gould, who 
describes the small penguin {Sphniscus minor) as frequenting 
also in v^t members the south coast of Australm, writes 

‘Heavy gali^. of wind doatrqjr them ip giest numhera, bundle 
beiiig occasipnall^ or^.the beeph after a storm ; and when 

the ludd'en transid^n qnip t of their breeding -place to the 

^ turbulence of the oo^mi,' and the activity and tnuscohilr exertion 
- then required are taken ipto coi^msm^^ kn dccun^ce of . this 

W not ap?]d^ at alf 
’rOhe 'tesli&iony mojfe to' tie ' 
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birds exist — those most likely to have found a siftiilar grave- 
yard to that of the secondary reptiles — and we have done with 
them : — ^ 

‘ A large flock of gannets was observed at daylight, and they were 
followed by such a number of the sooty petrels as we had never seen 
equalled. There was a stream of from fifty to* eighty yanls in depth, 
and of three hundred yards or more in breadth ; the birds were not 
scattered, but were flying as com^iactly as a free movement of their 
wifigs seemed to allow ; and duritig a full hour and a luifftlna stream 
of jjetreis coiitirmed to pass without interruption, at a rate little inferior 
to the swiftness of the pigeoni» On the lowest computation I lliiuk 
the number could not have been less than a lijindrcd millions. Taking 
the stream to have beer fifty yards deep by three hundred in width, iukI 
that it moved at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and allowing nine 
cubic yards of space to each bird, the number would amount to 
151,»5()(),000. The burrows required to lodge this quantity of birds 
would be 75,750,000; and allc.winga squaic yard to each burrow, they 
would cover something more than 18^ geographic square miles of 
ground.' — Joinder's Voi/age, i., p. 170.^ 

If a verdict of a jury, dependent on their belief that birds 
co-existed with the extinct shore-going saurians and turth-'S in the 
same numbers as they do with the littoral amphibious seals of 
the present day, were to be claimed, wc can well understand the 
ingenious pleader taking his last stand on the ground that the 
bones of the birds were not found with those of the Plesiosaurus, 
Iguanodon, and Trionyx, because they had all been <.uten up. 
But when the argument is employed by a President of the Geo- 
logical Society to shake the convictions of the geological world — 
convictions founded on the large induction yhich seems to have 
established so plainly the great fact of the successive develop- 
ment of animal life — we can only express our regret that the 
Philosopher should have been suffered to subside so far into the 
Advocate. 

That the forms of animal life now are very different from what 
they tvere in the secondary and* jmlfleozoic periods, is shown not 
merely by' the non-discovery of existing forms and classes in those 
ancient rbeks, bht by the non-existence now of the creatures that 
then lived in no ^isan numbers. The ingenious reasons assigned 
by Sir Cbai4es to account for the non-discoveiy of mammals and 
birds in the Siluld^n and other less ancient marine formations do 
not apply to the lUl^'^iscovery of Megalichthyans and Enaliosaurs 
in the present sea». No naturalist dreams that thj^ air-hr^hing 
ichthyosaurs still i^-^'tempest the ocean,’ aiqd only escaped * 

notice by the sletidieniess of their sno?;its, which they are compelled 
to protrude to atmosphere li^igs imd the^ 

composing 

^ whic^ 
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whlcb, like those of all oxistJii" air-breathing sea-monsters, would 
have Ijeen occasionally cast on shore. No event in natural history 
would create greater astonishment than the discovery of a living 
Trilobite, Ammonite, Pterichthys, or Ichthyosaur I And why? 
Because of the fixed, and, we will add, well-grounded conviction in 
the law of the successive development of animal forms on this planet. 
Did it never occur to Sir Charles that the absence of a mammal 
and a bird in palaeozoic periods may be a phenomenon of the 
same order as the absence of paheozoic forms in our present 
world? — It may he true that the necessarily limited researches into 
the organic contents of the bottom of fhe present ocean liave brought 
to liglit extremely few*v^crtcbrate remains; yet, how many beds 
in fhe secondary seas might have been clredged •without any 
remains of enaliosauria being hauled up? As many and as often 
doubtless as have been dredged in the present day without the 
discovery of a cetacean tooth or vertebra. But the causes of the 
entombment of botli kinds of air-breatliing pelagic vertebrates, 
operating during a lengthened period and over suitable arece, have 
brought under our notice tins of fossil cetacean remains in the 
uplifted marine tertiary beds of Suffolk, and as abundant rnalio- 
sauriaii bones in the secondary beds of Somersetshire, now equally 
converted into dry land. If wc could receive the reports of a 
(hedging party that worked the lowest silurian strata at the time 
they were being deposited, we might reasonably and logically 
•account^fer their ill-success in the discovery of cetacea by the like 
ill-luck that might have attended the dredgers during a modern 
voyage. But we must contrast the conditions of the discovery of 
fossils in tlie silurian strata, in regard to the scarcity of its fishes 
and the nullify of higher marine vertebrate remains, with lli^ like 
conditions in the secondary strata, where fishes and marine reptiles 
abound, and with those oi the tertiary strata, in which, as in the 
red crag, cetacean remains ai’e ver^ numerous. And so we leave 
to the Geological Society to assign its value to their eminent 
President’s decisiem that the scarcity of . fossil fishes and the ab- 
sence of cetacea m the lowest silurian strata is ‘ not inexplicable, 
in the present imperfect state . of our investigations, when we cun*- 
sidter the corresponding rarity, and sometimes the absence, oi the 
like remains, observed in dimgiiig the beds of existing seas.’— 
Addresiif p. 3. 

^ Ninthly, the land qu^ritp^s of the secondary period are limited 
to two genera, thifii^lnferior Oolite of Stonesfield • the 

Oetacea by one from tto Kimmeridge clay, the true position 

of which requires further^ inqqjifjr^while ah indication of another % 
afibrded by a cetacean .Bat have yet to 

in the secoinhiiry 
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malia — (such as may have arisen from an extraordinary predominance of 
reptiles, aquatic and terrestrial, discharging the same functions) — or 
whether it be simply apparent— diXiidi referable to the small progress 
made as yet in collecting the remains of the inhabitants of the land 
and rivers, since we have hitherto discovered but few freshwater and 
on land mollusca in rocks of the same age/ — Ib. p. 23. 

There is good reason to suppose that warm-blooded mam- 
malia existed in extremely limitecl numbers when the seas of this 
planet were suited to their reception, and when they appear, from 
our evidences, to liave been actually therein introduced. Witli 
regard to the cold-blooded« reptiles, the enaliosauria evidently 
existed in tolerable number and variety^at the period of the de- 
position of J:he scconUaiy strata which first manifest their remains. 
So, likewise, in regard to the tertiary deposits in whicli we find 
the earliest unequivocal evidence of cetacea: that evidence occurs 
abundantly and in the varied forms of true whales, grampuses, 
dolphins of a peculiar genus which Cuvier called Ziphius^ and 
herbivorous cetacea, e.g, Metaxitherium^ a form intermediate be- 
tween the manatee and dugong. Contrast with this rich abun- 
dance the evidence on which Sir Charles affirms the existence of 
cetacea in the secondary period 1 — 

According to the Index Palseontologicus of Bronn, Morren has de- 
scribed a tubiciiiella from the chalk of Belgium ; and Hr. Darwin, on 
calling my attention to this fact, observes, that if this . cirripede has 
been correctly named, it implies, with a high degree of probfdulity, tlie 
presence of cetacea in the cretaceous sea.' — Ib, p. 50. 

The object of the laborious Bronn, we may remark, in compiling 
his Index of Fossils, has been to point out easily to geologists 
e^ery fossil that had been named up^'to the ddte of tjie publication 
of that Index. He does not criticise the titles of the fossils to be 
entered in his lists, and every practised palaeontologist loiows how 
many fictitious species figur(#y' there. Next, as to Morren. He 
has given a good anatomy of the earthworm, has broached an un- 
accepted hypothesis of the sj^taneous generatipn of intestinal 
worms, and is best known, perhaps, as a botanist of moderate 
repute; but as a conchologist he is not known, at all. We arc 
disposed, therefore, to doubt, not merely with Mr. Darwin if this 
cirripede has correctly named, but whether the fragment of 
chalk-shell noticed. JSy Morten be a cirripede 

Never surely >w»s^^und assumed fiW aasailii]^v:a great;cmiclu- 
sion, based by geologishs and e«nnpara4iye anatomists 

on a wide induction^tf so slippery « that ofi^he ^^exiatence 
of warm-blooded mammals , in the seas of the secondly period 
from the- indication ‘ by a ckac€^jpai;asim invt^^^ ' 

The chalk 

.. ' '• > ^ 
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that swarmed the seas at the period of its deposition. Carcases 
of the Mosasaurus, the PolyptycUodon, the Ichtliyosaurus, and 
the Plesiosaurus, were drifted to those chalk-forming coral reefs, 
and their teeth and bones became mingled on the surf-beat shore 
witli debris of the zoo])hytes and other microscopic calcareous 
organisms.* Why not in like manner the bodies of cetacea, if 
cetacea had then existed ? No — not one of the numerous vertebrae 
of a Balacna or Delphinus, nor the fragment of a rib, nor an ear- 
bone, nor a tooth, can be adduced in proof of their existence : it 
is to be assumed, on the evidence of the shell of an alleged para- 
site, and one which must have bec^ so deeply imbedded in the 
skin as only to be released by decomposition of the dead body 
of. the mighty species to which the genui Tubiciwilla is now 
peculiar. We again beg leave respectfully to decline the cre- 
taceous cetacean until its credentials are of a better character ; and 
as to the ‘ one specimen from the Kipimeridge Clay,’ Sir Charles 
admits that ‘ its true position requires further inquiry.’ Seeing 
tlie annual increase in thq recorded number of fossil Reptilia, 
we do not anticipate from fflrther inquiry the subversion of our 
present creed that in the secondary period ‘ there was realbj a 
scarcity of Mammalia and one of the most astounding state- 
ments in the Anniversary Address is that ‘ we have yet to learn 
whether this be a fact.’ 


l^lic secondary deposits are very rich in fossils, and extremely 
•so in veitebrate remains ; the number and variety of those of the 
cold-blooded amphibious and air-breathing marine animals is 
such thjxt it has been termed the ‘ Age of Reptiles.’ For the 
comparison in question, of the relative abundance or scarcity of 
Reptiles and^Mamilials, we have but to ascertain what ordgrs*in 
those respective classes are under the same or similar conditions, at 
the present day, in respect to the chances of the entombment of 
their remains in marine or estuax^ formations analogous to tliosc 
that compose the greater part of the secondary strata. — No phy- 
siologist doubts but that the caryiivorous air-breathing grampus 
and dolphin play a like part in. the present seas to that assigned 
to the Cetiosaur and Ichthyosaur in the seas of the secondary 
epoch. It is, also, highly probable that the littoral locality 
assigned to the seal tribe at the present day is very similar to tliat 
occupied by the, Plesiosauri of old. The importance of the com^ 
pavison, in reference to the gimt question of the succession and 
progresiion of organic life, -has. been fully appreciated by Owen, 
in the Inhroductloh to 'his {{istory of Rritii^ Fossil Mammal, 
he reinarkS':-r" ' 
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‘ The aon-discoveiy of the remains of marine Mammalia is more concJu- 
sive as to their non-existence. Had wJiales, grampuses, porpoises, or 
manatees existed in the oolitic ocean, it is highly improbable that 
every trace of their bones and teeth should have escaped notice, 
especially when the remains of the Cetiosauri and other Reptilian 
inhabitants of those ancient seas arc so abundant.’ — Ed., 1846, p. 14. 

And this observation is deemed by the author of the ‘ Ihrin- 
ciples of Geology ’ so important that it forms one of tlie addi.- 
tional paragraphs in the seventh edition (1847) as well as in 
that of 1850 (p. 135). But if the negative testimony in logard 
to the marine Mammalia be ‘truly so iinpoF||int, then how ran the 
scarcity of Mammalia during the secondary periods be said to be 
‘ yet to be ^iearnt,’ i((^hen one entire and large order has to be de- 
ducted according to the admitted value of the negative testimony ? 
Let us add that, whilst abundance of littoral rcptilia have left 
evidence of their existence in the secondary periods, not one 
specimen of a seal or other shore-dwelling mammal has been dis- 
covered. 

We are dispose<l, also, to assign Hb'e same chances to the pre- 
servation and discovery of remains of flying mammals as to those 
of flying reptiles. The great Ptcropi or frugivorous bats wing 
their way on leathern pinions in vast flocks from one coral island 
to another in the Pacific Ocean, and their remains must occa- 
sionally become imbedded in the sea shores and tlie coral reefs. 
The littoral oolitic deposits at Stonesfield, the estuaryJW^ealden 
clays, and the, chalk-pits of Kent, have given abundant evidence 
of the volant Reptilia of the secondary period, but not one frag- 
ment of the skeleton of a flying mammal. 

‘•The sole satisfactory proof of mammalia during. the secondary 
peri^l continues to be restricted to the fossil lower jaws of the 
insectivorous Amphitherium and marsupial Phascolotherium from 
the l^onesfield, slate. Sir Cb^rles is disposed to multiply the 
nun^ber. of oolitic mammals by conjectural inferences^ But as 
tOrOwen^s remark, quoted in the Address (p, 49) — ‘ that some 
camivoroua quadrupeds of coeval date could scarcely have been 
wanting to jkoep down the numbers of the little phascolotheres 
and; amphitheises, which were probably, like the quadrupeds now 
most allied to quick breeders ’ — we do not attach so much 
weight to it aa l&esident would seem to do, The large and 

formidable ^nd the camlvcrona iand sanriana dW 

covered by Bucktpsivm same oolitic slate^ wonld be enemks 
sufficiently ,aetke <Sd90' ^acious to check the iiierease of the 
diminutive insectiynH^fhcWi^hout calling in ^ the aid of. 

Much stress is laid, PresidemV prdpdridons against the 

theory 
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theory of successive develojjmcnt, upon the non-discovery of 
land-shells in the older strata as invalidating^ the like negative 
evidence in regard to mammals : — 

‘ The absence of terrestrial mammals in the palaeozoic rocks generally 
may admit of the same exjdanation, as our ignorance of most of the 
insects and all the pulmwiiferous inolliisca, as well as of the Helices^ 
and other land-shells of the same era’ (j.b. p. 21). 

Ihit the chief weight of this argument depends on the assump-^ 
tion tliat Helices and other air-breathing snails did exist during 
the periods of the deposition of the Silurian and Devonian rocks as 
at the present day. 'JWiey may have^lone so: it is even possible, 
though not proljable, that they then existed under the recog- 
nizable forms of our common garden snails. But thoponly gene- 
ralizations of, any value in science arc those that arc based upon 
facts : and, above all, in Geology, it is more especially desirable 
that the acknowledged leaders of tbaU fascinating science should 
set the example of making their conclusions as closely as possible 
the exact expression of their /acts. No progress towards truth 
ran be expected to be made by an endeavour to explain. a%vay one 
fact or series of phenomena, on the assumption of another fact, of 
which not a particle of evidence has been obtained. The mam- 
mals of the entire series of secondary roc'ks, though recruited by* 
the hypothetical cetaceous deserter whose whereabouts is surmised 
by an indication of one of his problematical parasites, are never- 
flioless s(f*scarce tlmt reference is again made, in the ninth propo- 
sition, to the non-discovery of iand niollusca in rocks of the same 
age in order to justify the President’s incredulity as to the fact of 
that scarcity {ib, p. 2^). 

We beg, wUh much deference, to suggest that the value tlie 
negative testimony as respects land invertebrata, in its application 
to the negative testimony as respects land vertebrata, should first 
have been shown by the compariscfti between the quantity of land 
invercebrata*co-existing with the vertebrated fossils of a set^ondary 
period, and the same association at a tertiary period. It is 
least highly probable, for e^cample, that the circumstances of tfee 
formation of the fresh-water ’strata of the Wealden beds of Kent 
and Sussex, and of the freah^waler strata of the Eocene beds of 
Hampshire, werC such as to pretty equally favour the fossilizatiOn,. 
imbedding, and pn^setving of the remains of the terrestriid and 
aSrial verfiBbratC and inv^tebrate animals ^ which respectively 
existed at those diflerent periods. Firstt, with re^rd to insectski— 
Mr. Brodie, in his VaJuaWe of the E^tish fossils of that 

inform^' us tliat in the the secondary 

foi^tions in Obneeil^idsir^ jb^ othiefr paifts fii of 

England,.' ■ . 

^ there 
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‘ there are numerous remains both of insects and plants occasionally 
mingled with marine shells, sometimes also with fresh-water mollusca, 
of the gpiiera Cychs and Unto. One shale containing Cyptis is 
charged with the wing-cases of Coleoptera, and some nearly entire 
beetle^, of which the eyes arc preserved. The nerviires of the wings 
of the nouropterous insects are also found in a very perfect state in the 
same bed. Throughout an extensive district Several bands of this lias 
have been termed insect-limestone, in consequence of the groat nninbor 
of such fossils — ^no less than 300 specimens of hexapods having been 
obtained, comprising both wood-eadng and heib-devourlng beetles of 
the Linnaean genera, Carahus^ Elater^ and others, besides grasshop- 
pers (^Grylhis), and detached ^ings of Dragon-flies and May-flie<, or 
insects referable to the Linnecan genera, Lihellula^ Ephemera^ Heme- 
robins^ and fPanorpa’^ih.e whole assemblage belonging to no less than 
24 families,* 

We here purposely quote Sir Charles Lycll’s own summary of 
these researches ; he adds Cp. 42) : 

‘ These insects had evidently been washed down into the sea by a river, 
which also brought down the leaves of ^ ferns and monocolytecloiis, to- 
gether with fragments of other plants, ^'possibly dicotyledoiib.’ 

No mammalian remains, so far as observation has extended, 
have been washed down into the liassic secondary deposits rcvcal- 
•ing this abundance of terrestrial and aerial insei‘t life*. No ter- 
tiary format ton has yet rcwarde<l so richly the explorations of the 
entomological fossil-hunter. We are at a loss, therefore, to 
understand the force, or indeed the truth, of the referowt-c to the 
small progress made as yet in collecting the remains of the inha- 
bitants of the land and rivers ‘ in secondary formations,’ in Sir 
Charles Lyell’s ninth proposition against the theory of succcs- 
sivq development— (i^. 22 /—where the object is lev depreciate the 
value of the negative evidence on the existence of mammalia as 
contrasted with the abundant positive evidence of such existence 
in the tertiary formations. ^ 

But to return to the special meml)er of the secondary formations 
selected in order to test the real value of the alleged characjteristic 
paucity of terrestrial and fluviatile invertebrata in the formations 
f^rom which nuunmalian remains arc absent. 

The clays of the Wealden formations abound in remains of the 
Cypris^ a freshrwatcr invertebrate animal belonging to the Ento- 
mostracous or .loferior division of the Crustaceous class. Dr. 
Dunker and Professor Forbes have determined the existence, in 
the Wealden, of species of iiuviatilc shells of the genera Ealudina^ 
PlamrUsi Lynmmt^ .Valvata^ Physa^ Melania^ &c. 

In the firesh-twatcfiipd estuary mposits of the eocene tertiary 
period at Hor^eU OUir, on the JHampshire coast, the present 
evidence of the inverioWte inhafaitaiits of the land and frerii 

waters 
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waters is not much more abundant ihsm that obtained from the 
Wealden : in regard to insects it is much less abundant than the 
evidence yielded by older sccondiiry deposits. Mr. Wood has 
succeeded in discovering in the Hordwell deposits a species of 
snail lah/rmthica\ not distinguishable from wti existing 

North American species. Upon the whole the circumstances 
under which the vertebrated inhabitants of the land might be pre- 
served in a fossil state in the secondary and tertiary strata above 
cited, so far as those circumstances can be estimated by the fossil 
land and fresh-water iuvertebrata, were of the same or nearly 
equal likelihood to effect such preservation. 

The simple facts as re^rds the evidence of air-breathing ver- 
tebrate animals of the Wealden and Eocene beds, as tested by the 
analogous formations in Hampshire and Sussex, are as follows : — 
In the Wealden there are fresh-water and estuary tortoises, 
small lizards, plesiosauri, crocodiles with biconcave vertebra*, and 
gigantic reptiles of probably terrestrial habits, called hyla'osaurs, 
inegalosaurs, and iguanodons# Not a fragment of a mammalian 
animal — not one satisfactorily determined and unequivocal frag- 
ment of a bird-^but some remains of the flying reptiles called 
pterodactyles, are associated with those larger reptiles. In the 
Hordwell eocene beds there are fresh- water and estuary tortoises, » 
small lizards and serpents, crocodiles with the same cup-and-ball 
vertebrae as the crocodiles of the present day, but not a trace of any 
of the lar^r herbivorous and carnivorous saurians above cited in the 
Wealden. In place thereof, there are remains of large carnivorous 
mammals of the genus Hytenodony and herbivorous mammals of 
the genera Anoplothej^ium, Pala*otkeriumy Pahplothejnum, Dich<h- 
dm, Dicliolmms^ Xiphodoii, Microctuerusy &c., besides small 
Rodentia, and Insectivora. Some bones of birds have also been 
found, but not a trace of a pterodactyle. 

No evidence of insects or of pulmoififerous mollusca lii^ yist 
been obtained from the Red Crag, a member of the older pliocene 
or miocene division of the tertiary series ; but remains of n«t 
fewer than thirteen genera of mammalia from that formation were 
exhibited and determined by Professor Owen, at the last meeting 
of the British Association at Ipswich. We might cite many other 
instances cM^ually detnOnstrating that the chances of the preserva- 
tion of mitminalian remains in strata^formed at peri<^s when that 
class abundantly represented, are notdo be estflnated by iBe 
proportion of thd'temaina^'Of Isiftd or fresfa-watet invertebrata in 
the same strata. Aa w^lt mij^t ' abainiGe or of 

Ifefliains iltC certain to 

^blaifl the tmft-disc^wry 

as ro accountfdr the &oil2^»iNry of in4fae si^otliaiy 

^ ^ or 
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or palaeozoic formations, in vrhich the terrestrial and iluviatile 
invertebrate fossils are equally wanting or scanty. The argument 
from ttio paucity of insects, and of iluviatile or land mollusks, 
seems to be on a par with the argument from the dredge. 

* Tenthly/ continues our" President, in opposition to the theory of 
successive development, ‘ in regard to the Palaeontology of the tertiary 
periods, there seems to be every reason to believe tliat the orders of the 
mammalia were as well represented as now, and by species as highly 
organized^ whether we turn to the lower, or to the middle, or to the 
upper eocene periods, or to the mioceiie or pliocene ; so that during 
five or more changes, in this hSgliest class of vertebrata, not a single 
step was made in advance, tending to fill up* the chasm which separates 
the most highly gifted of the inferior animals and men.’ 

We can well conceive the general idea with which 999 readers 
out of 1000 will rise from the perusal of this statement in the 
Anniversary Address. It cvould be the reverse of the idea which 
would be conveyed by the statement that, during the tertiary 
periods, the species of mammalia sutfjcessively perished, and were 
replaced by species more and more resembling those that now 
co-exist with mam * 

Supposing the latter statement to be true, whence then, it may 
•be asked, the difference between the general idea it is calculated to 
excite and that imparted by the statement of the President of tlie 
Geological Society ? It will be found to reside in tlie difference of 
the meanings which may be attached to the words itali^/od in 
three phrases ‘ as well represented,' ‘ as highly organized,' ^ the 
most highly ^ifted^ If an order of mammals be represented by 
any species in the eocene and pliocene strata, it may be loosely 
respect of the organization of such order, to be as toell re- 
pre^sented. in the erne as the other : for the gradation is not very 
extensive in the range of a natural order of the mammalian class. 
Still, it is i^mething; and a 'baboon of the genus Macaens^ in 
respect to its generic organization, does not so well represent the 
qnadiruift^^ tail-less ape of the genus Hy lobates, If an order 
be c»naidle|(^ B» toell represented according to the number of its 
re^^sejalxtiy#j9y, then the quadrumanous one was better repre- 
seilted by epi^ies of Hyiobaiesj Sknmopitkecus, rJitdeaeuSt^ and 
jQ^tAriss of :tbe later tertiary periods^ ’]^ the 
Mamms of ^^liest tertiary periods . Mora 
muy^ oi bg discovered die eocmia ^onnations, 

but me ^re testing the aceumny ei the geneia^sfttious 

fiom tbe actii^ly 

The Edentata ' 

mammalia. M 

the MacrotkeiH^ ixim-ihe 
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ment du Gers. Reinainsi of the order became more abundant in 
the pliocene and post-pli<3t;ene stiata ; and it is now represented 
by different genera and species in Asia, Africa, and America. 
It was not at all represented in any of the eocene periods. An 
edentate fossil may, perhaps, be herefifter discovered in one or 
other of the divisions of the eocene — but Sir Chai'les Lyeil’s 
statement in respect to the palaeontology of the tertiary periods 
is absolute. 

The Ruminantia form one of the most numerous, as well as 
the most valuable, of the existing Orders of mammalia. Not one 
fragment of a ruminant has hitherto %een discovered in either the 
lower, or the middle, oi* tlie upper eocene neriods. Ruminants 
first appear, but are scanty, in the miocene beds ; tliej^ increase in 
numf)er and in likeness to the actual forms, as the superincuinbeiit 
strata approach those containing the remains and works of man, with 
whom the nimhiants have so intimate a relation of subserviency. 
Here, then, is an order of the mammalia — and, according to Cuvier, 
the most natural order — not merely not so well represented in 
the earlier as in the later tertiary periods, but not represente<l at 
all in any of the divisions of the eocene period. In any of these 
divisions it is possible that the characteristic grinding-tooth or 
cannon-bone of a true ruminant may yet be discovered ; but we 
find it difiicult to underftand why remains of tliat order should 
not have already occurffe therein, as Well as the bones and teeth 
•of the sWange non-ruminant herbivora of tlie eocene beds, if 
ruminants had been as well represented in the times of the palaeo- 
therium and lophiodon as at the present day. And we could 
have wished that thp example of statements and arguments^ the 
character of ^hich it has been our duty to expose, bad •be*en 
offered to the young and artlent members of the Geological Society 
by any other than its Ibresident^ 'who, by his position, as well as 
by his merited renown, is likely sway tlie judgment with so 
much force. 

With regtwd to the term relation to the 

tbea^ of life assigned to any mammalian species aiid the part .'it 
had Uo play tberekiy such species was as perfectly and conse- 
quently as highly; oi^|ani^ as it could be created ; it possniiteed 
all the gifts well-being as such. If hy Mffh 

arffanisedim to undersitend tm appi^intelion to 

those cf then two^^^ made in advmice, 

terniing to fiU n|r highestoir^imised 

and most highly mam- 

tbe^i^peciesc^ the 
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The facts of the succession and progression of the mammalian 
in the five or more changes virhich it has undergone during 
th€k tertiary periods, already point to some generalizations Of 
extreme interest ; and it is much to be regretted tliJit such indi- 
cations should be hidden or set aside by inaccurate propositions, 
put forth to support a view of the unifofmitarian character of 
the order of the development of the class on tliis planet. Tlie 
researches of comparative anatomists have led them to cer- 
tain conclusions as to a type or general pattern to whic;h the 
varieties of structure in the e:^isting species may be refeiTed, and 
in respect to which type thejf' offer different degrees of departure. 
Thus the typical nuigber of the toes in the mammalia is assumed 

to be five. The typical number of molar teeth ^ - y == 28, of 
t — 4 ' * 


which' 

3—3 

3—3 


are premolars, ‘ dents de remplacemcnt ’ of Cuvier, 

© 

molars, ^ vraies molaires ’ of Cuvier, Canines and incisors 


4—4 


are associated with these teeth, in b^erth jaws in the typical den- 
tition. Eacjh tooth in this dentition and each toe can bi.^ traced 
from species to species, and indicated by a special name,* or, as 
Owen has done, by a symbol. 

• The development of horns in the herbivorous quadrupeds is a 
departure from the general mammalian type for the special ends 
of the species possessing those weapons. So, likewise, is the 
diminution of the number of toes, either by non-dcvclopment of 
one t>r more of the normal or by coalescence of those that 
are developed. The suppression or the excessive development 
of. any of the teeth of the typical scries is equally held to be a 
departure from the general type, and an assumption of a special 
oi^nization. 

In tracing the development gfHKe existing mammalia, which 
all mote or less depart from the ideal type, the embryos undergo 
chahgd bf form: they are not foiindlh the Herbivbra, for example, 
to'^bc iftMSihte rhinoceroses or bulls. Their aeg^uisitibn of the 
charactets vof toatuiity is ' ifot by the evolufion 'of previously 
existfog* but by epigenetic addition, and by meta- 

morphosts of parts. The ^^oung rhinoceros is 

without h smooth sldn, and shows moments qJT in- 

cisors in flibse iipecies which do not poas^i in thfeJaS^t 
( 9 P- 590). The ydahg^ irumih^t 
wise*^fteiMitbfo'dir has the two ]^hcijpaf\meia|^a^ 
meihlaisaf 'bonW distihet^ and shoivs rridiments 
incisive teeth ih" the’'" jjpper' 

. becoWT^ttorbed " ai- it ^Jrow$^ olden 
TudSmentdil' ' 6f 'the' 
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and of the horned ruminant, would be utterly unintelligblc 
without the recognition of a type — and this recognition is the 
dawn of a species of knowledge respecting the laws of animal 
development which bids fair to transcend all the aspirations of 
actual physiology. But in what respect, it may be asked, does it 
relate to the question at issue touching the evidence to be de- 
rived from the tertiary fossil mammalia as to the truth or fallacy 
of the theory of successive development? We shall briefly cite 
the facts and leave the^ reader to judge. 

The earliest Rhinoceros which has been discovered is from the 
Miocene strata of Epplesheim and of Bknsan, department of Gers : 
it was called Rhinoceros iflcisivus by Cuvier, because it retained 
fully^ developed incisors in both jaws ; it was ^led Acerotherium 
by Kaup, because it never developed its horn ; and it has since 
been denominated Rhinoceros tetradactylns by Lartct, because it 
had four toes on each foot, instead of three, as in all the later 
species of rhinoceros. It will be seen that in all these characters, 
the Miocene rhinoceros adhere closer to the common type, and 
resembles more the embryo thtm the adult of the pliocene and 
existing species of rhinoceros. In the absence of horns, the pre- 
sence of inedsors, and in having the fourth toe on the fore-foot, 
the Miocene Rhinoceros also more resembled the Tapirotheriv.m^ 
its contemporary, than the modern Rhinoceroses do the modern 
Tapirs. 

•The Eooitne herbivorous animals which most resembled the 
Ruminants are the Dicobune, Dichodon, and Anoplotherium, 
They were devoid of horns, had canines and incisors in the upper 
as well as the lower jaws, and had the two toes, answering to those 
that arc soldcre(} togetlicr to form common bones in the Rumi^-* 
ants, distinct — whence Professor Owen has compared them to the 
embryos of Ruminants . — British Foss. Mamm.^ p. 333. 

The Palaeotherium is an Eocene? herbivore, with the typical 
dentition, and with three toes on each foot : it has some afiinity 
with the existing tapir ; it has a closer one with the existing horse — • 
but there is a wide interval between them. Compared with any ! 
known species of the genus Equus^ the Palaeotherium adherea 
much closer to the common Mammalian type, not only by having the 
toes answering to the second and fourth of the iypi^ Jive func- 
tionally developed, but by retaining the first premolar in both jaws. 

The Palseotherium of the Eocene period is succeeded in the 
Miocene by a species which departs so much further from, the 
common type by the reduction in si^ of the outer and ixmer 
tofs, that. MM. Lartet and De^Blainville have called it Palceo- 
therium Hippendes. In the Miocene or Older Plioeeqe of Vaucluse 
there occurs another species of^^tridetctyle herbivore in which the 
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outer and inner toes arc so much more rcducetl^ though still 
retaining their hoofs, and the form and proportions of the rest of 
the skeleton and the teeth are so much nearer those of the horse, 
that it has received the name of Hipparion from one Palaeontolo- 
gist, and of Hippotlieriurn from another discoverer of it. In the, 
strata unquestionably Pliocene are first found some remains of 
the true Equine genus — in which the second and fourth toes are 
reduced to rudiments of their metacarpals or metatarsals, called 
the ‘ splint-bones,’ and which are concealed beneath the skin. 

The huge proboscidian pachyderms are represented at the pre- 
sent day by the elephants of Asia and Africa. They are remark- 
able for the absence of premolars, for the large size and complexity 
of the true molars^ lor the absence of incisors in the lower jaw, 
and for the acquisition by the two incisors retained in the upper 
jaw of ’ those enormous dimensions that obtain for them the name 
of tusks. This is a form ^f mammal that departs extremely in 
its dentitiim from the normal type. Some naturalists deem their 
peculiarities of such value as to mal<^ them a peculiar Order. But 
the Order or Family of Proboscidians had no known representatives 
in the Eocene tertiary strata. They are comparatively rare in the 
Miocene, and are most abundant in the newer Pliocene or I^ost- 
> pliocene strata. 

In the Miocene age the Proboscidians are first represented by 
a species, which, from the comparative simplicity of its grinding 
teeth, is called Mastodon— ^diad this mastodon (AT. Sinorrensis of 
Lartet) had two incisors in the lower as well as in the upper jaw, 
and had also premolar teeth in both jaws.* 

Professor Owen has called attention to the prevalence of the 
hoi^al or typical dentition in not only the herbivorous but the car- 
nivorous mammals of the eocene and older miocene strata.! It 
appears to have been the rule then ; it is the exception now. 

The above cited and other ^analogous facts indicate that in the 
successive development of the mammalia, as we trace them from 
the earliest tertiary period to the present time, there has been 
a gradual exchange of a more general for a more special type. 
The, modifications which constitute the departure from the gene- 
ral tjrpe adapt the creature to special actums, and usually confer 
upon it special |)awers« The horse is the swifter by reason of 
thB reduction; of toes to the condition of the singleN^hoofed foot ; 
and the antelop^^ like manner, gains in speed by the coales- 
emee of two OifiilB cn^mally distinct, bones hsto one firm cannon^ 
bone. s ■. 

Man^ whole oegalil^iont im needed as the fii^^t, departs 
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most from the vertebrate archetype ; and it is because the study of 
anatomy is usually commenced from, and often confined to, his 
structure, that a knowledge of the archetype has been so long 
hidden from anatomists. 

In (,ne sense, therefore, and indeed in that in which it is most 
commonly understood, an advance of organization is made in the 
ratio in which the archetype is departed from ; and it "would tend 
altogether to mislead the student of palaeontology, and to conceal 
from him the highly interesting and suggestive facts wdiich that 
science has already revealed, were we to impress upon him the 
belief that — so far as Our knowledge extends in regard to the 
succession, of Mammaliair forms during the Tertiary Periods of 
Geology — ‘ there has been no step xvhatever mltde in <»lvancej no 
elevation in the scale of being, ^ {^Address, ^ p. 54.) 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the indictation, from foot^prints, of 
a cold-blooded reptile, and the evidcace of fishes by rare and 
scanty fossils, in the (earliest Silurian strata, we still hold that the 
generalization of the actual fa^ts, as enunciated by Sedgwick, is 
more true than are the counter propositions of Lyell. We main- 
tain that there are traces in the old deposits of the earth of an 
organic progression among the sucx‘essive forms of life, and (in 
the words of the Cambridge Professor) that ‘ they are seen in the 
absence of Mammalia in the older, and their very rare appearance 
in the newer secondary gnxups — in the dijfusmi of warm-blooded 
quadrupeds^ frequently of miknown genera, in the older tertiary 
system, and in their great abundance, and frequently of known 
genera, in the xipper portions of tlw same series — and lastly, in the 
recent appearance of Man on the surface of the earthJ — {Dis-^ 
cewrse, p. xliv.)^ * . * 


‘ Art. VIII. — 1. Hi^ory of the Church of Rome to the end of the 
Episcopate of Damasus, a,i>. 384. By E. J. Shepherd, A.M.,* 
Rector of Luddesdown. 1851. 

The Letters Apostolic of Pope Pins IX, considered with reference 
to the Law of England and the Law of Europe, By Travers 
Twiss, D.C.L. 1851. 

Position and Presets of the Protestant Churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland with r^erence to the proposed Establishment 
a Jhman Qxth&lic Hierarchy in this Country, By T. 
Greenwood, M.A., Barrister^at-Law. 1851. 

4,, Letter to Lard John IhisseS^ By John Earl of Shrewsbury. 

5. Papal Aggressicnr^Speeck Of Lord John Russell^ 

6. Ikt Pape. Pw L© Comite Joseph te Maistee. Paris, 1843. 
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7. Observations on the Arguments of Dr. Twiss, ^c. By George 
Bowyer. 

S. Seymour's Mornings among the Jesuits, 3rd Edition. 1851. 

"VT ONE who ever read the history of Pilgrim Good-Intent, the 
ablest and most amusing of the successors of our old friend 
Christian, can have forgotten that at the outset of his journey he 
passed the dwellings of two giants, who in their day had been the 
terror of all bound to the holy city. One had long been dead, 
but the neighbourhood was still bleached with the bones of 
his victims. This was Pagan, The other, now infirm and 
lethargic, scarcely seemed to notice evayfarers, except by an 
occasional ,grin of « impotent ill will. — Such was or seemed giant 
Pope^ at the close of the last century ; and, as if old age and 
decay were doing their work too slowly, republican France 
stormed his den, and threatened to extinguish him brevi manu. 
His subsequent revival and rapid restoration to youthful vigour, 
with modernized dress, and rebumished armour, alter et idem^ 
is perhaps the most wonderful ineiclcl^nt of this age of wonders. 
We can conceive that the keen-eyed statesmiui might have fore- 
seen a resurgence of Papal power even at the lowest point of 
its depression; but never again, he would have argued (and 
this is no hypothesis, for all philosophers did so argue), could 
the system of Rome endanger the peace of the world. Never- 
theless, by a combination of events which we were asif/ired could 
never recur, our attention is forcibly recalled to times with which 
we had ceased to have any sympathy, and ecclcsmstical history, 
which had been given up to the antiquary, becomes again the 
province of the practical politician. 

We place at the head of our paper several works belonging te 
the recent controversy, because we have been indebted to them 
for information — (to Dr. Twv'ss’s especially) — or shall have oc- 
casion to allude to their contents — but we have no intention to 
|;ravel over the ground which has been made so familiar and so 
wearisome by the debates and disputes of many months. We 
propose to* give a slight sketch of the progress of Papal Supre- 
macy frbiti iti first equivocal generation to its full development, 
when it cUimed to be what Bellarmine called it, the cardinal 
point of Christidnity—viiik a view to illustrate the struggle 
between the ecclesiastical and civil powers^ and the strangely 
complicated relation which since the Reformation has existed be- 
tween Protestant governments and the Head of the Romish 
Church. . In executing this task we need imt of .il<^essity an- 
.ticipate much diffetmijce of opinion wi%‘om \|Elomen Catholic 
couittrymen. J^aye occauon tp toke other giwund 

than 
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than that already occupied by some of the wisest members of 
their church, in ‘ the bitter but ‘ decorous schism * which has 
so long divided it on the question of the pretensions of its head. 

The first pages of the history of ecclesiastical Rome present 
really a mere blank : — even the names of the bishops are disputed ; 
— but, as an infallible Wiurch must have a list of its rulers, a list 
is forthcoming — and the curious in physiognomy may be gratified 
by seeing their busts in the cathedral at Siena and their pictures in 
•S. Paolo fuori le Mura near Koine. We need not pause to remark 
how inconsistent is this obscurity witlj any theory, however modi- 
fied, of the original primacy of the see. It is enough for our 
purpose that Pope Pius it. and Dr. Newman ijgth admit — that for 
the tiirce first centuries the Church of Rome was little cbnsiderfed.* 
The only documents which imply the contrary have long been 
abandoned as forgeries. Some centuries later, when Rome was 
maturing her schemes of dominion, Certain rescripts were pro- 
•\luccd, and were ultimately collected and put forth under the name 
of Isidore, Bishop of Sevilltf^ professing to be the letters of the 
early bishops (from Anencletus, the third on the list) and speaking 
ill the lofty ojcumenical style which they would doubtless have 
assumed from the first if they had been conscious of inheriting the 
primacy of the world. The forgery, though perfectly successful in * 
a dark age, was but clumsily executed, Jind when afterwards ex- 
posed by the Centuriators of Magdeburgh, its defence was judged 
inexpedierit by Baronius and Bellarmine. But, by admitting the 
spuriousness of these documents, Rome cannot cancel their exist- 
ence. That she stooped to such a forgery, proves that she was 
animated by no swelling consciousness of the right to expand 
old doctrine, mr to propound new — while it distinctly marlis a 
depressing conviction that the Christendom of that day recog- 
nized in her no such prerogative, ^d was not disposed to admit 
her primacy without proof that from the first it had been claimed 
and exercised. 

Mr. Shepherd tells us it was his object to write the history df. 
the Papacy on the simple plan of collecting, under each reign, 
the facts established by documents, omitting the conjectural essays 
with which philoi^phical historians bri(^ chasms hopelessly 
dark, and hunry over wastes irredeemably dull. Such was his 
plan— and if his liistory has degenerated into a critical control 
Yersy, he protests it is npt his faultf 


*** ^neesSylr. Bp. Bbiyw. 28iS, |k 902— * Ante Nicssnim conciliutn psWiis 
T«8pect^8 hatielsttar ad Bcelensm , Prof. Bugler on Newmaii’t 

pp. 166, 310 ; Wordsworth' I,ettm to Qoudon, n., 4i{2> 
t ' pre^t volume is only (he first portloh of a large work though, 

from whatever motive, he gives no intimation of this m hie title-page. 
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Mr. Shepherd wrote before the Philosophoumena^ ascribed to 
Orip^en, issued from the Clarendon Press. Accordingly, the first 
documents of any importance that he finds arc the Epistles of 
S. Cyprian, from a.d. 250 to 258 ; — but, as he proceeds, he is much 
less embarrassed by the scantiness than by his ever-growing distrust 
of his materials. Continuing his examination through the writings 
connected with the council of Sardica, the life of Athanasius, &c., 
he detects so many anachronisms and so much inconsistency with 
each other, with probability, with the facts and with the -silence 
of general history, that he comes boldly to the conclusion — 

‘ tliat what is recorded of the Roman church is almost nothing ; and 
tliat those acts of interference with otlier churches which appear in the 
histories asd some ‘other writings are forgeries of a much later date, 
manifestly written to create a belief in a supremacy which had never 
existed, but which, at the time they were made, the Roman church was 
endeavouring to introduce.’— p. 493. 

So much is he irritated at being unable, at the distance of 
sixteen centuries, to disentangle tfee truth and fiction which were 
artfully interwoven in order to deceive a nearly contemporary age, 
that he broadly denounces the whole as a forgery, and pushes liis 
incredulity so far as to deprive the venerable Cyprian both of his 
mitre and his martyr’s crown — in fact, to reduce him to a 
mythical non-entity. This exaggerated scepticism not only ex- 
poses Mr. Shepherd to refutation cm many points quite unconnected 
with the real matter in dispute, but is so little supported by proba- 
bility that it tends to deprive his reasonings generally of the atten- 
tion to which they are justly entitled. Granting that the Roman 
See desired to find or to make precedents to support certain 
meditated encroachments, we cannot see tlie polipy or possibility 
of this double imposture. If we could^suppose a modem Lord 
Chancellor forging an adjudged case in point, it is clear he would 
produce some unrecorded d^bision of. a known predecessor, and 
not intercalate among the pre-occupants of the Marble Chair some 
(Wme never heard of by Campbell or by Foss.* 

The writings which are the objects of Mr. Shepherd’s attack 
have always been admitted by scholars to be largely interpolated, 
but they Iwive scarcely yet been subjected to the investigation 
they deserre. When dispute and criticism awoke, they had 
lost much of theu; importance. They are so far from supporting 
the extravagant claims of the See that they are quoted by the 

* The iottenees of a^bvomsm, if they can rcallj etand the test of ciitiCal inves- 
tigation, are unanswerably strong. What should We say to an alleged Judgment of 
liwd Ctiancellor £ldon, ft it included a lofty complin^ent to the l^rODtariam ^ The 
book on Synods, aitribcri^^lio Hilary, uses the word *.^entia ' sixty or seventy times ; 
yet Augustine, in*39|, uses the word profesBidly m, « new One— tbirty-thm^., years 
after the work on Synods was written,— 901., 

moderate 
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moderate Roman Catholic writers in opposition to its preten- 
sions ;* and the limited primacy which they tend to establisli, may 
be admitted by the Protestant without injury to his cause. But 
the turn which the controversy with Rome has rcc’ently taken 
has greatly added to the controversial interest of early ecclesias- 
tical history. Since the ‘ theory of Development,’ incompatible 
as it is with the hypothesis of an immutable and infallible 
Church, has been permitted by Rome to grow up side by side 
with it, it is important to compel her to make her election be- 
tween the two — nor is it less important to ascertain by historical 
testimon^'^ the precise mode and cfrcuinstances of each Deve- 
lopment. Development is a process whi^ its advocates wish 
to view through the haze of distance — we acsire t(f witness its 
operation as near as possible. The word is one of those am- 
biguous expressions of modern invention which are meant to 
insinuate more than men dare assort. If the Romish Church 
has indeed received the commission to add new truths to revealed 
doctrine, each such aflditiori is a fresh revelation, and not a 
development : but, admitting both the word and the theory for the 
sake of argument, we may be well assured that these developments 
would not be regulated by the rules of political expediency, 
nor sustained on the faith of forgeries. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the advance of the Roman 
See to power resembled that of the other Great Patriarchates. 

* As (ylrfistianity gradually spread from the capitals where the 
first missionaries had planted a church, the affiliated churches 
naturally maintained a dutiful reverence and obedience (fact and 
etymology coinciding) to the metropolitan. In a large province 
where there were several such metropolitan churches, that ol* tlic 
capital claimed a primacy. The province of Rome at first was 
a small one^ comprising only the suburbicarian churches ; but, 
as there was no other metropolit& within its limits, the Bishop 
of Rome exercised a far more energetic control over each of his 
suffragans than fell to the lot of any other patriarchs f The am- 
bition of all metropolitans was to extend their authority ; nor do 
we doubt that the Bishop of Rome seized the first opportunities of 
claiming an appellate jurisdiction ; — but it does not seem probable 
that many such opportunities were afforded him till the conversion 
of the State to Christianity conferred political importance on the 
See of the Imperial capital. 

* For e 3 C«nkpl«, Sarpi grouiidi bio agamst the extmvagaut claims of 

Paul V^. cm the writings of S. ijlfpriaa. 

f Hallam's MidiUe Ages, chsi), ifte History of JEci^osiattical Pemer-^ 

chapter emment,,even amongkis writingii, Ibr ability— as clear as compreberisive— and 
cepet^ly woitby of FOjpeniM, became there can be no suspicion that it was written 
wnb4ui anti-Catbolio bias. 

The 
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The visit of Constantine after his conversion is a triumphant 
epoch for tlie Church, and it was subsequently adorned by fables 
becoming: the dignity of the occasion. To that period is referred 
the donation^ first produced long afterwards, 

* Che Costantino al buon Silvestro fece ; ' 
and also an edict, creditable alike to the Emperor’s orthodoxy and 
his prescience, by which he gives the Church of Rome precedence 
over all other churches, including that of Constantinople, not yet 
founded {Shepherd^ p. 52). His genuine gifts were hardly less 
important. By permitting, the church to acquire real property, 
he laid the foundations of her temporal greatness. The hierarchy 
rose rapidly to we^h, and ambition was not slow to follow. We 
learn from^Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xxii. 3), that in the year 
366, the contest between the followers of Damasus and Ursinus 
for the Roman chair was so hot — though no doctrine was at stake 
— that one hundred and fifty dead bodies were left in one basilica. 
^ Aiid indeed,’ exclaims the historian, ^ I cannot blame the zeal 
with which so very good a thing is ebntested ; — the successful can- 
didate has at his command the luxuries of wealth — equipage and 
dress, and banquets of royal daintiness.’ 

The Church of the new seat of government, Constantinople, 
‘started immediately into consequence, and in the days of 
Gregory the Great seems to have been in a condition to 
claim the primacy over all. others. There is extant a letter 
of Gregory in which he entreats his Byzantine brother not 
to violate that eqvxility which is the essence of the episcopate^ 
by accepting from the Emperor the title of (Bcwnumical bishop, 
Gregory was a good man and a great, but before all things he 
was^ a churchman. When the blood-stained mbnster Phocas 
usurped his master^s throne, Gregory thought it expedient to 
address the tyrant in terms of^^flattery, whicli (as Bayle remarks) 
prove that those who had forced him to be Pope knew him better 
than he knew himself. Not long after, if Baronius is to be 
bblieved, Phocas conferred on Boniface III. this same title 
of QCcommiical Bishop, which Boniface had concurred with 
Gregory in oohdemning when sought by another. This story has 
been disputed ; — but that such is the version which Rome chooses 
to give in what may be considered her own official statement, is 
a fact in itself quite as interesting as the real truth could be if 
ascertained. However, we must remind the believers in Dr. 
Fleming’s exposi^ojn pf, Prophecy, that pn the precise iKJCuracy of 
this assuinption-«-<>haine!y, that in the year this very title was 
granted, and that frpni the smd gm^ takes its date^ — 

depends the yf of ^;|%eniQua^ which fixed on the 

year 1848 as that in #hiah the papacy should suffer an incurable, 
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though not immediately lethal wound. Our readers will not have 
forgotten the wonderment which was occasioned by the repub- 
lication of the old Presbyterian’s prophecy just at the period of 
its accomplishment. 

Not less important in the history of the papacy was the acquisi- 
tion of independence 6y the Bishop of Rome on the revolt of Italy 
from Leo the Iconoclast.* The subsequent donation of the Exar- 
chate of Ravenna by Pepin raised him to the rank of a tem- 
poral prince ; and though at the time it produced little t)f solid 
advantage, it conferred a claim )^bich at a later period the 
Church was able to qpforce. Perhaps also it suggested the 
magnificent forgery of Constantine’s donai((on of the Western 
Empire, before alluded to, which was now first solemnly brought 
forward in a letter of Adrian L to Charlemagne. In the following 
century the final schism between the Greek and the Latin Churches 
relieved the Western Patriarch of S powerful rival, .and concen- 
trated his exertions within more manageable limits. But there 
was yet a pause before Ae highest point of greatness was 
achieved. 

For about 150 years the See, paralyzed by a series of revolu- 
tions and crimes, made little progress in extending its influence. 
But in the meantime the national synods of every country of 
Europe were successfully engaged in enlarging the ecclesias- 
tical at the expense of the civil power. There is nothing more 
'clear than the subordination of the Church to the State on 
the first introduction of Christianity. From the emperor of the 
civilized world to the chieftain of a barbarous tribe, from Con- 
stantine to Clovis, the royal convert became ex officio the head*of 
his newly adopted religion, and its chief missionary to his 
unconverted subjects. The Church, dante minor, gratefully 
accepted his favours, and with tj;iem his supremacy .f But the 
effects of time tended everywhere to alter this relation. The 
clergy held the keys of knowledge and of Scripture. It was their 
duty to instruct, and it became their ambition to direct. EvAy 
year the clergy had been gaining ground : — ^the episoopate'^on- 
curred in electing sovereigns— they claimed the right to judge and 
to depose. At length, about die middle of the 11th century, the 
Papacy awoke from its slumber like a giant refreshed, and pro- 
ceeded to wrest the fruits of victory from the national chunmes, 


Barrofr notes tlie dextority wbioli lOaroniits’endesvouM to ^present the rebel- 
lion of Gregory II/ Leo ss a cletKMiUoN of the Ethpeitir by the Pope. ' 
f Gibbon^ 49, years aftor. Christ aU ge^ 

were convoked bysoyerefjg^s; and in the mdy national.synods. it must be adpiUferf, 
the lay prseideiitf litd ndt didw'tbbmseiy^s mbrO cateM'bf discdminaiing between 
tem^pnimdspiiitiial jariedietHlnthaadM^beolergy la after years. ^ - 
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who soon perceived that they had toiled for the exaltation of the 
common tyrant of clergy and laity. 

The magnificent project of Gregory VII. proposed nothing 
less than the subjugation of the world as its end and the sub- 
serviency of the clergy as its means. To fit the Church for its 
high vocation he professed to reform it : ih this task he chiefly 
employed the instrumentality of the monastic orders, and by 
exempting them from episcopal jurisdiction, he secured to the See 
the exclusive devotion of a disciplined ecclesiastical militia. To 
them moreover was committed the charge of preaching — a most 
powerful engine in an illiterate age — and by their aid he 
ultimately succeed^Jn enforcing the celibacy of the clergy^ — the 
final triumph by which the machinery of ecclesiastical despotism 
was completed. In the name of spiritual supremacy, the Roman 
See made rapid strides towards temporal dominion. Tlie ‘ tem- 
poral’ and ‘ spiritual’ are Seasily distinguished in definition, but 
in action it is as difficult to discriminate their limits as to sepa- 
rate the functions of soul and body.^*- By the alternate distinction 
and ^ confusion of these terms the See developed the doctrine of 
spiritual supremacy till it embraced every object of worldly 
ambition. But Gregory and his successors were soon enabled 
to discard the perplexing sophistry with disdain. Boldly and 
without disguise they put forth the claim of temporal as well as 
spiritual dominion in behalf of the * Vicar of Christ — the ruler 
of the world.’ 

Cardinal Baronius quotes certain maxims of Gregory VI I . 
(Dictatus Papae), which formed the basis of his system. Tlicy 
comprise those claims which his predecessors had never put 
forth to the same extent, or had failed in enforcing, but which 
he found essential to his ‘ideal’ of a church. They mark 
the theoretical boundaries of^a kingdom that has never yet 
been fully entered on and possessed, but whose pretensions have 
never since been withdrawn. The following is a summary of the 
more important articles. ‘ The Pope is the one Universal 
BisHbp— -with all power to depose, to restore, to translate, and 
to alter the sees of other bishops. No book is canonical without 
his sanctiem. No Council can be called General, without his 
precept; his legate presides in every Council with supreme 
pow^. Those who are not in communion with him cannot 
be Catholics ; those who are excommunicated by him are cut 
off from the commerce of mankind. He can depose emperors 
—he can absolve aul^cts from their allegiance. He is the 
judge of all men, no man cati judge him. He can re- 
verse all senteiijpes, aM Jho one can reverse his. No one can be 
prevented appealing to the Holy See, and to it all great causes 

ought 
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ought to be referred. All princes kiss his feet,* There is only 
one name in the world — that of the Pope, and by the merits of 
the blessed St. Peter he is endowed with personal sanctity.’ — That 
among these axioms there should also be one asserting the in- 
fallibility of the Church is by no means surprising, but it is 
very remarkable tlijft Gregory should hesitate dogmatically to 
attribute this infallibility to the pontiff in his own individual 
person, more especially as he claims for him the more startling 
attribute of personal sanctity- When Mr. Seymour so puzzlecl 
his friends the Jesuits by denying that they could j)roducc any 
dogmatic declaration of the Church’s infallibility, we presume 
he did not conceive tlte pith of his obje^ion to lie in any de- 
gree of doubt he had thrown on the fact lhat a dmrch ‘ extra 
quam nemo salvns esse potest’ does virtually claim infallibility ; 
but the remark is valuable as showing: — 1. How unwilling the 
Church has been to expose this doctrine to the attacks of her 
adversaries by embodying it in a specific decree ; — 2. How 
impotent she shows herstif to terminate the schism in her own 
body by dogmatically deciding where this Infallibility resides; — 
3. How^ fearful of defining when and under what circumstances 
she is infallible, lest she should limit her power of denying at 
pleasure that she has spoken ex cathedra^ and of thus relieving 
herself (when needful) of the grievous burden of infallibility. 

The details of Gregory’s ct'clesiastical system were such as 
would iltitufally be derived from these principles. The sub- 
serviency of metropolitans was secured by the regulation which 
enjoined every archbishop to receive the pallium at the hands 
of the Pope. This law originated in an occasional compli- 
ment, which grew into a custom. , The custom was mjide a 
necessity by our English St, Bonifaoe (the great apostle of Papal 
supremacy) and a synod of bishops at Frankfort in 742 ; and 
Gregory, or, perhaps, some of lis predecessors, construed this 
into a promise of obedience, and add^ an oath of fealty {Hallam^ 
cap. vii.). The contest for the investitures of bishoprics which 
convuls^ Europe for so mmy years, was begun by Gregory, atod 
ended in a compromise by which, as usual, all that was obtained 
by Pome was clear gain for her. Moreover, in all countries the See 
made a systematiq effort, atteoded with various success, to draw 
all causes to the ecclesiastical tribunals ; to exempt ecclesiastics 
from lay jurisdiction, and churdi property from ordinary taxation 
— an immunity by wfiich, when we see the use the Pope made of 

' ** Notwithstanding these .grajcidi«|9 pre^muons^ Crcegory had allaved bta.elaetion 

to he oouflrmed by the Empihpr. Zjgree^.ad 4 raiice woa male when, not long ahfr, the 
Pa))a1 elections were^eonfiura to the CeH^ of Cardimde, to Ckrgy 
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his power, tJue Church was hardly a gainer. It was no war for 
barren power that was waged : — all the good things of this world 
were at stake. The reader is familiar with the various devices of 
annates, first fruits, &c., by which a large portion of all Church 
revenues was brought to the Papal treasury. By a series of 
gradual encroachments, Rome had at onh time sucrcceded in 
engrossing the greater part of the public and private patronage 
of Europe. On one occasion Adrian IV. had begged of some 
bishops a nomination as a favour. From tliis slender beginning, 
judiciously developed^ arose the Pope’s claim to nominate by a 
mandat,’ to any piece of preferment, at pleasure. By ‘ pro- 
visions,’ ‘ reserves,’ ‘ cxpcctatives,’ he bestowed reversions, in 
defiance of the rights of the legitimate patrons : and so freely was 
this claim exercised, that the volumes in the Papal archives re- 
lating to expectatives, when they were classified and arranged in 
the year 1835, amounted, friSm the days of Martin V. to those of 
Pius VII. inclusive (about 400 years), to no less than 6690. 
A bull of Clement IV., published in' 1266, is curiously illus- 
trative of the tactics of the Vatican. The immediate object is 
to secure the presentation to the benefices of all who die in Rome 
— Vacantes in Curia. The exordium claims the right to dispose 
<if the preferment of the world, whether vacant or in reversion. 
The policy of these pompous exordiums is obvious. In those 
days no Mr. Bowyer was needed to assure the public that this 
gorgeous language meant nothing; that it was only^die Holy 
Father’s usual style. Few thought of disputing about general 
principles, least of all with a Pope. The mountain is employed 
to ^produce a mouse ; the mouse creates no alarm and causes no 
oppo,dtion, but there it remains to attest the vitality of its mon- 
strous parent, and the legitimacy of all future offspring. By the 
subsequent invention of dispensations for non-residence, this uni- 
versal patronage became a most efficient engine of power.* Two 
centuries later, at the Council of Trent, the question of non- 
reMdence was agitated with the utmost vehemence by both parties, 
as being in itself decisive of the influence of the Roman See. 

But the Pope by no means limited himself to the distribution 
•of ecclesiasticm patronage. He claimed the disposal of the good 
things of this world, and was ready to sanction the violence of 
•any usurper who Would recognise him as the patron. To attain 

* XKstonSrid Stotico'jBeete^iattico, vot. xU.!). 113. ' Tliif work beaiS the name of 
the Abbate Gaetano well known at Ronie at Oitetamw* ^ waanowpiled 

under the eye of (^egory XV !», and edited by hie finvourite ; but it most not, we 
presume, be inferrsd tmit it Is from the pen df IfOrtmi ~ Aecdrd- 

iHg: to Signor Farifd{t^ hisii^riMii ttatnlated by Mr. Qla^dhsilaH thwmltiMicipaliiies 
and their dependents were made to understand the neceiAity cif'itijffnytho i^lumiiidus 
compilation of* Ihe astute and fortunate barber.* 
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his temporal ends, he was prodigal of spiritual censures — the 
cheap weapons of the Vatican, costly only in the amount of 
human suffering they could cause. But though reckless in their 
employment, nothing could exceed the art with which he 
wielded these weapons,, formidable only by opinion, so as to 
preseive the secret o£ their power. He might hurl his whole 
stock of spiritual thunders at once, but he more often ‘ shook, 
but delayed to strike’ — that he might give the contumacious 
room for repentance, or secure a retreat for his own dignity in 
case of an obstinate resistance. The first step was interdict. If 
the Prince remained unmoved at tli^ distress thus occasioned to 
his unoffending peoplo — personal excommunication followed — 
then the absolution of his subjects from their ^Itegiancn; — and here 
for the most part it was wise to stop, leaving civil broil and con- 
scientious treasons to do their work ; but, if an instrument could 
be found to execute the papal decr^, the final sentence of de- 
position was formally pronounced. By such cautious steps did 
Innocent proceed, till he induced Philip Augustus to accept 
the crown of England, which John had forfeited. The French 
monarch summoned his lieges, borrowed a vast sum, and col-* 
lected what history pompously calls a fleet of 1700 vessels. 
These preparations were scarcely complete, w hen the Pope, wisely, 
considering that it was better to recover a weak vassal than to 
instal a too powerful one, accepted the submission of the cravea 
•John, ancUthrpwing his spiritual a?gis over him, left the King of 
France to disband his army, and pay his debts as he could. 

If man’s mind were so formed that there always existed a definite 
line between belief and unbqlief, and human reason, like a petty 
jury under the^ strong coercion of the English law, were compellM 
to give a verdict, and to act accordingly, the contest must 
speedily have terminated either in absolute submission or steady 
resistance to the Papal authority, eBut in early times the govern- 
ments of Europe oscillated between outrageous defiance and 
abject submission. Violence was retaliated by violence — ^a^d 
wrong was repelled by wrong. For the most part the innocent 
suffered for the guilty, but they did not suffer done. Th^ir 
sovereigns were harassed with disputed successions, and the See 
was disgiraced by rival councils and. double elections. Kings 
were deposed, wd iPopes in their turn were expelled from their own. 
States. When the Emperor Henry IV. for three wintry days 
shivered barefoot in the <^>urt-yard, of. Canosaa, waiting for an 
interview with Gregory VlL^and when Frederic placed his head* 

' * There are few examples of .interdict befbw Gregory VII. In theyear 18481e wm 
the earnest demand of theXfteroI parfy iU Itcly that the Fopi elj^ld exoomimittiaiitr' 
AintriiL— (Farist, i« p.263)Hl , . . . * ; ^ 
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under the foot of Alexander III. at Venice, the Pontiffs who so in- 
sulted Ca?sai’s were at that very time fugitives and exiles. The same 
Pope (Boniface VIII.) w’hose haughty claim of temporal superi- 
ority over Philip the Fair is quot^ by Lord John Russell, was 
seized in his castle of Anagni by the Colonna faction at the insti- 
gation of the insulted monarch, and not many days afterwards the 
Vicar of Christ, who had scarcely tasted food or uttered a word 
since the violation of his sacred person, was found dead in his b(xl, 
his staff indented with the marks of his teeth, and his countenance 
impressed with all the marks of ungovemed passion. 

The same Philip the Fafr, if he is not belied by history, 
poisoned the successor of Boniface ; after 'depriving Christendom 
of its head Jor two years by his intrigues in the conclave, out- 
witted the Italian party ; and made terms with Clement V., 
in virtue of which the see was transferred to Avignon — a step 
beyond all others fatal to the^ tiara and scandalous to Christendom. 
The laml was filled with violence — but it would be unjust to 
attribute all the blame to the personal character of the pontiffs. 
The chief cause of all this misery was that the relation in which 
the Roman Catholic Church stands to its head has never bcjcn 
distinctly defined — and that the head systematically put forth 
olaims which his successors have never modified — but which were 
not acknowledged then by the Church in general, anil have down 
to our own day been warmly controverted by the profoundest 
theologians and the most virtuous men witldn the Rqma.. Catholic 
pale itself. 

In the midst of this reciprocal violence the ecclesiastical law of 
the land throughout the kingdoms of Eurqpe, and the Roman 
canon law, grew up in mutual opposition to each Qther, like the 
breastworks of two hostUe fortifications. Neither could be always 
and consist^tly enforced ; but one was the record of what the State 
found it necessary to resist, thd otiber of what the Pppo thought 
fit to claim ; and, though the general course of events tended towards 
the actual circumscription of the Papal power within endurable 
limits, the canon law steadily advanced in the arrogance of its 
pretension^. The incidental phrase of one rescript forms the 
pompous preamble of the next, and by a third is quoted as ac- 
Imowledg^ law^. The pontiff always lays down bre^ principles 
of usurpation^be was resisted only as to the particular point in 
dispute. If beatmi de feteto^ he triumphs de jure : — the retreating 
waves leave the high-water mark distinctly visible — ^to be reached, 
if possible, at the iiext flood. 

These apostolical csHistitutmns or pnbns enforce in the openest 
manner the oi of faith to 
heretics, arid all those other doctrines which the Roman Catholic 
laity of England profess to repudiate — and which they complain are 
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brought forward only to maJkc them odious to their countrymen 
{Greenwood^ p. 112). The first compilation, after two or three 
of minor importanct?, was that of Gratian, a monk of Bologna, in 
1140. It is founded on those forged decretals of Isidore, which, 
although soon surpassed in extravagance by the genuine produc- 
tions oi the Vatican, stpl retain their place in the digest (Itallamf 
chap. vii.). In 1234 a new collection was formed by the 
direction of Greg(»ry IX., including, with his own rescripts, those 
of Alexander III., Honorius III., Irnim^ent III.; subsequently 
Boniface VIII. added another book. From these names the 
character and spirit of the additions will readily be inferred. 
Clement V. and John XXII. made fresh supplements, and tlie 
code was at last completed by a book contc&ning lb« decrees of 
the Council of Trent and other more recent matter. In such a 
confused heap of materials uniformity and consistency cannot be 
expected, and for ev^ery pretension that the Sec could raise, and 
for every course it could pursue, it is probable that a precedent 
and justification might be found ; but lest infallibility should be 
confined within indecorously ftarrow limits, the Great JGizionario 
Storico-'EcclesiasticOy edited by die ‘ astute’ favourite of Gregory 
XVI, adds (vol. xix., p, 188) that, * inasmuch as the jurisdiction 
of all Popes is equal, and the divine primacy is alike in all, all. 
future rescripts will have an equal claim to the authority of law.’ 
Such is the canon law which in the late debates honourable 
jnembers jiave repeatedly risen to eulogize, and which other 
honourable^ 'nSembers professed to think perfectly innocent be- 
cause * binding only on the conscience/ We have often heard 
from liberal legislators of how Uttle avail are laws, no matter 
how enforced, which* arc zwt banding on the conscience. But 
will these enlightened persons be pleased to tell us in what* age 
or country bad the obno;Kious portions of the canon law any 
other sanction than that'*of conscience? Can they point out 
any kingdom in which the municipal law annulled contracts 
detrimental to the Church, or enforc^ the duty of deposing and 
murdering an excommunicated kii^ ? 

In steady antagonism to the canon law of Rome grew up the law 
of the land, backed by the pren^tives of the crown and by the 
ancient canon law of the wUional stfiiods* Here, William , the 
Conqueror made stringent regulations to prevent the introduction of 
bulls and the departure from the^ kk^ont of the clergy without 
bis licence. Even in the disastroua days of our Henry 1L~ 

^ the general diseontent fbond its proper issue In a solemn aet of tsgish 
lature, deelasatory of the law and custom of the realm, and 

utterly subyersiveof ellthelateencroiebmenteef 
p.43. 
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This statute is known os the Constitutions of Clarendon, and was 
signed by the reluctant hand of Becket himself. 

As civilization advanced, in every country of Europe, the 
struggle subsided into a state which, though it may not be 
called peace, was remitting and mitigated warfare. The Pope, 
as he became more secure in his temppral possessions, was 
involved in the difficulties and obliged to adopt the policy of 
a temporal prince. It has been assumed by not a few recent 
writers, both Popish and Puseyite, that the perfection of 
the Romish religion would be attained if the Pope could cease 
to be a temporal sovcreig^i without losing his independence, 
and thus be enabled to give his undivided and unbiassed attention 
to spiritual* matters. We believe that the practical result of 
tliis arrangement would be to make him governor or agitator of 
every realm in Europe, and to establish a tyranny whicli would 
liave no bounds but those^ of human credulity and endurance. 
Providentially the territorial rapacity of the Popes was not less 
than their ecclesiastical ambition, ^nd has in no small degree 
neutralized its effects. In practice, usually, the Pontiffs were 
obliged to submit to such modifications of their claims as the civil 
government elsewhere found indispensable to its own free action. 
But it is a mistake to suppose, that at any period antecedent to 
the Reformation, there was a state of repose. Subjects of dis- 
pute were never wanting — doubt and discontent were abroad — 
and a spirit of inquiry was awakened to which , uncertain 
limits of the Papal authority were perpetually affording fresh 
aliment. Long before the first great English reformer overpassed 
the limits of orthodox opposition, he was employed by Edward 
111. to vindicate the independence of his Crown against the 
Pope’s claim of fealty, and to resist his usurpation of ecclesi- 
astical patronage within the realm. It was not till much later 
that John Wycliffe extended chis inquiries from the authority 
of Rome to the purity of her doctrines — but it seems easy to 
predict wbj^re his speculations must end, when we hear that from 
his profound knowledge of Scripture, and constant reference to 
its text, he had acquired at Qxford the distinctive nickname of the 
* Gospel doctor.^ Wycliffe had a vast following among the 
Academics, and by his services to the State he had made mray 
and powerM friends elsewhere. He was cited by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities— '-and condemned — ^yet, though compelled to 
withdraw from ,tjie University, he ended his days in peace at 
his own living of. Lutterworth. It was not till some quarter of a 
century later that his bones were dug from their resting-place in 
the chancel, by Archbishop Chicheley, and were burnt as the 
remains of a heretic* 

His 
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His disciples were numerous, and his works spread far and 
wide, especially on the continent of Europe. Everywhere the 
leaven of the reformation was fermenting — yet never was 
Home more reckless of the scandals her conduct excited. The 
fourtf^enth century closed with the great schism of the West, and 
in 1414 the Council of Constance assembled to decide the claims 
of three pretenders to the tiara. When at length the supporters 
of each of the rivals had given in their adhesion, and deposed 
the object of their choice, the united council decreed, what under 
the circumstances could hardly be denied, the supremacy of the 
Council over Popes — and then elected*Martin V. The Council of 
Basle, which followed after an interval of a fjew years, forms the 
most critical period in the history of the See of Rome— and of the 
Romish Church. It was the last free Council. It was summoned 
by Eugenius IV., but it met in a spirit strongly opposed to Papal 
abuses. The moment it touched on fivst fruits and annates, writes 
our * astute ’ lexicographer, whether with plain seriousness, or a 
sly touch of humour, we will not venture to say, * it became clear 
that the council degenerated into a conciliabnlum^ {Moroni, xix. 

1 1 4). — Eugenius quarrelled with the council — and then submitted 
to it — Cj[uarrelled again — ^published bulls asserting his own supe- 
riority to Councils — and transferred the Council to Florence. The 
Council retorted with a declaration of their own supremacy — and 
elected an antipope, the abdicated Duke of Savoy, who took the 
style of Felsufa}^ ‘ Henceforward,’ says Sarpi, ‘ Italy has sided with 
Eugenius in his view of Papal authority — and countries beyond 
the Alps with the Councils of Constance and Basle.’ The Council 
of Constance is unavoidably recognized as a general council hyi 
the see of Ropie, and undoubtedly its emphatic declaration 
against keeping faith with heretics and its barbarous persecution 
of John Huss are titles in its favour. But that of Basle has been 
degraded from its list of acITnowled^d councils.* 

Not long afterwards the Gallican Church — which during Ithe 
great schism had made an important step towards freedom by*- 
withdrawing its allegiance fmm the See, till the claims of the ‘ 
rival Pontiffs should have been adjusted — set an example which 
was of most dangerous precedent to Pa;pal pretensions. In France 
the resistance to ultramontane doctrines, not merely in their 
practical application, but ih their theory aiid fundamental maxims, 
was conducted with singular finziness and uniformity of purpose. 
It is in the Libertiei/*of the CkUHcan CMreh that we must look for 
the most perfect exemplification of the' relation in which the 
Roman Catholic Church st^ds to its he^. These Hberties 
were early vindicated by l^iiis IX.^ who, saint hb .was^ 

. * Deni’ Theologyf roi. ii. p. 180. 
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desired to restrain the encroachments of Rome ; and were more 
fully embodied in the pragmatic sanction of Charles VII. The 
twenty-three Articles of this celebrated declaration of Bourges 
(a.d. 1438) comprise all the consequences which flow from 
the leading maxim of the complete independence of the tem- 
poral power. It excited the most violent reprobation at Rome, 
and was afterwards given up by Francis I., in exchange for 
a concordat, to Leo X., who was glad to save the honour of 
the See by granting a concession instead of admitting a right. 
The Clergy and the Parliament struggled long against this 
concordat. The Gallican Church did not admit that it derived 
its liberties from the sovereign, or that they could be surrendered 
by him. They refused to owe to a Papal charter those rights 
which they deduced from the doctrines of the Gospel, from the 
decrees of General Councils, and the traditions of the universal 
Church, and which, in short, says M. Dupin, were only ‘un 
vestige de ce qui dans Forigme formait le droit cornmun de la 
Chretiente.’ * 

By thus admitting the liberties of the Gallican church as a fact, 
and denying them as a principle, the Pope had dexterously ob- 
tained a signal triumph ; and under the guidance of its worldly- 
wise pilot the Church seemed destined to ride securely over the 
waves of contention — when the storm of the Reformation long 
louring on the horizon, yet, perhaps, little foreseen, burst over- 
head. So many similar dangers had blown past^l»rt at first it 
created little alarm — ^but the preaching of Luther, more ominously 
powerful than any testimony than had yet been raised against 
.Rome, roused at last the classic tenant of the Vatican. To attri- 
bute the Reformation to the commission granted to the Dominicans 
to preach indulgences, or (as Roman Catholics love to assert) to 
Henry VIII.’s passion for Anne Boleyne, is to substitute modes and 
accidents for causes. The R^fonnation was inevitable, and its pro- 
irresistible. The only system of defence adopted by the 
*^Popes, and to which for twenty-five years they clang with desperate 
tenacity, was to persecute to the death the ‘ new way,* to avoid 
the slightest concessiem, and to evade every demand for change. 
The sovereigns of Europe were generally hostile to Luther-^ 
but they desxrod to profit by the crisis to extort from ilie neces- 
sities of the Vatican that reform of the church in its Head 
and in its members which for years past had been the watch- 
word of disGontotoi; For this cud, a General Council was loudly 
called for. evasion, evefy artifice which the disturbed 

■■' " ■'I' » !■"' ■ r , ■ . I... . VM IWF- 

* Manud du Droit Public JElcoldiiastib^e Frcmfaia* Tbu .wurk (a favnurile, 
St we am gUtd Lord John Atuaell) htt lately been' condeoined by not a 

few of the Frenoh prelates ! 
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state of Europe and its complicated political relations could 
suggest, was employed by Leo and three successive Pontiffs, 
to elude this demand. Every day the schism was becoming 
widei-j and the Reformation was fnaking fresh converts. Tlie 
Emperor threatened to ‘ tolerate ’ till the doctrines of the Church 
were settled by a council. In Germany tlie cry was loud for a 
national synod — the result of which must liave been a schism 
more fatal to Papal authority than the Reformation itself. At 
length further subterfuge there was none — and in December, 
3545, in tlic Cathedral of Trent, by the legates of Paul III. was 
opened that famous Council which •(says Sarpi) was destined 
to deceive the expectations of all who had desired or dreaded 
it. It widened the schism it was called to close— it method- 
ized the abuses it was expected to reform. It confirmed the 
servitude of the Episcopate, which had looked to it for liberation — 
it consolidated the power of the Pop^ which it was designed to 
limit. This result was mainly due to the consummate skill with 
which the Council was inarijiiged by the Papal Court. As theo- 
logical discussions, Father Paill, who is on suc;U points a profound 
judge, tells us its debates were not remarkable — but as a specimen 
of stato-craft and diplomacy, the guidance of its proceedings was a 
mastc'rpiecc.^ The I^rotestants sent no representatives — the fate of • 
Huss was too recent to be forgotten, and the c|uarrel was loo deep 
to leave any hopcjs of reconciliation. The number of prelates, of 
whom cons^gj^ the Sacrosancta Synodus Tridentina legitime in 
Spiriiu Sancto convocata^ was incredibly small, and of these many 
were Bishops without sees {in partibus infidclium^ of only titular 
rank), and many were pensioners of the Popc.f By an ingenious 
series of preliminary regulations, the entire direction as j^ell 
as the Presidency of the Council was vested in the Papal legates. 
The object of the Holy See was threefold: — ^to obtain a dog^ 
matic decision against allThe here^es of Luther; — to evade or to 
neutralize all projects of reform ; — and, above all, to avoid giving 
a dogmatical decision on the many points of (UiTcrence whiob 
existed amcHig those who were yet members of the Romish Church.J 
All these points the Papal See carried with a happy mixture 

• In (lays anterior to the invention of posts some credit is due for the ingenious 
thought of supplying relays of horses, so as to secure constant and regular commubi- 
cation with the Vatican. 

t Among the most powerful of the Papal auxiliaries must not be omitted the ucw 
order of Jesuits, a body whose influence was not yet fully appreciated by the clergy, 
though it was felt with the keeti instinct of fear. * Once,* exclaimed the'Bishop of l^ris 
at the Council, * we were enslaved by tl!h Ciitereiaus, and then by the Mendicants, and 
now this new order, half regular, half^eular, will complete eui servitude.'— 

X Those which were at issue betweexi*tbe Franeiscans and Dconinicans, Sarpi tells 
us, were hardly less numerous and maportimt than the diflhmoes’betwesit ^ Catholics 
and the Lutherans. 
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of caution and daring. No attempt was made to define the 
vagueness of its pretensions or to restrain the abuses of its power. 
The majority of Roman Catholics ardently desired reform — but 
they shared the usual fate of a moderate majority placed between 
two extremes, and were left to choose between downright I’ro- 
testantism and unreformed Popery. After a struggle of twenty- 
eight years, the Pope remained the sole representative of the 
visible church, and released from dread of future Covincils, which 
it seemed little likely the circumstances of Europe would ever 
again allow to be convoked; 

Closely connected in our fecollection with the Council of Trent, 
and most important as an epoch in the history of the Papacy, is 
the resistaxce opposed to Papal aggression by the Republic of 
Venice, in 1606, in which memorable struggle Sarpi, the great his- 
torian of the Council, was the theological ^viser of tlie Signory. 
Paul V. (Borghese), a Pope whose violence, rapacity, and inso- 
lence would have done credit to an earlier age, took ofFcnc'c 
at the re-enactment by the Venetisvp senate of two laws, by one 
of which the foundation of any religious house, and by the 
other the acquisition of real property by the clergy,, were in 
future prohibited, unless having the approbation of the State. 

• He pretended to object to the arrest of two priests charged with 
enormous crimes, for whom he claimed exemption from secular 
jurisdiction, and, after very few of the preliminary monitions, he 
laid the State under an interdict on the 17th Applrv^j^JOG. The 
signory employed Sarpi to report on the claims of the see and 
the rights of the republic. Fra Paolo was one of those men 
of whom the world has seen but few. His profound learning was 
less|, remarkable than his genius — that brilliant genius than his 
clear judgment. He was passionately devoted to the sciences,, 
and in each that he studied his powers of inductive reasoning 
raised him to the rank of a diScoverer.*^ It is strongly illustrative 
of the times, that, before he ventured to comply with the request 
of his own Government, he demanded the most distinct pledges 
that he should in all events be protected by it. When thus re- 
assured, be made a powerful summary of those arguments which 
he boasts had never before been urged south of the Alps. He 
draws a broad distinction between the spiritual and the temporal 
power of the Pope> and urges the undoubted right of the Republic, 
as well as of ev^xy other sovereign State, to make regulations for 
her internal government, and to deal according to her pleasure 
with all violators of her laws ; he argues that the interdict is 
unjust, and therefore invalid; tha^'the Republic may appeal to 

* He wU otie ettrlieit discoveren in «9gebni and optiea, and went far tu anti* 

slpate Harvey as tie die cireulatioo of the blood. 
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the future Council ; that, in spite of the prohibition of Pius II. and 
the bull in Coena Domini, this appeal is lawful — that it is not an 
appeal from the superior tribunal to the inferior, because, ac- 
cordiii«r to the true <loctririe of the Cliurch, the Council is superior 
to the Pope ; that Bellarmiue admits this point to be one of doubt, 
and the Council of Trent lias pronounced no decision on it ; and, 
above all, that such right of appeal exists of necessity, because other- 
wise there is left no check to the absolute despotism of the Pope.' 
In conformity with this report was the reply of the Republic. 

Pope stormed in Consistory ; Cardinal Baronius reminded liini 
that the command to Peter was two-fdld : first, ‘ feed my sheep,' 
and then, ‘ arise, slay ancheat ' — a beautiful instance ol the mystical 
interpretation of Scripture, which Dr. Newman tells us is so 
essential to orthodoxy that they must both stand or fall together. 
There was no unwillingness to slay and cat. The Pontiff armed ; 
the Condo de Fuentes, Philip’s viceroy^t Milan, raised levies. But 
the Republic was strong, and there were many whose interest made 
them anxious she should n<^t be eaten either by Home or by 
Spain. Holland promised help ; our pacific King .Tames talked 
of fleets in the Adriatic ; the Grand Turk himself offered his 
services ; France mediated, the Empire mediated, the Duke of 
Savoy mediated. Even Spain affected to mediate rather than do • 
nothing. The language of the Republic was as bold as it was 
temperate and dignified. She had committed no offence, and 
would mal^^ apology. She acknowledged no interdict, and 
would receive no absolution. If her good friend the King of 
France felt any interest in the fate of the two ruffians whose 
arrest had occasioned all this commotion, she would gladly make 
a present of them to fiiin, provided that no precedent to her dii- 
advantage should be drawn from her condescension. No further 
concession could be extracted. In this peril the secular, and, for 
the most part, the reguHr, clergy remained true to Venice, 
and in defiance of the interdict continued to celebrate the rites of 
religion. The Theatines and another order left the territory c£ 
the Republic. The Jesuits, determined to raise a tumult among 
the people if possible, issued from their convents in procession, 
bearing in front the crucifix, and chanting, with amusingly inso- 
lent appropriateness, the cxiv. psalm, 

In exitu Israel de JEgypiOf domus Jacob de populo harharo. 

The signory contented itself with adding a memorandum to the 
proposed terms that in no case cbnld the Jesuits be included in 
the pacification. * 

‘ It was currently reported at the time, and has been asserted 
frequently since, thgt the Republic and her adviser were .at this 
crisis on the point of embracing the reformed doctrines. We 

believe 
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believe this to Ikj a mistake. The population was by no means 
ripe for such a change, and we cannot believe that the crafty and 
worldly-wise Signory would have been willing to expose the 
complicated machinery of the Venetian constitution to the rude 
shock of a religious struggle. The report, greedily believed by 
the Protestants, was circulated by the Romanists, who desired 
to throw obloquy on the Signory and their theologian. Probably 
in the end it served the cause of Venice by frighttming the 
proudest of Pontiffs into moderation. The terms of the Republic 
were perforce accepted.* 

But, although Sarpi was Ino Protestant, his orthtxloxy had been 
impeached at Rom^. Being cited to 'appear before the H()ly 
Office, he «ihad, as he previously stipulated, boon forbidden by 
the Council to obey. One evening, as he was returning from 
the Oovernment palace to his own convent of the Serviti, he 
was attacked by live bravoes, stabbed in various places, and left 
for dead. In his jaw there was found a dagger, which, having 
been bent by the violence of the blow, the ruffian in his haste 
had not been able to withdraw. ' He was not alone, and was 
instantly taken up by his scared companions. The Senate, .which 
was then sitting, broke up, and its members repaired in crowds 
«to the convent. The Council of Ten assembled, the physicians 
of the State were sent to attend him, and other steps ^vere taken 
to relieve the sufferer and to give notoriety to the outrage. 

The wounds were not mortal ; when the daggej^^o extracted 
the patient exclaimed, * 1 recognize the style — (or stiletto — ^the 
play on words holds in Latin as well as Italian) — of the Curia 
Roinana.’ The bravoes were all known by name ; their chief, 
onc^ Ridolfo Poma, on arriving the night before, had drawn 
on the Ancona Chamber of Commerce for a thousand scudi. 
They fled instantly to the Papal frontiers, and, on announc- 
ing the crime which they H)elievedr tlw^y had consummated, 
were hailed as deliverers. Those who hesitate to accuse Pope 
Borghese of having ordered an assassination may lay the 
blame on the Jesuits : their shoulders are broad and their 
name is legion. Thuanus adds to his narrative Mgnaro Pon- 
tifice.’ Of course the Pontiff was ignorant ; but we doubt much 
whether he would have thanked any candid advocate for 
proving that the Court of Rome did not direct the blow. It 

♦ It is asserted in the lifeof Bi8ho|i Bedell (p. 15) that, to save the Pope's credit, the 
Muncio came first to the hall of audimee, and, making the sign of the cross on the cushion 
of tlie Doge’s throne, pron^nced a vicarious ab^lution. We disbelieve the stories which 
Sir H. Wotton tells us of the intimacy between Bedell, then his chaplain, and Father 
Paul ; they were probably in vdnted to amuse kin(^ James, and to serve me ehaj^lain, who, 
being attached to a fareign mimoD, could not have been allowed tlie diglitest intercourse 
with, a confidential servant of the Signory. 
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was tlie l)oast of the age that the ami of Rome was long, and all 
the benefit of example would be lost if tlie priest who had pre- 
sumed to insult her was supposed to fall by another hand. If 
Sarpi could have been inveigled to Rome, there were few tliere 
who would have hesitated to send him to the stake ; and in that 
age It uas by no means peculiar to the Pajial Court to believe 
that it was lawful to 'pursue by the assassin the criminal who 
could not be entrapped within reacli of formal justice. Two 
subsequimt attempts were made on Sarpi’s life, and the powerful 
Inquisition of State could devise no more agreeable method ot 
preserving their valued servant than ^enjoining him to lead a life 
very inucli resembling tljat of a State-prisoner. 

From this period no very serious differences disturbed the rek- 
tions of the Sec with those States that adhered to her Eommunion. 
In France* tlie national synod, which in 1(582 was convened 
in consecpience of the disputes between Louis XIV and Innocent 
XL, adopU?d unanimously the faiflous declaration drawn up 
by llossuet. The four articles of which it consists asserted, in 
th(‘ first place, the c:oinplete liidependence of the temporal power, 
and demied the dispensing and deposing power of the Pope ; the 
second declared tlic adhesion of the clergy to the doctrinc^s of 
Constance with rega}*d to the supremacy of Councils ; the third 
maintained the ancuent canons and usages of the Galilean Church;* 
and the fourtli denied the personal infallibility of the Pope. This 
^declaration was declared law by Louis XIV., and was registered 
by ParliaiSSffrt^ It was referred to as the law of France when 
the Concordat was iiegociated in ^the time of Buonaparte ; it 
was referred to as law by the Cqur Royale in 1825 ; and, to 
bring its history down to present times, it is now attacked by M. 
de Montalcinfeert and his Neo-’Catholique^y whose very name anti- 
cipates the conclusion we would come to, for the worst age of 
antiquity furnishes no exiamples oi^ their newfangled popery. 

In all countries of Europe the same practical results were at last 
obtained; even at Naples (which the reckless cupidity of suo 
cessivc usurpers had reduced to the condition of a fief of tfie 
Sec) no bull could be published without the royal exequatur. 
And when in Pai'ina CleHient XIII. (Rezzonico) annulled on 
his own authority some trifling regulations of the Duke (the 
infant Don Filippo), the King of Spain withdrew his am- 
bassador, the King of France seized Avignon, and the King 

* In 1394 F. PithoDi published a digest af tbe French eccleyiastical law, which he 
dedicated to Henry IV. Ite intrinsitf merit gave it great authority; but it is no more 
true, BB is now sometimee asserted, thftt Fithoo framed tiie liberties of the Galilean 
Church, than that Blackstone invented the lairs of England. 
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of Naples occupied Beneventum and Ponte Corvo. Nor was it 
till ample satisfaction had been made by Ganganelli (the sue* 
ceeding Pope), and on the intercession of the Duke himself, that 
the three Kings condescended to be appeased. The See never 
lacked ambition, but, as manners softened, influence came to be 
regarded as safer than authority; the Jesuit confessor was a 
more efficient and less obnoxious instrument than the turbu- 
lent legate or rebellious archbishop — and, if the See ruled at all, 
it aspired to rule by means of the sovereigns of Europe, and not 
over them. 

In the meantime the Refi^rmation had introduced a new social 
problem — one which at this moment seepis farther from its solu- 
tion than ever : ^ What, in mixed Catholic and Protestant 
countries, aire the relations and reciprocal dutiesj of the State 
and its dissenting subjects?* At first, indeed, the question might 
be more broadly and simply stated : ‘ How are Protestants and 
Catholics to co-exist?* — &d it affected not merely the in- 
ternal organization of each State, but the international rela- 
tions of the various members of iftie European family. The 
statesmen of the day were ill prepared with an answer. But the 
real obstacle to all accommodation was the Vatican, whose selfish 
and vindictive policy it was to perpetuate between the two parties 
*a war of extermination. In the case of a Roman Catholic State 
and a Protestant minority, Rome invariably urged the Govern- 
ment to increase its severity till it compelled submission or drove 
to civil war. In Spain and Italy, where the ReformtCtfc^iiad taken 
deeper root than is now generally believed, the exterminating 
energy of persecution imposed silence on all who wanted firmness 
to endure the stake. Germany had a war of thirty years, which, 
after afflicting her and other nations too with evt^ry variety of 
crime and calamity, was terminated, by the sheer lassitude of the 
combatants, in a compromise thcwcPopes have ever since en- 
deavoured to disturb. In France there ensued a long civil war, 
strangely diversified with treachery and violence. Statecraft, 
iifdeed, must bear its share of the blame with bigotry ; but state- 
craft would soon have suggested the compromise of toleration. 
The Queen Mother, Catherine of Medicis, was no bigot ; she ere 
long became to object of suspicion to the ultra-papal party, to 
whom also, we must needs say, it were an excess of charity to im- 
pute bigotry, if by bigotry is implied religious enthusiasm. The 
useless crime of St., Bartholomew exasperated instead of crushing 
the quarrel. The Queen had planned it as a bold stroke of State 
policy. It was hailw with dcUght at Rome, chiefly because it 
committed the nK^toite party beyond recall, and seemed to 
• annihilate 
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annihilate the spirit of toleration, more dreaded at Rome than the 
Reformation itself.* • 

In England the problem took that form in which it remains not 
more than half solved at the present hour : ‘ How are the relations 
of u Protestant State and a Catholic minority to be regulated, so 
as to allow to the one* the full exercise of their religion, and yet 
secure to the other due loyalty and obedience ? * We are far from 
saying that the problem would have been so stated by any legis- 
lator of Elizabeth’s days. The possible limits of toleration were 
by no means ascertained ; but it was not J^lizabeth’s interest, and 
still less her wish, to persecute. For the first ten years of her 
reign tliere was within tlfc realm peace between the State and the 
Roman Catholics, and as yet there was no interference* from with- 
out. Philip, afterwards so deadly a foe, compelled the Pope to 
temporize. But this alarming tranquillity, even more than any 
change in the shifting scene of politics, induced the inquisitor 
Pope to fulminate his famous bull of excommunication and de- 
position. Henceforth the elements of confusion and mischief were 
let loose. Elizabeth’s subsequent existence was one long struggle 
against open violence and secret treachery ; and because we can now 
look back to a glorious and successful reign, terminated in peace at 
a ripe old age, wc must not do her the injustice to forget that she * 
lived in daily alarm. Pius V. was in personal correspondence 
with conspirators in England, and maintained an agent in London 
to supply tJw’m with money as well as with advice. No exer- 
tion was sparca on his pait to promote an European crusade in 
support of the plot, of which the unhappy Duke of Norfolk was 
the dupe and the viptiin. The failure of one scheme was th^ 
signal to plan pother. Elizabeth was determined not to be iqrxr^ 
dered by a conscientious traitor or a crackbrained enthusiast — if 
she could help it. Her maxims of Government were those of 
her day. Put she did not persecute^or conscience sake. Her suc- 
cessor is entitled to the benefit of the same defence. Let us forget 
the squibs and crackers and ,the straw-stuffed figure on the 5th of • 
November, which give a ludicrous and mythical effect to the 
memory of Guy Fawkes, and honestly try to bring home to our 
imaginations the feelings of the most sober-minded Protestant on 

* Piui y. wrote perpetually to the Qaeeu, to the King, and his brothers, to com- 
plain of their lukewarmness, and to condemn tlie Edict of Toleration. The Queeui 
did not undeceive him. In the lon^ course of dissimulation by which she lulled the. 
suspicions of tiie Protestant party previously to the massacre, she relied on the discon- 
tent of Rome as her best instrument o{ decepiioh. Pius V. died very shortly before* 
the massacre. The rejoicings with which the news was received at Rome have often- 
been commented mi; but.it is importimt to remark that G^^gory XllL, then on the 
throne, was a moderate man, whose perSmal feelings were not engaged in tlie quarrel,, 
and that in ordering this jubilee be did no more than he conceived a strict regard to 
propriety and orthodoxy required. 
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the discovery of such treason. After its narrow failure, could 
any treason appear too wicked to be believed, or too extravagant 
to succeed ? 

We do not question that at the time itself the groat body of 
Roman Catholics in this country viewed this project of whole- 
sale lirarder with the abhorrence it would ifaturally inspire among 
Christians and Englishmen. The Archpriest Blackwell — to 
whom, on the death of the last Romish bishop, tlie direction of 
the Church in England had been committed — did not hesitate 
to take the abjuration oath, which, after such an attempt, it 
cannot be questioned James was fully justified in imposing; 
and, in consequence^ the Archpriest was sternly rebuked by the 
Pope for his treason to the Holy See.* The I'mglish Roman 
Catholics had never held the extreme ultramontane opinions which 
were now urged upon them by Rome, and which they had no 
longer the support of the vlvil power to enable them to resist ; 
and it is possible that by a vigorous and general protest 
against those doctrines at this time^^'^ey might have regained the 
confidence of the Government and their countrymen. JJut a 
fresh element of discord was at work, and every day made a 
mutual understanding more impossible. The aversion of the 
'Puritans to Popery was too intense to acknowledge any gradations 
in what they considered idolatry of the blac;kest die. With them 
toleration was a neglect of duty — a compromise with Satan ; and 
Government, the constant object of Papal plots,^-4««!:«rred much 
unpopularity and grave suspicion for the favour shown toPapists.t 

After the Restoration the public mind ^vas haunted with the 
dread of Popery and harassed with suspicions of the King. The 
sulyipquent attempt of James 11., while it justified the extravagance 
of their terrors, put a final bar to compromise and conciliation. 
The laws enacted at the Revolution wgr,Q not so much intended to 
defend the King against the Pope as to protect the people agitinst 
any future coalition of Pope and King. Severe enactments 
s%ainst the profession of the Roman Catholic faith were passed. 
All intercourse with Rome was prohibited under the l^caviest 
penalties, and the door of accommodation was double-locked. 


Bapm, book xxrii. ^ 

f This opinion of the idoUtrous guilt of Rome is not yet worn out, though there are 
few wtjo would give it audible utterance. Protesnmta do not deny the posaibillty of 
salvation within the Romish Church, and even if tliey stigmatize some of her practices 
as idolatrous, they do not contend that she is guilty, in the sense that the tribes of 
Canaan were guilty, and that afford her full toleration is a sin. Yet many of the 
Protestant opponents of the , {tayment of the Romish clergy, and other measures that 
have been proposed fbr fife podifleation of frelafd, will find that their arguments derive 
all their wefj^t frmg ,fite tdett assumption of file dootrioe which they do not or canuot 
assert in direct terms, 

. At 
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At this time, Rome, backed by the adherents of the exiled 
family, mi|fht seem more than ever a legitimate object of alarm ; 
but, in fact, she had no longer the power to influence the 
politics of l!]urope. In 17.45, when the last attempt to restore 
the Stearts was hazarded, . the wand of the enchantress had lost its 
charm. The preUmsioiis of the See were unabated, its wealth 
undiminished, its outward splendour increased. The enlightened 
and virtuous Lambertini, and subsequently Gangancdli, by their 
moderation concealed the loss of power, and affected to favour 
the movement they could not oppose. Liberality was the order of 
the day ; but something more than *1110 spirit of liberality was 
abroad. The Emperor •reformed and robljpd the Cliurch — the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany insulted it. The most bigoted courts 
of Europe clamoured for the suppression of the Jesuits, rendered 
obnoxious by a power ‘ too great to keep or to resign.’ Gan- 
ganelli struggled to save them, and. Braschi plotted to restore 
them — alike in vain ; — the Jesuits fell ; and the age, as usual, 
was astonished at its owji illumination. 

Every year Rome showeel fresh symptoms of decline. In 
England statesmen began to look about them with the redundant 
courage of men who <liscover they have been frightened at a bug- 
bear. In the session of 1791 all the statutes prohibiting the* 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion were repealed ; and the 
virtual toleration became a legal one. On that occasion Mr, 
•Wyndham^'’i.j]^in the; House of Commons — 

^ At aijy rate it is impossible to deem them [the Roman Catholics] 
formitlable at the iiresent period, wdien the power of the Pope is con- 
sidered as a mere spectre, capable of frightening only in the dark, aluL 
vanishing before the light of reason and knowledge,’ — Annual Reg.y 
vol. xxxiii. p. 95. 

And had the spreail oT Ibund ifligion in the world kept pace 
with the decline of popery — tliis language wouldhave been 
justiflod ; — but it was infidelity that finally triumphed — and 
when has infidelity afforded a safeguard against the return of 
sujierstitiQn ? 

When Pius VI. died a captive at Vienne there was only one 
spot in Italy where the Conclave could assemble in freedom — 
Venice ; and there, in the convent of S. Giorgio Maggiorc, 
Pius VII. was elected. From this moment Popery rose like a 
phoenix from its ashes. The new Pontiff liad soon an opportunity 
— ^nay, was in some sort compelled— to exert an act of authority, 
which, but for this appearance of compulsion^ Hildebrand might 
have envied. Imm^ately on his accession he had notifi^ his 
election to ‘the Most Christian King, Louis XVIII.,* — a then 
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poor and all but hopeless exile, — and he had taken what steps he 
could to comfort and strengthen the oppressed Church in repub- 
lican, and as yet infidel, France. But the First Consul desired 
to reconstruct social order. He saw at once the necessity of 
procuring for the State the support of the Cliurch, and of im- 
posing on the Church the control of the State — and he proposed 
to the Pope a concordat. The difficulty of his Holiness’ situation 
was great. On the one hand he felt the importance of re-christian- 
izing France ; on the other, the long-oppressed Church and the 
extruded Bourbons were his fellow-sufferers and his clients. What 
may have been his’ intcmsil 'Sstruggles we know not ; he signed a 
concordat by which new distribution of sees was carved out, and 
all bishops were displaced — if they did not accept the invitation 
to resign. Moreover, their legitimate sovereign was virtually 
deposed, and their oath of allegiance dispensed W’ith by the 
injunction to take the oath ^ the Republic and its rulers, whom 
the Pope, with pardonable hypocrisy, affected to believe to be 
Catholics ; though little could be known of Buonaparte’s religion, 
except that he had recently declared" himself a Turk. 

In thus reviving the despotism of the Pope, the First Consul 
probably did not look beyond the purposes of the hour. The 
4inion of papal bulls and consular bayonets must, he knew, cut 
off from the disaffected both the means of resistance and the 
hopes of martyrdom — and he was satisfied. Yet the statesmen 
employed to construct the concordat and the ‘ articJigMrganiqucs,’ 
embodied in them tliQse provisions of the ancient ecclesiastical 
law of France which had been framed to prevent the encroach- 
ments of papal power — a piece of foresight for which they 
«4ie deservedly eulogised by M. Dupin, and iy,hich may be 
advantageously contrasted with the indolence and self-decep- 
tion of English legislators when employed on a similar subject. 
Buonaparte’s acts continued favoifP*the growth of papal in- 
fluence. In 1804 the Pope was dragged across the Alps in winter, 
fsom Rome to Paris, to crown the usurper. Such at least is the 
version we chose to give of the matter in England. The Pope 
himself, in an allocution to the cardinals, professes to go with joy — 
and assuredly the transaction admits of a construction as favour- 
able to papal authority as the coronation of Charlemagne by Leo.* 

In 


* Mr. 3eyznourV critics sre angry with him A)r aiserting that the Pope crowned the 
Emperor, ' because it is notorious the emperor put the crown on his own bead.* This 
is a mere quibble. The, crafiy usnrper sent far the Pope to give hii corSnatiou the 
sanction of unction j|nct cons^ention, in order to secure the allegiance pf thuie who 
would respect such sanction ; woile to gratify others, whose religious and political un- 
briief would be offended at this * retrograde mummery/ he took the crown from the 
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In the zenith of his triumph, however, the new Emperor was 
destined to discover that he had contributed to restore a power 
which he could not control. In 1809 the Pope, a prisoner at 
Fontainebleau and alone, on bein^'urgcd with menace to renew 
some concessions he had revoked, excommunicated liis gaoler, 
the conqueror of the continent, and the most despotic of monarchs. 
To the arrogance of a Pope he added the firmness of a martyr, 
and, notwithstanding the mischief of the precedent, the sympa- 
thies of Europe flowed freely in favour of the oppressed Church 
and its persecuted Head. 

Immediately on the downfall of Napoleon, the Pope availed 
himself of these favourable dispositions, an;} of the general con- 
fusion, to restore the Jesuits and to re-establish the •Inquisition. 
Even now we look back with wonder at this proof how far he had 
actually advanced in reasserting the full-blown pretensions of Rome 
amidst the cold and scoffing nineteenth century. In the meantime 
it was not clearly perceived that the legalization of the Romish 
worship in this country ha(h given importance to a variety of 
political questions — questions, indeed, which we have' not yet 
seen fairly stated, much less solved. ‘ What are the necessary 
limits of toleration to a religion which itself enjoins intolerance ? 
How is the just subordination to the State to be enforced on a* 
body which in certain matters professes obedience to a foreign 
Head ? What are the due limits of these matters ? Can a Pro- 
testant Goi^grnment safely neglect those precautions and restric- 
tions with which, as long experience prov^, a Roman Catholic 
Government cannot dispense? Is the duty of the Protestant 
Government to its Roman Catholic subjects fulfilled by merely 
enacting laws to punish their disobedience ? Can it safely df 
justly abandon the laity of this creed to the encroachments of the 
clergy, and both to the ultramontane pretensions of the See of 
Rome ? * Unfortunately ,*aPthe mc^ent when these points might 
have been most safely discussed, the necessity of entertaining 
them was superseded by the apathy, or rather debility, which 
paralyzed the church of Rome in its head and its members. 
Moreover, at first the Roman Catholic body seemed aware of 
the relation .which ought to subsist between them and the 
Government. In 1793, being anxious to supply the want of 
places of education for their clergy — (a want occasioned by the 
recent destruction of religious houses in France) — the Irish 
Roman Cditholic bishops addressed a memorial to the Crown, 
petitioning for leave to fouikd a college, and holding out the 

Po|)o*f hand and |>laced i on kii bead]; but it hdi never occurred befois to 
Protestant or Catbolie to doubt that BuoiifS|»aite was ctowned by»Plui Vll. in Kotro 
Dame. 

* advantage 
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advantage of spcurinf^ to the government a due control over the 
priesthood, as the sure result of compliance.* The prayer was 
more than granted. Mayno 9 th was founded and endowed. The 
professions of gratitude were unbounded — a statue was voted — 
need we add, it was never raised? In 1799 the Irish bishops 
were still influenced by the same sentiments ; they met and de- 
clared their willingness to allow the Government a veto on their 
appointments in return for emancipation. By them, however, 
the advantages of agitation were soon preferred — and the Conc ession 
was revoked. The English Catholics in 1810 met and declared 
their willingness to give reasonable securities, in return for 
political privileges. • A reference to Rome being proposed, their 
agent, Dr.''Poynter, repaired thither to meet Dr. Milner, the 
agent of the Irish party. In the absence of the captive Po])e, 
the Propaganda decided for the veto^ but did not convince the 
Irish, who admire passive •obedience only as a reason for taking 
up arms. On the return of the Pope the matter was again re- 
ferred. Pius VII. feared to irritat<^diis Irish subjects. It is not 
easy to persuade guerilla troops to submit to the routine of 
regular discipline ; but he had learnt moderation from adversity, 
and he decided in favour of a qualified veto. During the long 
struggle that intervened between the Toleration Act and the 
Relief Bill, it need not have been difficult to repair past 
errors : — but on the one hand, our liberal statesmen assumed that 
the spirit of the Papacy still was and ever wovJdr^vjmain what 
they wished it to b®, or they persisted in believing so on the 
evidence of interested parties whom it was the height of sim- 
plicity to credit or even to examine on such a. subject ;t on the other 
band, the aversion entertained by Protestants to all direct communi- 
cation with the Pope, made it difficult, perhaps, impossible, to 
propose the only method by which aijy .adequate securities for the 
future could be obtained. In t*Jie ears of good Protestants the word 
‘ concordat ' suggested, and it still suggests, the ideas of compro- 
ftiise, surrender, subserviency. We beg leave to say, that when in 
a recent article we used the word, we meant none of these. We 
meant restiicticms and regulations for the exercise of the Romish 
worship, imposed with the consent of the Head of the Romish 
Church ; a cemsent which, after more or less of struggle, he has 
always given in Catholic as well as in Protestant States, and 
which he must always give, except where the folly of Go- 

* Thu document it .parlicularly well wor/;h the reader’s attention. It is quoted 
in a pamphlet entitled *Case of Maynooth College considered.’ Diihtin, 1836. 

t We could wish our statesmen would turp to some of the pamphlets and speeches 
then put forth On tljp questioit* The perusal might inculcate a lesson of humility, and 
so far of wisdom. 
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vcrnment betrays that more is to be gained by withhohlmg 
it. Let it be proved to us that regulations can be devised by 
hostile legislation, so as to attain the end proposed, and we will 
gladly wait Lord Derby’s two years to give him time to pro- 
duce them. But where are such laws to find their sanction? 
Who will enforce theiy penalties, if severe ? If light, how many 
will be found to court them 1 How fine to be persecuted 
when persecution means only notoriety, applause, letters in the 
Times^ and, perhaps, subscriptions and preferment ! How plea- 
sant to wear the crown of martyrdom when it is turned to a 
chaplet of bays I On the other hand, when we arc determined 
to discontinue the war, where is the ‘ comjyomise ’ in making a 
convention with the only party who can ensure us peace ? No 
.agreement can be binding on the Roman Catholic body, unless 
sanctioned by their Head ; and to insist that the terms shall be 
settled without his intervention is mpre absurd than to propose 
terms to marauding soldiers to the exclusion of their gcneral-in- 
chief. The argument agaijist * compromise ’ has lost all its 
meaning since the days of s3-called persecution. To treat with 
the Pope acknowledges no more than Wiefact of his claims — 
which no one denies — and gives no sanction to their validity. 
All toleration is a compromise — but it is one which we have* 
deliberately resolved to make, and which no one wishes to revoke. 
As long as we attempted to dam up the torrent, principle, at least, 
.was preseq^cd ; but having — wisely or unwisely — broken down the 
dam, where is'fhe compromise of principle in rutting a channel 
for the passage of waters, rather than leaving them to flood the 
country in their overflow ? 

If it was a want of foresight to admit Romanists to tolerajiolf,'' 
without taking proper steps to secure the tranquillity of the State, 
it was madness to admit them to political privileges. That at 
the time of the Relief Rill terms* satisfactory to the reasonable 
of both parties might have been obtainetl, is undoubted. That 
none can be proposed now in the height of the present conflict, arid 
that none probably would be accepted, is equally true. But it 
is profitable to dwell on what might and ought to have been done 
then, because it suggests the only TOssible termination more or 
less remote, after more or less of suflering and blundering, which 
we can anticipate for our difficulties. The Relief Act, bad as 
it was, was not altogether unaccompanied by restrictive clauses. 
All these iiavc been openly and shamelessly set at nought. The 
consent of the country was wkh difficulty extorted to that measure 
by the assurance that the Roman Catholic Church could never 
be more aggressive than it fiien empeared. Th^t assurance was 
believed to have all the force ot a compact. The Romanists 

• certainly 
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certainly did all they could by the most vociferous expressions, 
hot merely of acquiescence, but of eternal gratitude, peace, and 
good-will, to persuade us that they considered it a compact of 
most sacred obligation. Another statue was voted — but as before 
no steps were taken to erect it. We might forgive their versatility, 
however ungrateful ; but what words can express our scorn in 
hearing the resolution-makers of the Rotunda assert that a com- 
pact made with them at the time of the Relief Act has been 
violated on the side of the State by the recent enactment? 

Since the year 1829, the Pope has steadily increased his autho- 
rity over the RomisK clergy in these kingdoms; and they, on 
their part, have obtained fresh power ovbr the/laity and the legis- 
lature. Fashion and taste have combined to m^e attractive a 
subserviency which our predecessors would have thought de- 
grading . and ridiculous ; and the priests, by their influence in 
elections, are enabled to domineer over those who, to secure a 
scat in Parliament, are willing to give up the independence which 
alone can make a seat desirable. is needless again to point 
out how far the fatal policy of our present ministers has contri- 
buted to papal aggrandizement and encouraged papal aggi'cssion. 
But to complete our sketch of the resurrection of papal power, 

* we must note the impulse that has been given to. ultramontane 
doctrines of late years, and more especially since the convul*- 
sions of 1848. The discussion is profitable if not agreeable. 
Let us not again be led astray from undervalqing^^our adver- 
sary. 

The position of the papacy at the present crisis presents some 
^riking contrasts of strength and weakness, \irhich call to mind its 
"anomalous condition in the middle ages. The temporal power 
of Rome is shaken to its foundation. In her own strongholds, 
it is said, she is undermined by the disciples of the Refor- 
mation. In Florence, at this moment, a religious ferment 
exists, of which it is impossible to ascertain the extent, or to 
foresee the effects. On the other hand, never were ultramon- 
tane principles received with so much favour on this side the 
Alps. Austria, willing to avail herself of every support to prop 
the falling fabric of social order, has thrown herself into the arms 
of the repentant Pojje, and has deprived hersdf of those safe- 
guards against ecclesiastical encroachment which long experience 
had obtained.* In France, on the restoration of the Bourbons, 
the Roman CathpUc had been declared the religion of the State. 
In 1830, as a ixsoas^ion (perhaps Unavoidable) to the republican 

* Mr. fioiryfrir infsfi thllt t)ie royal 'excauaturVosiiiiot be lu^camry, because 
yituetria has tudgaeil it /TM i* beggiTtg tbe whole i Awena bop but begim 

her «xperi|iieiit 
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and anti-religious party, it was degraded from this position, 
and, for a short time, were added certain regulations affecting 
costume and ceremonies, which \\;ere felt by the clergy to be 
insulting. This weakening of the union between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Government had the worst effects. The 
Galilean Cliurch, renoiAicing its liberties, seems disposed to tlirow 
itself into the arms of the Pope, more especially since the last 
Revolution, and may, perhaps, at no distant time become as 
effectual an organ of anarchy as the Romish C'hurcli of Ireland 
itself. It lias been remarked by ingenious modern writers that 
there is no necessary connexion between popery and monarchy, 
and that the Roman Proteus can accommodate himself with equal 
readiness to the caprices of any sovereign, wliether ntany-headed 
or single. Certain it is that the Jesuits, at the close of the six* 
teenth (century, professed the lowest democratic doctrines, and 
appealed from the thrones to the people' of Europe. The thrones 
of I'hirope were at that time the great bamor to papal progress, 
and therefore their first poin^of attack; but we believe that the 
modern opinion is true only under certain restrictions. The spirit 
of democracy can be swayed only by apparent subserviency. 
If by j)ower is meant merely the power of inflaming men’s 
passions, of shutting out knowledge, and of subverting order,* 
the Roman (Catholic Church may for a time seem to rule 
despotically even in a social republic ; but if by power are meant 
*the sweets*of jipwer, such as rank, wealth, case — these she can 
fiiul only under the i onditlons of a well-ordered State ; and the 
attempt to maintain the pride and pomp of her dominion in an 
anarchical republic would produce only wilder anarchy — if wilds;i\^ 
can be — and dseper infidelity ^ if a deeper can be feared than^hat 
inseparable from Rome’s worst Superstitions^ received by an 
ignorant people and (lissem^ated hw an interested priesthood. 

But, among not a few causes tor suspicion and alarm, that 
which most strikes us is the sudden giving way of tlie barrier . 
which the progress of mind seemed to have raised against the 
arrogance of papal pretensions, and ’^rhich oiir immediate pre- 
decessors proclaimed to be insurmountable. They forgot that a 
time of 2cal is alsd a time of extravagance, and they mistook their 
own lukewarmness for the calm of wi^om. With whai incre^ 
dulity would they have heard that' the countrymen of Voltaire 
should, within half a century, advobate thd uncontrolled despotism 
of Rome, and that English converts of education should rush 
headlong into superstitions deScl^ eten by Romanists themselves. 
If Dr. Newman’s work •ons Development bad been shown to 
one* of our old divines, With he have 

exclaimed, ‘ a house divided against itself cannot i|tand’— how 
4ol. lxxxix. ^o. clxxyiu. 2 1 impossible 
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impossible would he have deemeil it that such a work should 
make proselytes, and (though the Vatican has dexterously avoided 
giving a formal decision) be approved by the highest authorities 
of the Romish Church? Yet all this and much more has actually 
taken place — (let the thought bring with it a salutary mortifica- 
tion) — in an age which. boasts of its enlightenment. In plain 
truth, these boasts are founded on fallacies, and savour of tlie 
pride that goes before a fall. It is a fallacy to assume that 
individual minds arc advanced in anything like exact proportion to 
the aggregate progress cjf society, or that moral and intellectual 
progress beais any certain ratio to the advance of science and 
material civilization, *The advantages of education .arc in some 
cases equivocal. Tf a m.an’s imagination or his passions determine 
him fe) he deceived, his education only supplies him with more 
ingenious and surer means of deception. We doubt wdietliei* 
any work to be compared, for^bject ultramontane servility or for 
dreamy and enervating superstition, with the Littlemore ‘ Lives 
of the English Saints,’ hail been issuf^ from any foreign cloister 
even in the darkest period of monkery. 

Moreover, there is a certain degree of acta.al strength whicli the 
Papacy derives from its past weakness. Mon have lost tlieir ter- 
rors of the idol they arc endeavouring to raise — w^e might almost 
say their sense of its reality— ^d they are ready to i)Ow down 
before the creature of their imagination. We c.'innot otherwise 
account for the appearance of such a theory ojErecc:t6siastical 
supremacy — and that by a layman and a Frenchman — as Count 
de Maistre’s volume sets forth. If we attempt to expose his 
^jSQphisms, or protest against the perpetual begging the question 
which' runs through all his arguments, we shall only incur tliecon- 
teilapt of his admiroj's. The best, perhaps the only refutation of 
these theories is practical. LeLthe ad^nirers of unlimited power 
feel the weight of the Colossua they have restored — let the Pope’s 
infallibility come into collision with the infallibility of its 
advbcates-^and then we do not doubt their conversion will be 
efFeeted. ' But if there is much of selfishness and insincerity in 
the sttppe^t the See of Rome at present receives, so there 

wttit also^ it nsttst ^ remembered, in more ancient and more 
zealous aitys'; Md Rome ever disdained to profit by any 
resources, howeveS: tainted, that circamstancos placed at her 
disposal. ■ ' ' ^ 

tVe reach the htt^ of the history ot Papa! sup^macy. 

— l%e in England hiid: long 

by 4hl^ Oatholie clib^ ^ Ithad 

l,ong feeen'agifat^Afr®id^biilso’( Vide Moroiri^- 
btt?^'Sttcde!SSrve’l^bpe^W the pi^posaltHts rn^^ k^ew; 

!’ ,'V •the 
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the Tncaninf^f and tbe nature of such an act. Even Gregory XVI., 
who was tlie author of the encycliral letter condeuining the 
absurdity {delirameutum) of Toleration, and who did not scruple 
to shahe society to its centre in Germany, by re-opening the 
question of mixed marriages, settled since the thirty-years war 
— (iregory himself, \vhen urged to make this aggression on 
England, drew back and refused. This hesitation alone is a com- 
plete answer to the frivolous and Jesuitical evasions and excuses 
put forth in Mr. .Bowy<'r s pajnphlets. But an answer to these is 
no longer needed. Mr. Bowyer and his apologies are disclaimed 
by his clients, and he may stand asiefe till softness and civility aro 
again hi r(*((uesl. In truth, Dr. Wiseman sWirst policy was more 
wortliy of the Vatican tlian tliat wliich has been ibreftd upon him 
by liis Irish allies, 'riie ejnbaiTassrncnt of ministers, who were in 
fa(*t liardly sincere in their hostility, was extreme. Perplexed 
by the false position in w hich their bwn antecedents had placed 
them, tliey could not a( t with vigour. By their Bill they meant 
little more than a protest ; V^d though they could not formally 
exclude Ireland, they purposed practically to exempt it from the 
operation of their law but providentially, as we trust it will 
tuin out i’or this country, the selfish violence of Irish agitation 
soon disconcerted the plan of the campaign. 

Wo have no time to waste in replying to Lord Shrewsbury's 
defence of the manner of the aggression. JFhy the Pope should 
•choose to* be Jnsolent is a question that we arc not bound 
to answer (though we think many motives of triumph and resent- 
ment iriiglit be assigned). The insolence, designed or not, we can 
afford to overlook or •forgive, but it is important to observe tliat_ 
the insolence t^f the language conveys a real meaning ; it (iould 
not be abated without lUminisbing the assumption of authority^ 
and without limiting tjie ^swe^sp^g effects of the^ bull. The 
Pojie declares tliat — 

^ All regulations, constitutions, privileges, or customs in the anciept . 
system of the Anglican churches are, by the plenitude of apostolical 
p>wer, repealed and abrogated ; and that all power whatsoever of im- 
posing obligation or conferring right in those regulations, .privileges,., 
or customs, by wliomsoeycr and at whatsoever most ancient and im-, 
memorial times brought iUj, shall be altogether voiil and of none efifect 
for the future.’—- . 

The two chief objects of this clause are to cut away, as far 
as a Pajml bull can do, so, the', apostolical memsion of the 
English iChurch-r-a point.^mS;s>hkb .Rop^^ always sholm 
much sensitiveness., abnegate, anjri^:.oanoa 

law and usages of the Romm 
wbicb npiusft be cleaied off the 
.. •• 2 1 2 * ' ‘ be 
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be established. In truth, however, these words in their vague 
magniloquence will reach whatever it may hereafter be found 
convenient to apply them to; and thus, in a vacuum made ‘by 
the plenitude of apostolical authority,’ England begins her 
‘ regularly adjusted action round the centre of unity,’ But that 
action is adjusted as no revolving action,* even in the Papal 
system, ever was adjusted before — tim centrifugal force is 
wanting : and if our Roman Catholic countrymen do not take 
heed, their luckless planet will soon be engulfed in the ‘ centre of 

unity-’ , .... 

Meantime, among the diniculties of our position must be 
nutnbered a certain degree of inconsistency and confusion of 
thought in th4 public mind, as to several subjects connected with 
the new audacity. The real strength of Rome consists in our 
weakness. The public temper, though it has shown itself able to 
resent, is utterly unfit to deaP wth aggression. Tliough the in- 
ilignation of the country was roused tq a degree which, in its 
unanimity, strength, and calmness, wq*bave never seen equalled, 
and though its common sense could not be baffled by the iii^isy 
sophistry with which it was at first thought fit to palliate the out- 
9 from want of recent experience of Rome and her ways, 
there was much ignorance as to the nature of the weapons by 
which we had been assailed, and still more as to the fit mode of 
opposing them : — a determination to repel aggression was com* 
bined with a desire for unlimited toleration ; — ther^ was a strong 
wish to make laws — the greatest reluctance to enforce them. In 
the midst of this perplexity it is not a little surprising that a 
par ty, consisting of some of the ablest men in both Houses of 
JpSrliamcnt, employed their abilities to magnify ey^ry obstacle, 
aitd to aggravate every difficulty j they took no side — they de- 
fended no opinion ; or, rather, they too^ every side and defended 
every in turn ; andas ttie composition of antagonist forces 

product so from their, conflicting arguments they drew the 
moral of ihactioo: The disappointment of the country, 

wHch bb# highly its exf^tations had been raised, maydib 

highly dbinp^iiileritary to these ^state8men,*-but it was deeply felt. 
^ bi^'we '’Steta^M^ in this feeling. We cannot think that 
it’r^uir^d aiiy perceive that the. volcoim 
bieltev^ to' be the sides Of which^mea had^bajlt and 

isdn'a st^^«f fearful activity ; imr 
with ' the Statesman to \aavi^ that a peril 

shouhi vPMfosophyfWheirv!*|ti''im4stn on. 

beHWihif 

^tuated by ifs, and intelltg^^ 
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by paili anientary phrases and rhetorical incredulity. It may lall 
fortli a cheer when a distinguished Pri>j -Councillor, lioiolotoie 
member of a Conscr\ati\e Government, piofesses that 
* he would not do the people of England and Ireland, in this nineteenth 
century, the injustice to suppose tliat they believed in the possibility 
of anything so fatal tcF their liberties as that any pi elate could bless or 
curse tliem on account of temporal atlairs, whether he bore the title oi 
Archbishop of Dublin or of Tiinbuctoo/ — Speech of the Right lion, 
S. Herbert . — ( Times^ Tuebday^ ] March .) — 

but is this the way to deal with facts? Is it not notorious that in * 
Ireland the parisli prieat is believW to hold the keys ot heaven 
as certainly as he cairids the kc) of his ov^i house? Is it really 
an injustice to believe that tlie ll<mian (‘atholics of Great Biltaiii 
have not all and each of them tiie knowledge, firmness, and 
sense of liossuet? Would it not, a year or two ago, have 
seemed a much greater injustice io doubt, that if the high- 
minded and highly ediuated Roman ('atholie gentij of England 
were to be insulted bv the introduLtion of the Homan (anon 
law, they would lise as a body to resist the ultiamoiitanc 
popery thus Iraudulontly substituted for their ancient system? 
and yet, with a few noble exceptions, have tliey as yet done so ? — 
The advocates of inaction must, however, shut their eyes not 
merely to what is passing before them, but to the whole testimony of 
history — that testimony which wo have adducted to prove — not that 
the Popc^ aggression is unjustifiable because in foimor days It 
would not have been permitted, but—that in former times it woulcji 
not have been permitted because at all times it is incompatible 
with the free action^of goveinmeoU To discredit this testimony, 
no doubt, is pleaded the difference between the eleventh ancLnIhe* 
teentb centuries — and resistance to the Pope has been called in 
Parliament a ^pure anachronism’ (Debate, Friday, March 21st)^ 
This objection, we beg to say, m%ht apply to the aggression, but 
liardly to the rosistaace, U a modern legislator were to ride about 
his estates in h steel jacket, maltreating plundering his tenodts, 

surely tlie blame of ^anachronism’ would apply to him» and 
not to the magistrate who sent him tp the as^rjaes to improve 
his chronology,. The advocates for inaction, under whatever 
pretence, have to show that x a Protestant govcitun^ent can 
saiely permit a dictation and interference which to a Roman 
Catholic government would be.fatal* If they Jail, in this, tho 
Protestants of the present day bnve^^by the laws pf Sjelf-defence^ 
the same right (without, vidjating the principles of toleraiicm) to 
limit ttae eimrcise of^pepal i^the^tyVx^whicU ti^r Rom^ 
ancsestews isaiertetV ' i ^ 

But ibe great stumblrngblock to our Jegislatioiv and the chief 

* stren^ 
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strength of our Romanist opponents, lies in the perplexity ami 
confusion of tliought which prevails on the subject of toleration. 
We have endeavoured to show that there have been from the 
earliest times two distinct modifications of Romanism, one as 
the Pope wished to make it, the other as the nations of Europe 
chose to admit it. How there can be tins diversity in an in- 
fallible Church it is not our business to explain : hajipily men 
arc not more logical in following out error to its legitimate 
consequences than they are in their dealings with truth. But 
such is the fact ; there ever has been, and it seems is destined 
ever to be, a struggle 'between the principles in modem times 
called ultramontane,^ and the Romah Catholic faith as vindi- 
cated by the national churches. It is the latter to which we 
bad extended privileges — it is the former which it is now 
intended to introduce. This is a fraud on tlie ignorance and tole- 
rance of the Protestants. It is a fraud on the blindness of tlic 
Roman Catholics, who in their hostility to a rival church may be 
entrapped into a subserviency from which their forefathers would 
have recoiled, and of \rhich they themselves will hereafter repent. 
There is no question of toleration as between Catholic and 
. Protestant ; it is simply a question between civil and ecclc- 
•siastiral power. If in times anterior to the Reformation any 
analogous aggression had been attempted, the indignation of 
the country would have been not less than that which we 
have recently witnessed; or if to-day the whole nation were 
to bo converted to Romanism, from the Queen on her throne 
to the beggar at the gate, it would be only so much the more 
necessary, to-mon*ow, for ministers to discover ^omc efficient 
'^'iftea^ures of repression. It is not,, then, the ;pierc existence 
of an b2sMisjlis](^ed Protestant Church which makes resistance 
. to Papal encjo^iiment a duty. The Church is rather the great 
bulwark agamst an attack of ^vhich^ she is the first, but by no 
means the sole or final object, and which, if she did not exist at 
ail, wciuld be as difficult to endure, and far in6re difficult to 
resist. If is able to ridicule Ihe idea of Papcd aggres- 
sion, the must be sotight in the szmdl proportion of her 

,|loman . population, her philosophical indliFeretice to 

leligious dispint^fher want of centralization, and other distinc- 
tive peculiarities;; , In Belgium, where all rdU^ioiis are piotectecl 
and none establj^H^^ bee inslimtiohs haVe ^ already brouj^t\tbe 
, Qpye^meht int|pi^Uision wiffi the . Rqmap Catholic ^ergy. 
in tins coiinl^4f the Cirutdi weke at' once swfe|^taWay to 

.,> iorei^ 

.^pleasu^e. No t^miccted ,w mleraliioiok has 

^ contributed 
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contributed more to plunge us into our present difliculties, or is 
better calculated to Ivcej) us there, than the confusion in (3nc com- 
mon classification of the Koinanists with ‘ other Dissenters.’ It 
was the device ot* James and his Jesuit counsellors, when under 
the shelter of dis.scnt they d<‘signed to introduce Popery — a frjtud 
which the dissenters of that day detected and indignantly 
eschewed. It lias ^)pcn the resource of Wliig administrations 
wlieii tliey wisluid to introduce some concession as a bribe for 
Popish constltncni:ic‘s, and to make it pass in a thin and hungry 
House for the application of an old and acknowledgc?d principle. 
The answer to this si)])liism is the^lain .matter of fact, that the 
Romanists differ fmiij all other dissenters ; they are placed in 
a ;i’elation to a Protestant government ifi which no other dis- 
senters arc placed ; tliey stand in a relation to tlieir own hoaxl 
which it re(piires the strong arm of edvil power to regulate. 
The Romanist laity — as some vey’^ recent occurrences manifest 
— require the protection of law to restrain within certain limits 
even their own clergy ; and are all these requirements sup- 
plied by ignoring their (kstinct and peculiar existence and po- 
sition, and bringing in acts to *put them on the level of other 
dissenters ’? 

Civil and religious liberty are terms easily understood in quiet 
times ; but, when every one is determined to stretch his rights to 
the utmost, there is no more difficult problem in legislation than 
to fix tjjeir exact boundaries. Tens of thousands j>ass and repass 
daily in the Stnind witliout confusion ; but if all these or only 
a very small minority were to insist on walking with as little regard 
of others as if they were alone in the woods, who could legislate 
so as to prevent a* tumult ? Human law can only make a^om- 
promisc between what is desirable artd what is ottainablt* It is 
neither just nor generous to urge that because toleration has been 
carried already to a dangerous fxtent, it must be continued with- 
out limit to the toleration of intolerance. Many acts that are 
dangerous to order are allowed in a free constitution, in ordgr to 
avoid the greater danger of ^prohibiting them. Many prohibited 
acts aie tolerate^ by admipistration within certain discretionary 
limits I but in this, balanced compromise it is difficult to I^islate 
for more tham t&e actually existing state of things. If a power of 
infinite , dey^lppjweht^^ one anomaly is to be the 

precedent appther m adless succession, tiniversal anarchy 
IVJr.j 1^4) gives a summary the 

.conclusions to whicti if folldwed’ cut 

aiwrding fo dur; dp]^onei^^ fonii; tIiinl^%Hhe 
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depositing of my egg in your nest, you virtually tolerated all the 
consequences of its development. If my offspring ejects yours, 
no doubt he is the worthier. Do not blame me for your own 
shortsighted folly.’ 

• It would be foreign to our subject to discuss the various de- 
fences which the papal advocates have set up. They are cob- 
Vebs, wdiich, viewed through the medium of distance, are too 
flimsy to attract notice. If the mischief of papal interferenc:e is 
imaginary, they are not needed to justify it ; if real, were thej 
ten times more valid, they arc. insufficient. 

We presume that tbe legislators w’ho, on the pretext of con- 
tempt or toleration, preach the doctrin/f of passive endurance, 
have staked their reputation for political sagacity on the assump- 
tion that tAere is no real mischief. If their intention in so doing 
has been to steer clear of the difficulties which might beset their 
future tenure of office, we suspect they have created for them- 
selves a much greater perplexity than that from which they would 
thus save themselves. The evil which has now risen to such a 
height as to make their position untenable, was, at the opening of 
the session, of a very formidable character. It is no slight nor 
imaginary evil that society in this country is disturbed in all 
its relations. Dr, UUathorne, the most clamorous of martyrs, 
admits that his rhetorical and figurative persecution hurts no one 
whom it is aimed at — {Letter to Lord J. Russell in the Times^ 
dated Bishops House, Birmingham, Feb, 10) ; but qjlds some 
mysterious hints that it affects the industrious' and the poor. 
We presume he must mean that Roman Catholic servants find a 
difficulty in obtaining employment. We were not aware of the 
fay. But this is a practical matter of raiich interest, and we 
must pause to ask Dr. UUathorne, if indeed Romafi Catliolic ser- 
vants, as such, seem less trustworthy to Protestant masters, who 
is to blame for this ? When Hon. aSjd Rev. Mr. Spencer — 
who,' it seems, is called ^ one . Father Ignatius’ {Lord Shrews-^ 
ftisfjry, li. 1?)— wrote a letter in the newspapers to reqomincnd 
that 'hy every possible means servants even in the meanciit 
capacity sfipuld be introduded into Protestant families, with a view 
to unsettle^ faitb bf the inmates, did Dijr, UlIjEitiioine or his , 
brethren raiise against this treachery |!ycn Lord, 

Shfewsbury feojw Vft "tWs counsd only an^ /active but' pqr^^^^ 
shqf Uight^ indi^iant 

of pxford'lbe finds ohh.^ 

at the supposed of the the 

dialectics of a pob#,^ 4tifehenmaid* It istiia 
as\welLas -pouftcikBfell? tfte in'" 

this tetttkljry into . 
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that the English Roman Catholic body did present the purest 
exeinjdar of their Church that has as yet existed. It was their 
loyalty and their virtues that supplied the advocates of emanci- 
pation with their most effective, though by no means their most 
logical, arguments. But from this moment an impetus is given 
to ultramontanism, which among the clergy must be all buW 
iiTcsistible ; and among the laity, we fear Catholicism will for 
a time be fashionable. A priestly yoke, when it is real, is intoler- 
able — and it will be felt so in due time, we do not doubt ; but as yet 
the yoke docs not press heavily ; to profess to bear it is enough ; 
and even tliis compliance is repaid ^dth fnuch flattery. In the 
zeal of new conversion, "in the presence of J^rotestant bystanders 
to astonish, the most exaggerated exhibitions of controversial 
humility are gratifying to a modern bigot. In public life, unqua- 
lified, passive, abject obedience cannot be without votaries, when 
its profession confers influence, and iMiplies no submission ; when 
it dignifies factious opposition, and dispenses from the trouble 
of reasoning and the duty oi ever being reasonable. Moreover, 
the machinery for chronic agitation was immediately established, 
and vast increase of priestly influence was obtained at a time 
when a great addition of Irish immigration had made that influence 
peculiarly formidable. That this is no chimerical apptchcnsioi? 
is proved by the riots at Birkenhead on occasion of a Protestant 
meeting ; an outrage which Lord Shrewsbury, with a confusion of 
*head whioli wc presume to be the result of controversial zeal, 
lays to the cliargc of Protestants. We have resei^^ed to the last 
the miscliiefs of synodical action. Among the many gross frauds 
which it is sought to pass off on the ignorance of this country', 
none strikes us^ihore forcibly than the attempt to introduce an 
copate — a hierarcihy — as being merely an aggregate bodpr of bishops. 
In Belgium, which is, Tperba|)S, the most really pious Roman 
(Catholic community in Europe, thtre are^bishops, but therc is no 
episcopate ; and as late as the year 1845 the goveniment steadily 
refused the of the Archbishop of Malines to ackhov^-;^ 

ledge one.* The difference lies in the power of collective, united 
actioh~ahd to f^mpare it with a Wesleyan Conference is ^ 
shield mU-siatemeni/ Ai thife the session the 

of Thurte? had almdyfrustfatM th benevolent ihtehtiw pf Ihp! 
legislature sltdfiped educatioti ’ iti Ireland. Th|a.decr!^ Iiaa 
since been; y might liayp 

been ' Whetf feUbh anthbpiy as 
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Lord Shrewsbury, by what men the feeble-minded Pope is sur- 
rounded and guided. Speaking of ‘ the party in the Roman 
Catholic Church of Ireland which had so long ruled and agitated 
in Conciliation Hall ’ (p. 108), the Earl says — 

‘ that party reigned triumphant at Rome too — only, I am sure, because 
the inimense majority of the Irish there were Repealers and anti- 
English, and occupied the ground to the exclusion of others/ 

He goes on to say that neither himself nor any of the respectable 
English there were consulted, nor would have been listened to if 
they had offered their advice, which, from motivcjs of prudence or 
indilference, they declined^doing. 

‘ Hence (he proceeds) the views of Rome with regard to Irelaiul 
became the views of a faction. Rome was cajoled and betrayed, and 
the interests of all were sacrificed. These are not questions of dogma ; 
they depend on the passions of men, and are swayed by human inte- 
rests. None liave felt this* more than the Pontiffs themselves ; for in 
matters of fact they are liable to error like other mortals.’ 

We do not doubt it ; but does k. not strike Lord Shrewsbury 
that they would do well to abstain from meddling in affairs where 
they are not directed by inspiration^ and where they have so little 
chance of learning the truth by human means ? The result is, 

* that, under pretence of obedience to Rome, Conciliation Hall is 
to govern Ireland; and the only consolation Lord Shrewsbury 
^ offers is that the Protestants arc to blame for it all. In this we 
own we agree with him. But can British statesmen tell us they 
consider this no evil ? 

Since ' the Recess ' the plot has indeed thickened. Father 
^Cullen, anxious, no doubt, to make the Jrish Roman Catholic 
<31crgy forget the Papal encroachment by which he was intruded 
upon them, and to prove himselLas worthy a son of their Church 
as. election could have discovered for J;hem, has pushed extrava- 
gigice to a length whioli disc8ncerts''Dr. Wiseman, who toils after 
niiti in Vain, Law is op^ly defied, and how far the outrage will 
"Stw abort of actual rebellion it is hard to say. The agitators 
wiU ho longer accept connivance — they disdain equality. Their 
hiemrdiy txiusi; not only be tolerated, it must IjO aOkaowledged, 
it must it must be sole, Mr. Bird Sumner cannot 

^ Ire acknciwle^Od €fi^n as doctor of divinity (vide quoted 

in the 7VmeSy;An|pi3St 7, 1851). The laws of the'rbyal suffcOssion 
must be coremation path 

\must be hot alone eligitt© ? find 

as a matter fdi; |9B^hition some 

able ; ffie^tfbonpsty of 

' ’^entuth 'io what 

' >, '' ' ■ shouts' 
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sliouts of dorision was poor Sir Harcouvt Lees received wlien he 
ventured to fortell less than the tithe of what is passing before,* 
our eyes I A sodrity is organised for the express purpose of dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of Englahd, and of exacerbating the 
chronic ills of Irehmd. . All this, thougli move rapid and more 
violent in its progress^, is in substance much what we expectetl. 
These* agitators are not toiling for Rome : it is their own mo- 
mentary advantage — the gratification of their own passions — they 
have in view. Tlicy arc using the Pope incixly as an iustra- 
ment, and are betraying the cause of the Vatican — and in this 
mismanagement of the enemy is the* only ^leam we can discover 
on our own horizon. Less than those oiitrag(?s would hardly open 
the eyes of the candid good-natured public, who, iy the year of 
Grace 1851, think it necessary to make a formal application to 
the Pope for leave to build a Protestant church in his capital- 
in order tliat they may be convincetl, by his refusal, of his in- 
tolerance. The course to bo adopted by this country is pifun. 
Before any other steps are t^^ken, or even discussed, the authority 
of the law must be roestaBlishcd. In the mean time* we most 
earnestly caution the pious and honourable among the Roman 
Catholics bow they lend their names to proceedings which they 
cannot approve, and which must tend ultimately to the injury 
of their Church ; and, above all, how they make themselves par- 
ticipators in the heavy guilt incuned for years by the priesthood 
' in irelan<k 

Art. IX. — 1. Hu. Goupernement de la France : fTccidd d^une 
Lettre d M, Guizdt sur la Democratic, Bar E. Dehais, Pafis, 
1851. > ’ 

Rdpome de M. Guizot d M, BmihT Dehais, Paris, 1851. 

3. Parallele Historique* de^ Rhqli(t.tions dH Angletevre ct de France 

sous Jacques. XL et Charles JC* Par Ic Comte Maxime de Choi- 
seul-Daulecourt, Membre de llnstitut. Paris, 1851, . 

4. Histoire de h RestmMTfXtifin^ Par A. Xamartine. 2 

■Par^lSSl. ’ J. / 

5., Revisign. de. h. et Mmarehie, Pat le 

. Comte de Ministre 

. ■ '&C. ;■ , /■ \ „ . , ; , ^ 

6, jZfe, h. Canm^jire.m. Pn^jfe Joinoille .h. l^.Prdfid^^ de 
Ig \ Anipien pepids^nlant 
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fT Kfvdts sur la Pratique Rerolutionnaire et Indusfrielle, Par P. 
J, T^ion<lhf>n. Paris, 1851, 

10. La Proyri&c 90 U 8 la* Monarrhie^ a propos de la Revision. Par 
V. Guichard, Ancion Constituant, Paris, 1851. 

11. La Souverainete du Petiple; Essai sur PEsprttdc la Evolu- 
tion. Par Paul de Flotte, Ropresentant du Peuplr. Paris, 1851. 

12. Socialisme Comervatcur ; Essai de Eratemite Chrdtienne et 
pratique. Par Deux Soldats [G. de Le3rssac et K. II. de 
Lupierre]. Paris, 1851. 

13. I>es Principes de la Stdbilite Sociale. Par A. Marini, 
In^enieur des Fonts et Ohaussces. Paris, 1851. 

14. Les Clubs et les Clubbutes ; Histoire Complete Critique et 
AnecdotCque des Clubs et des Comitds Eleetoraux a Paris depnis 
la Revolution de 1848, ^c. i^ar Alpbonso Lucas. Paris, 1851. 

15. La Republique aux Enfers^ par nn Ami du Diable. 

16. Politics for The Peopled London, 1848. 

17. The Message of the Church to Labouring Mkn ; a Sermon 
preached at St. Joints Churchy Qhdrlotte Stnety Fitzroy Square^ 
on tlve evening oj Sunday the 22nd of June, 1851. Jiy Chailes 
Kingsley, jun., Rector ol Kversley. Price 6rf. 1851. 

18. Alton LockCi Tailor and Poet, an Autobioqraphy. 2 vols. 
1851. 

19. Yeast : a Problem. Reprinted tcitli corrections and additions, 
from Eraser^ s Magazine, 1851. 

20. Reasons for Co-operation ; a Lecture delivered dt the Office 
for Promoting WorHng Metis Associations. To which is added 
^ God and Mammohf a Sermon to Young Men ; preached in 

. St. Jdhfis JOistrict Church, St. Pancras. By F. D, Maurice, 
I^.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 1851. , 

21. Report of the Commissioner [H. S. Tremenheere'] appointed 

under the jirovisions of the Act C*th Victoria, c. 99, to in- 

quire into the operation of that Act and the State rf the Papula- 
HoUr in the Mining Districts, 1850. Presetded to both Homes 

® of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. London, J 85 1. 



all on one aod l>ut a very small proportion of those with 

which that tbeipe overflowed our table. We ha'\o selected 
them as specho^p^ of the various and antagoolsf modes of treat- 
ing the one great sulyect that now occupies and iigitates through- 
out Europe — but ‘especially in Fkanoe fuui pens 

of all who write-^thfi^ passions of all whp^ii, and earnest, 
and anxious ^hougl^t^ of all wlio , oo|^^t)l^ < tbem^lves about' 
Cither the political^ or social under we live 

or 
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or am to live. To advocato or to drprerate — to fonvan 
retard — to applaud for imitation or to expose in terrorem the pro- 
fpress of Revolution — such, wherever and to whatever extent a 
political press exists, is now its almost exclusive occupation. 

And no wonder, h'or the European world finds itself in 
circumstances, lor which neither history nor the experience of th(? 
last sixty years, so fruitful in revolutions, ran afford any parallel 
and hardly any analosry. Tl.e first Vrench Revolution, formidable 
as it soon IkmiUiic, did not at the outset create any serious alarm for 
the peace ol other countries. Mr. Pitt even took that opportunity 
of diminUhing our army and navy, thinking that Prance would 
find sufficient employineilt at home. Mr. fiurke almost alone 
had the sagacity to tewesee the future Upc/s in the seedling planted 
on the nuns of the Rdstille. When b} and by tlie Jacobinical 
piinciplcs began to overflow upon hmiope ; they were — as for- 
tunately for the rest of Europe as mihappil y for Prance — acc om- 
panied by suc'h internal atrocities as serveil in a powerful degree 
to counteract their jrolitical ayd moral effect. bVom that time 
forward the danger to her neighbours changed its aspcc't alto- 
gether. They had to defend themselves from her arms, ambition, 
and usurpations, and, in short, from the very leversc of any dis- 
organising or democratic influences. We need not say that Prance * 
gave little or no cause for uneasiness during the fifteen years of 
the Restoiation, at once the happiest and the freest that s/ie 
^ver eiijoyeif — haj^yon days, under the indulgence and tranquillity 
of which were hatched the factions Umt, by the combined rashness 
and weakness of the Polignac ministry, were enabled to get up the 
July Revolution. Evcji that Revolution, however, had little direct 
effect on the sta^^ of Europe. The principles that prepared it ^riSi 
the inode in which it was executed were, no doubt, sufficiently 
alarming to all regular Qovermnents, and were seriously felt in 
England ; but the accession of LouA Philippe and his adroit and 
vigorous kingcraft, soon counteiticted those apprch(*nsions, and 
seemed to strengthen the monarchical principle. It is truo that* 
sober-minded men saw — and ige ourselves, as our readers may recol- 
lect, ventured to predict— that the deceptive principle and falsn 
basis of that apparently strong and popular monarchy would 
eventually overthrow its bat by the personal character of the 
King, and by a succession of conservative ministers and of bold 
measures, mare dedded than the Hestoration had ever tried, it 
lasted eighteen years — ^not indeed of haJeyon repose, for it 
was^ a * series of AneuUs^ Idthibpts at Asshssmatioii, and generd 
polidcal ihalatee^ derived fro% fts origin— bht of great materi^ 
prosperity and of dimiestie and ^ ^ 

But if the Jidt Revoltttiofa ws^ ttie Worife of n helpetl 

Onwards by the folly of the Polignac ministry — the Pebroary Hevo- 

• lution 
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lutipn was a mere surprise, an accadeiit, a collision — without design, 
without excuse, without motive, almost without object. And hence — 
from this very absence of any reasonable cause — the greater and 
deeper have become the difficulties and the dangers with w’hich it 
lias overwhelmed France and now menaces the world. ‘ One never 
goes so far,’ said Robespierre, ‘ as when orte hnows not where he 
is going.’ So it is of the February revolution — which was set 
agoing no one knew how, nor why, nor whither! MM. Thiers 
and Odilhm-BaiTot, its unconscious though not innocent authors, 
had little idea that the^ factious pretences, by which they hoped to 
change a ministry and get into their places, were in the twinkling 
of an eye to l>ecome d social and democratic revolution, of which 
their own aiftbition was to be the very first victim ; but they ought 
to have known, and we believe did know, enough to deter them, 
had they been men of either candour or foresight, from making 
such perilous experiments 6n the popular temper. They .must: 
have known, for everybody knew, that ever since the July Revo- 
lutidn there had been growing up i? ’France (it had even some 
offsets in England) a new and more popular and dangerous element 
of political and social disorder, than had yet been brought into ’direct 
and avow'ed operation. All the causes or pretences, indeed, of 
former revolutions had been exhausted — there was no feudality to 
abolish as in 1789 — no lerro?' to overthrow as in 1794 — no disas- 
ters and disgraces to repair -as in 1800 — no military despot to 
expel as in 1814 — no violation of the charter to rfvsist ats in 1830 . 
France had tried and tised up all known forms of government — 
the old regime and a despotism — three constitutional monarchies — 
arfdj four republics, ^ the Girondine, the Montagnarde, the Dircc- 
tonal, and the Consular. The people were wearied, hlase^ with 
such chances and changes ; they felt them to be only outward 
of government, which concern^ slighljy and indirectly the masses, 
who 'under each of them had ptetty nearly the same share of the 
h^rd^hips of life — conscription—tajtation — hard work, or, harder 
still, went of work — poverty — and too frequently mishre. 

There never has been, and never suppose will be, wanting 
in human society that class of malconitent agitators who were so 
influenzal in oui^ own great rebellion, and who arfe quaintly de- 
scribed as those tvould not hate things SO !’ This class^ 

whom nothing can' though very much thinned hi' France 
by the lassimde cia^equent on so many revolutions, was still very 
numerous, especially amongst the students of both the metropo- 
litan and provittcM vcrfleges — an over^iedueamd but, ilMaught 
yottth^ too numerous to! mike respectrble liMi^ 
overstocked professions^ and who found a help fh. ihtit naitow : 
means and vent -^for “ exubem^ itMirbid ambition, 

and mortified vmiity, in journalking, pamphleteering, oiganis- 
- f inff' ' 
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ing secret and treasonabJe societies, and joining, whenever any 
opportunity presented itself, in every sedition and immtc against 
the constituted authorities of the day. These were the heads 
and hearts of the revolutionary ])arty, and, to do them justice, 
ready enough to bcciome the hinds — but the main body of 
any effective movement* must necessarily be composed of the 
working classes, who in every dense population in France, and 
especially in Paris, can afford an army ready, like that of Cadmus, 
to start out of the ground sufficiently armed and drilled for a 
revolutionary scuffle. ^ 

Even this army, however^ must be paid ; and after the grand dc- 
ceptiop, as they thought it, of the July Revolfttion, the leaders of 
the secret assotJations found that great bodies of the*workmen, 
and especially the more thinking part of them, required some 
stronger excitement than the old incendiary topics which had 
burned tlieinsidves out, or mere political theories from which* 
they bad found by expericn<!e that timj could derive no advan- 
tage ; but there was a themev-a stirring theme — to which the 
hearts of the masses were sure to vibrate even to convulsion, 
and which — though it had been broached both in France and 
England* by one or two crazy theorists, and even attempted 
by one obscure sect, or rather club, in Paris on a narrow scale- 
bad never been boldly promulgated as aa incentive to insunco 
tionary action and as a principle for regenerating society. This, 
^as ComrmBi\sm-^o\ the theoretic and illusory equality of the old 
republic, but a practical and personal community of all things, 
even to the extent implied in the axioms that ^Property is 
robbery j and ^ Family^ties an unnatural monopoly.^ Monstrous* 
as such doctrinq^ may seem, they became the basis of the p^w 
movement, and were gi'eedily swallowed by the million, who 
really had but little^ and faneie^ they had nothing^ to lose and emryv , 
thing to gain by such a change of conation. There were still, boww> 
ever, many, even of the working class, who bad a lingering^ 
prejudice in favour of their own peculium^ small as it might be^* 
and who had some old>-fiishioiiGd domestic doubts tibout a 
munity of wives, and children fsnui so, though Communism was and 
is the real object and ekid, it adroitly diluted into the 
aiming fonn and xtania of Scdalim>^^hi^ had the advaittage 
of seeming to reco^ise somethingr of private r^ht and volimtmy v 
compact^ and of in the bs^kgrouifid,lhe 

violence suggested by the bu^ bowever 

in^peds^ the? prhudpk laid, mW, 
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M. de Clioiscnrs view of this important feature of the late 
revolution is perfectly just and of general application. 

^ Socialism or Communism had first appeared amongst the religious 
commotions of the sixteenth century, under the title of Levellers, and 
under such leaders as Muiitzter, John of Leyden, and Godfrey 
of Berlingen, and had covered Germany wifh wars, massacres, and 
confusion. Our modern dreamers, Fourier, Considdrant, Cabet, and 
their followers, revived it — with the omission of the religious element ; 
their ultimate object was to deprive property of that personal charac- 
ter which it had had ever since' the foundation of human society, and 
to extend the same levelling process to all the operations of industry — 
for which latter purpose they proposed what was called V Organisation 
du Travail, This system was propounded by M. Louis Blanc in a work 
so named, which had become a text-book in the workshops before it was 
so much as heard of in the world. All work and profit were to be in 
common. A great number of the working class — overlooking the 
radical defect of such a systein, its utter impossibility — Avere seducetl 
by its promises, and thought that they were to grow rich pari passu 
with their masters, while at the same^ihne the hours of work uerc to 
be diminished, and the restraints and cares of industry and sobriety ex- 
changed for a paradise of idleness and sensual enjoyment. By a striking 
coincidence, these principles, or rather these visions, exhibited them- 
•selves almost simultaneously through a great part of Europe. Demo- 
cracy was not now conspiring against established govermnents, but 
against society itself. Contmunists, Socialists, Demagogues, Radicals, 
were united in one great conspiracy, which operated by the inechanism^^ 
of secret societies, of which the number went on increasing in a most * 
alarming degree.’ — Parallele Hisiorique^ p. 330. 

The fact is confessed even by the Socialist leaders. M. Jules 
Dgchevalier, one of their notabilitisy distinctly avows that — 

^ Socialism is only Communism in progress — Cdlnmunism is tlie 
logical and necessary conelusitm to which Socialism leads.’ — Les 
Clubs ei les Cluhhistesy p. 84. ^ o • 

M. Jules Descordes, *homme de lettres — 

^ < Socialism alone could not prevent Some individuals obtaining more 
consideration than their fellows-^the real object and jfood is Com- 
munwm/*-^* 229. ^ 

This had bedn^ going on ever since the July Revolution, 
which had, by Wtfcipation, sapped very foUndatipns of the 
Government to ostablisb ; so when the reform 

faction called in itj^^Sdcialists as tools of their ambition^ the tools 
became the secondaries showed jthat they were really 

the principals. Louis Blanc and Albert, puvf^y were in actual 
possession of theii^ dictatowhip at ibe /Hot^l do^ before the 

arrival of the imjb led Government .from the Cjhainberbf Depu- 
ties i and hllr the first' xheasutes of the l^Wjlrionti Government— 

even 
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€ven the proclamation of the Republic itself-— were direct conces- 
sions to that, at the moment, all-powerful influence. We need 
not recapitulate the false principles, the bad faith, and the disas- 
trous results of the attempts of th*e Provisional Qovermnent to 
escape from the dishonest and terrible responsibility that they had 
both infUvidually and i^ollectively incurred. On this subjec't suf- 
flre it to say that one of these shifts was the adoption of Universal 
Suffrage, We call it a shift, because at the moment it really was a 
slnft to reconcile the people to the postponement of their Communist 
hopes ; but it was a substantial though circuitous advance to the 
desired object ; for if a numeric^al majority are to be the inter- 
preters of a general principle of Equality, it is very certain that 
they will not be satisfied with a mere theoretical *eq|zality in the 
eye of the law,* as the early French constitutions defined it, but 
will look for a tangible and substantial equality of personal com- 
foit, consideration, and enjoyment— in short, the visionary 
equality of the Socialist school, which fancies that hinging 
down the rich to the level of tfie poor is the same thing as bringing 
up tlw poor to the level of the rich — and it is in this fallacy that 
the whole attraction of Socialism lies. 

The defeat of the red insurrection in June, 1848— the rout of 
the same party in the following year — and the flight or imprison- 
ment of its leaders, arrested the open progress of Socialism. 
The law of the 31st of May, 1850, by several rcstiictions on uni- 
• versal sufFjESLge, has diminished by one-half the number of electors— 
has given in tbe'Yew elei^tions which have since occurred a piepon- 
der<ince to the friends of order ^ — and has encouraged the Assembly 
and the Government to repress with a strong hand the very power to 
which they owe thei/ own existence. The more h^tneuiate fir- 
gency of that ^eat personal and party question — the approactiing 
election of a President of the Republic — has also tended t6 
withdraw the public attention front the more distant but deeper 
danger of Socialism. Yet, if we are not misinformed^ and if wo do 
not miscalculate the force and Section of popular feeling, it seems 
but too certain that SocialUm is in vigorous advance in not 
merely the town but the country pojiulations of France s-^we 
fear that those wild but seductive principles of social ejual^g, and 
universal snffrage^ promulgated and adopted as the true basis of 
National Government^ can pfyer be extioj^uished but by sonnt 
awful convulsion ; and in such a crisjis certainly the Socialists wiU 
have to plead in behalf ojf tbpir^jT^tem the fundem^ntel end indo; 
feasible authority o| thena|i$^l so solemnly and mevoogb^ 
pronounced, and the masses of the 

will have somethii^ will beli/ave, p«sof)4 

aQdpatapiowtvuae^tv&m WultbeyBoteUolbavipKuncaad 
toi- Lxxxix. wto , ^ 
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scMnething like Constitutional law on their side? They will be 
doing no more than claiming from the Republic its fundamental 
principles and promises. By what powers can the seeds of 
mischief^ when thus sown SreadcaH by the sovereign authority 
of a country, be ever eradicated ? 

We shall by and by apply that important question to our own 
domestic cireamstances—^but here, having shown how much deeper 
and more spreadhig the roots 4>^f the last revolution arc likely to 
be than of any of its predecessbri^ we shall take a rapid view of 
the two more prominent, but, as we believe, less important questions 
that at this moment a'^itate^he public mind of France : 1st, The 
definitive form of the National Govemtnent itself — Monarchy or 
Republic ; riindly, Who is to be the Monarch or the Presidemt ? 
Wc are far from thinking that the struggle on these points is not 
intimately connected with, and liable to be influenced by, the great 
Socialist question. On tho contrary, our greatest alarm is that, 
aithemgh cUstinct for the moment, they are only heats of the same 
race, and that, whichever may win the first — Bourbon or Buona- 
parte — Monarchy or Republw? — will have eventually a still more 
serious struggle with the Socialist principle in probably A more 
formidable intensity. 

• There can be, as we have before said, no doubt that the February 
revolution was an accident— that the majority of the nation, and 
even of the class more particularly called the People, were satis- 
fied with the monarchy ; nor can there be any doubt ^hat a vas^*^ 
majority of Ae educated and wealthy classes — all, in short, who 
have property, and ittost of those who have any political expe- 
rience or foresiglit — are desirous of the restoration of that form of 
Government. It is true that the severity of the^ew 'republican 
legislation does not allow the R^qmblicans fair play ; their voices 
are either wholly repressed or severely retained ; — to such a de- 
gree ijudeed t\mt — will it be hfelieve#? — we have lately seen in the 
law, reports several cas^ of men oenvicted and condemned to 
^vera punishments for utterkig ^the seditious cry of Vive la 
jpublipije e^ Nay, that Vive la B4- 

sam phrase* — is looked upon as an offence. 
Still, after due allowance for this doul^e influence of 

force and fear, ^ have abundant evidence-^whether we look 
to the more soU4 ^orl^ already eminent in lilerixtUTe and 

politics, or at the md %tile field c^' jau^Usm, or the 
innumierable pai|^||^lats ^at cxldbit at least the activily and energy 
of strong convicSfl^sh--w have, i?f%.say,:abimd^]t that 
the educated the natioij^ is decidedly 

Bat;Su ve that they were on the $4»tli,' '|february^ 

. ;and vioi^t ^ repressive legialeti<»^lrhich Nationsd 
: ' :■ AssemWy' 
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Assembly has adopted, affords, we fear, evidence but too conclu- 
sive that the same power which overthrew Louis Philippe is 
readi/ — and— but for these laws of necessary but unconstitutional 
rigour — abie\ to overthrow both Assembly and President. 

We need not remind our readers of the many striking — ^indeed 
extraordinary — coincidences between the English Revolutions of 
1642, and 1688, w'ith that of France from 1789 to 1830. There 
has been, all through the latter case, so pre\"ailing a spirit of imi- 
tation, that it may almost be said diat Cnmwell was as instru- 
mental in cutting off the head of Louis XVI. as of Charles I., 
and that King William detlironed Cfiarles X. by having expelled 
James II. This is a theme which M. Guizot, in all his later 
works, and the Count de Choiseul, have dismissed* with great 
ability, but from different if not opposite points of \dcw. M. 
Guizot, by the republication of bis ‘ Disconrs sur la Revolution 
d’Angleterre,’ his ‘ Etudes Historiquts,’ his Biographical Essays 
on Monk and Washington, has obviously intended to suggest to 
his crountrymen the restoratiou of tlie hereditary and legitimate 
monarchy ; — and, no doubt, if either example or experience, elo- 
quence or reason, could prevail, such would be the result ; — but 
unfortunately the promises are no longer the same. The accession 
of Louis Philippe completed, very inauspiciously, the parallel" 
with the English case. There ended the analogy. We ourselves 
entirely agi'ce with M. de Choiseul that the July Revolution had 
•neither injustice or policy anything like the same grounds as our 
Revolution of 1^88, of which it may be most justly said detipit 
exemplar vitiie imitabile. We believe that the same faction which 
affected to imitate our great Rebellion in the first Revolution, made 
a similar deceptive use of our Revolution of 1688. In both qaSes 
the secret motive was to interrupt the legitimate succession. But 
however that may be, February Revolution has overturned 
the July Revolution by ineans tnd on principles so entirely 
different from ours of 1688, that, instead of hoping that France . 
may be persuaded to adopt a second time that sober example, w£ • 
are seriously afraid, as we shall by and by more fully explain^ 
that foe are more likely to follow hers. , 

It is the mehmdioiy hut undeniable result of both moral and 
political experience, that bad examples and precedents are menre 
powo^ful than good ones. have no memories — 4liey always 

look forwar*^, never behind^ - ^ 

* Et qui tnos p^pul^ - i 

Deireption and disappointiUim, therefore, aifeurd them no ^stmo- 
tion->^the same stinmlh^ ^always produce the^ same 
tion. All thSe democratic teVoIutions urere 

by mid ea^ dL Gov^rhqjieiits ' 
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prostrating itself before the * bravery, generosity, magnanimity, 
admirable good sense, and even good taste, of the People ; ’ yet 
within a few weeks all these panegyrics and flatteries were not 
only annulled and forgotten but reversed, and the very same 
People^ for the very same acts — now voted to be crimes — were 
condemned to prison, to exile, and even to death — by the bullet 
when not by the scaffold. 

Have thdy been corrected by this experience ? we hear and we 
fear hot. The troops, whehever expected to act, inspire the 
prudence of fear — but we have reason to believe that the populace 
of all the great towns*- $uid a4arge proportion of the country popula- 
tions are more depraved in political and* moral principle than they 
ever were Jbefore. We therefore ^esitate to build any very con- 
fident hopes on the literary majority that has declared itself 
for the cause of order and of monarchy, which at the present 
moment seem to be identified. The misfortune is that il preche 
les convertis — ^it persuades those who are already convinced ; but 
where its success would be most dosirablc it finds itself, in spite 
of all the rigour of repressive '"laws, counteracted and over- 
powered by— for those who read — a cheaper and more* intoxi- 
. eating press, and, for the rest, by the oral seductions of ‘ Clubs 
• and Clubbists,’ — of secret societies, and of missionaries of 
mischief. There can be, we trust, no doubt that in the long 
run the predominance both in talent and in good principles of the 
monarchical press will operate on the masses of the people ; and 
we are still satisfied that monarchy must be the dltimate destiny of 
France— but we fear she has to undergo a severe preparatory 
struggle, .or even more tiian one, with the Socialist Republic. 

« As to the , moderate Rej^blic — that is, one unmixed with 
Socialism or Jacobinism — it seems .to be considered as a mere 
Utopia; there may be some wise and good men who still think it 
wotdd be desirable ; we douk/t whether any of them think it pos- 
'It finds very few>advocate8 in the press. It is true that 
•the grav^ Soeialist writers profess, in general terms, the justice, 
modemtioh, and practical .g(m stsUse of their principles, but when 
they, cbmcf lo details they are totally at a loss to restrain them by 
rul,es and Umi^ts, auad those who attempt to d0 so are forced to 
compromise The paradoxes of M. Proudhon himself seem 

a good deal hy his confinement in l^h^ Cbn^ierg^^ In 

a chapter . o£ new work, dated, from fhai, prison,, treating of 
the ^ / v ^ 

‘ Whatever be my personal coriyictions, whatever radicalism I 
profess in: W 

disposed ^ 

acknowledge of respe^ble men ,^ that I 

^ / V ■ -proceed 
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proceed indeed by deducing the fiill consequences of my propositions, 
but that the j>rogress towards those consequences may be as slow^ as 
imperceptible^ you will. The Revolution is with me one thing — its 
execution another. Tim former is an 'irretocabie fact, iiretrievably 
pledged to its consequences ; but as to the latter, if / individually 
tliink it prudent and useful to accelerate them ra))idly, I shall not 
quarrel with a man wlio may not be of my opinion .’ — Idee Geuerale 
de la livvohition^ p. 217. 

And then lie proceeds to detail an absurd plan by which property 
may be distributed, and proprietors compensated. This is but a 
feeble reassertion — a very dissolving #^jew-»-of the bold dogma, 

‘ Projierty is robbery,’ , 

Ay;ain, M. Deliais, in a defence of Socialism and Democracy 
against M. Guizot, complains llhat the socialist prinri5;>le is inis- 
n»prcsented, and that, in truth, it only means that the government 
should ^ 

‘ be incessantly employed in devising all po.'^sible ameliorations for the 
moi>t nutneroMs classes of the community, and thus to realize the prin- 
ciple of public help sanctioned by the Constitution.’ — p. 93. 

But wlien, by and by, be, in his candour, comes to give the 
pra<‘tical application of this principle, he throws his Louis Blanc 
overboard, and becomes stingier than any poor-law guardian. 

The government,’ he says, ‘ is bound to i)lace more and more 
within the reach of the working classes, not absolutely work for every 
jnan, as sqpw madmen Imve pretended to understand it, but the 
universal impleme»t of work, that is to say, credit, and, above all, to 
take care that no man shall sutler a day’s hunger; and that, in short, 
the principal business of the Government should be the paternal care 
of the sufh*ring classes. The Provisional Government, pressed upon 
by the anarchical^element, and having no material force to restrain It, 
gave a great triumph to the adversaries of the principle of pnolic 
assistaTice, by giving a gr^t deal too much to those who wanted, or 
pretended to want, work-^thui^, as itfwas objected, giving a bounty 
on itllenoSS. And so it would be if you give them bread, wine, meat, 
&o., but not 60 if you give them only head. The State is bound ta 
give to him who has uothing>r-;i/*ca </ — nothing else. Establishments 
at the expense of the State, tlie Department, or the Commune, should 

f ive to any individual who should come as mudL brown bread {pain 
is) as would satisfy hunger -*-but not to carry away a morsel. Such 
establishments would be of an i^nmehse benefit — ikt beyond their 
expense: they would save ibanyli strong* and brave young man from 
tlie painful alternative of staWitig' or* bc^eging. I» it too ^ muck to 
ask for an honest man ufitkotUhoori or tkree netda of brown bread P 

— p. 95# 

‘ Certainly w^ Aidgtd bo'ekctSMsdittgly^sii^ to hear 

iUat there M any man jfi {France vbb adopts^' l^haU’ measure 
of Sqcisd&ih ; fet it is basis,' so olMhuAy both false and 

absurd, 
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absurd, that M. Dehak budlds his hypothesis of a modercde 
republic. 

This, the work we suppose of a very young and we see a very 
superficial writer, is preceded by a long address to,M. Guizot, 
in which the principles of his ‘ Essay on Democracy ’ were so essen- 
tially misrepresented as to induce him to ajsswer M. Dehais. We 
do not suppose that M. Dehais^ very vague and visionary ufopics 
would of themselves have engaged M. Guizot’s notice ; but Injing so 
individually addressed, he was pot, we presume, sorry to take the 
opportunity of justifying his former work, and still more perhaps 
of recalling to the minds dS his countrymen that the undoubted 
share to which democracy has a right in all human institutions 
is limited, apd must be tempered by other rights as natural and 
as indefeasible as any that democracy can pretend to, 

^ Man considered as an individual has no doubt instincts, interests, 
ideas, passions, ostensibly democratic, and, though democratic, legiti- 
mate : the spirit of independence — ^pride — self-esteem — the inherent right 
of a man over himself, and bis natural equality with his feilow 
creatures, however greater they may be in the social scale — these are 
democratic elements with which it ^ pleased God to endow mankind ; 
hot he has equally endowed us with coiM^omitant feelings of an entirely 
different and indeed contrary class : the sense of authm'ity — the ambition 
of superiority — instincts which force men to admit, however reluctantly, 
the authority and superiority of other men-— the longing, in this ephe- 
meral scene, for a future existence — that respect for the facts and 
traditions of the past which men feel in spite as it wei;p of th&nselves — ' 
these feelings are just as natural and universal as our denK>cratie pro- 
pensities. ^ .« . Composed of men, society partakes of the conditions 
of^men* , It also contains naturally and legitiipately deroocraUc and 
antidemocratic elements, destined to co-exist and to develc^ themselves 
by mhtual control and under antagonbt conditions. ^The proportions 
of the force and influence of these divem elements have varied and con- 
tiniie to change in diiferent ages ipid cotmtnes — the preponderance is 
sometimes on the democratic, sometimes on the anti-democratic side — 
bgi nmther is ever totally extinguished, and a proportion, greater or 
less, is for ever working its way back to restore the balance when 
imduly diatutbed. If you pretend to give to one of these elements an 
absolute and power, and to make it the seffe force smd pria^ 

cipleof govmimenl^ Providence soon avenges your rash impatience of 

dispensatimis byjKiflictipg on^ou one or other the penal alter- 
iiatlves-«--tytwny ^ This, Sir^ is not ai^ afgument that . 1 

that 1 record.’ 

His adveMar^ $^f^ked, why shmld sqeie^ not be able to 
gpverjn . itself aristo^iid control, ns on 

individual ixubui answers by 

pmmatg ike 

omer Way V m be tio society so uemo- 

'j. cratic 
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cratic as not to prescribe rules for individual conduct and restraint 
of the indulgence of individual ])assions : — 

‘ But who shall control society itself if it consist of only one element ? 
who is to bold tlie balance ? Where is the appeal ? « . . It is because 
tliere is no human power which can be invoked to guide and govern 
indeptMident societies, tliat it becomes necessaiy that societies should 
be constituted a** to govern themselves— ^that the gi*cat elements of 
national sovereignty should be distributed into diiiereni: forms of public 
authority , controlling the excesses of each other, and combining for 
the harmony of the whole.’ 

After showing, by reasons familiaf to our readers (see Q. Jlev. 
June, 1819), why the federative democracy «f America cannot be 
applied to such a country as France— or, we add, as* England — 
be pro( ecds — 

‘ You say that “some may perhaps really think, and more pretend to 
think, democracy dangerous; hut no dhc ventures to say that it is 
unjust.'’ I beg your pardon, Sir, but I will venture on that temerity 
which you hupfiose impossible :*j)ure democracy, such as yon advocate, 
is not only dangerous, but it is et»$ctitially and violently unjust, for it 
sujipresses and oppresses the natural and necessary rigltts and elements 
of man and of society ; and it is because it is thus unjust that it is 
dangerous— and dangerous not merely to the society it oppresses, but to. 
its own existence ; for the purer, that is, the more entire and exclusive, 
you make your democracy, the more rapidly will it hasten to extin<. 

^gqish itself in either anarchy or tyranny You attempt a dis- 

'tinction between,^ you say, the dif^rent principles of demotra/s and 
‘‘ demagogues , but common sense and experience pronounce that they 
are mere degrees of the same thing. As long as our country shall be 
on that fatal itfcHne fit Democracy, you will have neither RepubHe 
nor Mosmrckg^jOKi will only have Revolution r , • 

These arc Avisc and eloquent words, and we think our readers 
will agree that the dcfcncc-i-the n^ionale of j^mixed governments 
thus suceinctlj^ developed — is as true in sul^tance as novel and 
happy in illustration and expression. It justifies the theories eyf 
M. Guizot’s works, and the course of his political life — but where 
is the power that shall arrest democracy when set in motion dowfk 
the incline f-^That M. Gunset seems unable to discover, and so 
are wef 

We presume that We may dastS M. de Lamartine’s * History of 
the Restorafton^ as another and recommendation of the 

moderate RepabKc. llie success of his ^ History of the Giron- 
dins/ instieiad of Should have deterired’hW 

from anothi»r attempt to ^degrade history ^jhto the engine of 
faetion-^for it was a meem iWdid^ no hdnour to ei^er'ihe 
work or the aothdr. It Is it ^ great senldiSeai 
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-—that it was eagerly read — that as successive volumes ap- 
peared people snatched them from the booksellers’ counters 
and from each other’s hands ; but why ?— because it was a surprise 
and an apostacy — ^not a book, hut a signal — a flag, of which no- 
body cares whether the material be silk or stuffs provided it tells 
its errand. The Republic, which since the 18th Brumaire had 
for five-and-forty years lived only in the memories of a few ob- 
solete Jacobins or in the secret hopes of some young and 
obscure enthusiasts, was galvanized into new life, by finding an 
advocate, a panegyrist, in the great poet — the eminent orator — 
the devoted Royalisit To M. Lamartine’s new allies it was 
no objection that his' motive was offended vanity and personal 
spite, and rhis means misrepresentation and paradox ; his 
accession was welcomed with the transports with which a de- 
spised sect receives a conspicuous convert, or a beleaguered 
army an important deserter. This is the true history of the 
first vogue of the * Girondins,’ — ^which lasted just long enough 
to contribute one item to the chapter of accidents that placed 
Lamartine for three months at the head of the Provisional 
Government, but has since vanished into as much neglect as he 
himself did after his abdication, which so closely followed that 
of Louis Philippe. He has now reappeared, and may, in the 
whirl of French politics, personally regain some authority, 
which his attempts at writing history never will. 

This new work is,, no doubt, designed to serve the ^ame sort ’ 
of politicaL purpose as the former; not that we suppose that 
either the fame or profits of authorship are indifferent to M. 
Lamartine; quite the reverse ; we believe th^t profit was here his 
.first object, and vanity the second. But he combines them with 
two other powerful motives, — on impulse to .excuse his own strange 
conversion to Republicanism, and a calcul)%tion that it may tend to 
bis reinstatement in^be goverriSnent the Republic. The work 
promi^ to be very bulky, for the two volumes flow published 
barely inuiude the first year of the first Restoration. Neither 
his moti;veswor his object are as yet fully and expressly developed 
— is^ however, ^^at once evident that be is an fUiti<^Buonapartist, 
an aatM3*url»l,^ to — but not: quite > on anti- 

Jacobin ; and that iu the chief characteristics of this portito of 
faia work — ^his indignation at the tyranny 'Of Napoleon, 

bis^cOntempttmu^^mlQr for die rdigious, and' political bigotry of 
Charles X.,' sl^lehes of the ^selfish ftod tortuous 

policy of Louis PhjPiippc — ;he is actuated^ not merely by a mere 
love‘':oft^trUt&^4^^^il^^ tns^but stilh.morS 'hy 

the pretensions of 

^ Henry he 

*'V'. 
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he the Count de Paris or the Prince de Joinville. Louis XVIII. 
alone finds a kind of favour in his eyes, because he was supposed 
to be a Liberal, and almost a Republican, and, moreover, left no 
Issue, and hardly enoug'h of a party to thwart any personal views 
M. Lamartine may have* 

Whatever be the motive, M. de Lamartine exhibits the gpreatesl 
zeal and diligence in exposing the despotism of the Emperor and 
the atrocities of his reign. We tliank him for these wholesome 
and not unseasonable trutlis, which it had, for the last tw(*nt^ or 
thirty years, grown into a kind of fashion to doubt about, if not 
to deny. The French people are naturally willing to forget that 
they had so long and sij servilely submitted to such a tyranny ; 
and it was the, as we think, weak and nairow policy of Louis 
Philippe to endeavour to make common cause with the Buo- 
napiirtists against the legitimate line. Of this feeling the 
most signal instance was the sending tlie Prince de Joinville for 
the bones of Napoleon — the bringing tliem in a posthumous 
triumpli to the very port a^d along the very road and river, by 
whi( li (C) Retribution I) he himself was three years after to make 
a disguised and perilous escape — and, finally, the encumbering, 
and, we might almost say, desecrating, the chapel of Louis XIV. 
by an ostentatious monument to the murderer of the Duke 
hien^ to him whom he himself had in other days stigmatized 
as the ^ Corsican Ogre 1 * These were mistakes, to call them 
by the gentlest name, which have already borne bitter fruits to 
the House of T)rleans, and may, W'e fear, be destined to bear 
more ! 

.Though it is as a profession of political faith — a personal mani- 
festo**-that Lamartine’s book excites most present attenrion, 
our readers may, perhaps, expect from us some appreciation*and a 
few samples of its pretensions as a mere literary performance. 
These pretensions we can al once%enture to pronounce very much 
greater than Its merits, and especially than its merits ae history, 
A poetical turn of mind is naturally uncongenial with precision ahd 

B detentions investigation, and m, Lamartine’s is peculiarly so. 

e belongs essentially to the dreamy school, and loves tlie visionary 
and conjectural more than the real. His style, too dowery and 
diffuse even in poetry^ is always on stilts ; and he is the reverse 
of poor M. Jourdainj for be nev«dr can talk prose. He is a painter 
rather than a narrator, and ^ pamter with whom, colour is so 
primary and almost e^dnsire m that it al length becomes 
discolour. ' ^ 

As to the more importanlLeranhi Which pasied under the eyes, of 
so many yet living, >and ymch i«re. familiar ttm^eveiyhody that 
reads, there can be of cotirse ilO^Very pmm misstalement of the 

great 
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great facts ; but the narrative is in general diffuse and superficial, 
and in its smaller details trivial and inaccurate to a strange degree. 
He relieves himself in a great measure from the embarrassments 
of consecutive order and logic by cutting up kis narrative into 
short paragi-aphs, or, as one of his Frencb critics, in allusion to 
the poetic character of the work, pleasantly calls them, ‘ strophes! 
This we suppose is in imitation of the short chapters of Tacitus, 
but they remind us rather of the stanzas of Tasso ; and indeed the 
whole account of the capture of Paris in 1814 has. very muc!h 
of the air of a canto of the Gierusalemme Liberata. Each of the 
fifteen books is brok^ intd twenty, thirty, and even sixty of 
these fragments, capriciously as it seems, &nd with no other visible 
reason than, Vere and there, the opportunity of closing them w ith 
sdmetliing which the author thinks smart and striking — an epi* 
grammatic point. For instance, he will begin a subject of an 
extent and interest which in ordinary writing might occupy a 
considerable chapter, but M. Lamartine will end it abruptly at 
the tenth line with a coup de marteau ^» — 

* The cannon alone negotiated V — b. 2, xviii. p. 56. ' 

One of these epigrammatic epilogues has been particularly 
quoted and admired, and we may therefore venture to produce it 
as a &voiiTahle sample of this peculiarity. It is the wind-up of 
the story of the murder of the Due d’Enghien, which M. Lamar- 
tine details, in bis usual diffuse and pretensious style indeed, but 
with an indignant abhorrence which does him hoi^pur 

^ The murderer has but his hour — the victim has all eternity.^ — 
b. 12, xxi. 

Now we would humbly ask what this means ? An hour of 
am eternity of whot^ Nothing certainly r of the same 
category. Of whaterer~we presume sympathy, pity, or com- 
miaeftadon — the victim has an etem^y, the murderer has as- 
suredly not half an hour. Of material success and guilty triumph 
the niimlerer had, not om but, ninety thousand hours, and the 
victim . not an instant. The phrase is like hundreds of M. Lamar- 
tine’s attempts at apophthegmatizing — pure nonsense r and some- 
thing Kke the conyerse of what he has said would probably be 
nearer what be. .inO^ sudi a victim has but an hour of 

while fte. lujxiderer has an eternity of infamy. 

His anrbiti<H» . to embxmder a threadbare subj^ 
with $omething':o#'*^jiir|^ makes him fond of intkoducing mizkxr 
accidents and aimctfojfe— a practice jvhich we should ritoT only 
make no. objection,,.t6ft very much approve, ii oplv Ae slate- 

SO' lintietei;;. almost 

{ 'V'," - '' ashamea'' 
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asbamed to give specimens of the niaiseries to which he con- 
descends — bat we will venture' to select two or three samples 
wliicli relate circumstances more likely to remain in the lecol- 
lection of English readers than his foreign (jobemoucheric* His 
micioscopic eje can see a s}stem of policy in the cut of the old 
King’s coat • 

* Loui^ XVIir. e\]iibited to ob«!orvation, in his external appearance, 
this niggle of two natiotis and Uoo tendencies in bis nn nd. His 
cosi ume was tluit of the old legimcs absurdlg modified by tlie alterations 
which time had introduced in the habits of men. He wore velvet 
boots veachmg up above ib/e knees^ th^ the ebbing of the leather 
should not hurt his legs (frequently suffering from gout), and to pre- 
serve at the same time the military costume of kings on hoTsehack* 
Ills sword never left his side, even when fitting in his basy chair — a 
sign of nobility and superiority of amis whicli he wislieil always to 
present to tlie notice of tlie gentlemen of his kingdom. Ills orders of 
chivalry covered his br«‘ast, and wej+ snspendiHi with broad blue 
ribands over his white waistcoat. His coat of blue cloth participated^ 
by Its cut, in the two epochs ^liose costumes were united in him.’— * 
p. 2h9. 

How poor would be this attempt at jumbling together Tacitus 
and a tailor, even if the facts were true !— but there are still many 
amongst us who remember the King, and can testify tliat he 
never wore a velvet imitation of jack boots, * suck kings wore 
on horseback* He wore gaiters^ indeed, of the size and shape 
* common to goujy gentlemen ; and as he wore them in evening 
as well as morning dress, they were of black velvet. He never 
woie his sword on any occasion in which swords were not tlien 
— and arc not still— generally worn, that is, in ceremonious cds- 
tume. He w<ire his orders of chivalry no otherwise tlnai^ *any 
other knight of the St, Esprit and the Garter usually wore theirs ; 
and we cannot but smile M. Lamartine’s wonder that the 
ribbons of these orders should be ^ broad and blue.’ lias M. dk 
Lamartine never dined or spent an evening in the company of 
knight of either of these orders, or does he believe that cordon 
bleu means really nothing but a good cook f 

The triumph of his sagacity is to find motives and results 
where other folks only see the most common circumstances of Bfb ; 
even the house where one may happen to lodge is a theme for hSs 
philosophisii^. Louis XVIII. resided for a time in the style of 
an English private gentleman at Qosfietd Hail, in Essex, a house 
lent liim by the Duxe of Btn^kinghain — 

< But at length iho/ortuni ofJSucmparte iroh'domn nndtir^itit own 
weight, and the Eiu& perceivihg tied its dgmfisB tgtHtM U as 
as its el6>/falioo» irm^nmrer to cfoser oimvu- 

• ^ tion 
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tion on forthcoming political events.' He removed to Hartwell in 
Buckinghamshire.’ — p. 284. 

Gosfield happens to be about the same distance from London 
as Hartwell, and still nearer to the Continent, and the King’s 
removal, which was altogether a matter of priV'ate convenience to 
the Diilco of Buckingham, took place two «or three years before 
the march to Moscow, and of course while Buonaparte’s power 
was still in its ascendance. 

Again, in narrating the King’s approach to Paris in 1814, 
he describes him — 

‘ At the isolated ch&t^u of St. Ouen, an old residence of M. Neckery 
in the plain of St. Denis, near the gates of Paris — as if lie had wished, 
by his choice of this place of conference, to recall to the nation the 
memory of a popular mimster whom he himself had formerly su[)- 
ported. — p. 424. 


Unluckily for this sagacious theory, the house that the King 
occupied on this occasion was not the old residence of M. 
Nfecker ; and M. de Lamartine’s blunflefr is as if one were to con- 
found Popds Villa with Strawherry ^Hilly because they arc both 
near Twickenham. In great things a writer should endeavour 
to sketch broadly — in small things accurately. M. Lamartine 
^oes neither — ^but always affectedly. When the mere locality 
of an accidental residence is so pregnant with deep political 
meanings, we are not surprised that under his plastic band 
the human physiognomy should be still more suggestive; but 
we do a little wonder at such gallimotias — slich phehus — as 
his portraits of the tw'O rivals for the throne of France. Of 
Ns^oleon he says — 

^ ^ n excess of bile mingling with the blood gave a yellow tint to liis 
skin, which, at a. distance, looked like a varnish of pale gold on Ids 

.countenance His solid bony chin formed an appropriate hose 

for his ^features. .... His forelp^ seemed* to iiave widened from 
the s^ntjlness of thin black hair which was falling from the “ woiteur ” 
absurdly translated mois^re^ of continual thought. It might 
he saiii that ^s head, natu^Uy small, had increased in size to give 
ample scope' bSiween his temples for the machinery and combinations 
of a ihind'^^ye%“ thpdght of which was an empire. The map of ike 
^ ioorld seemed to hate bOm incrusted on the orb of that reflective head* 

The pmfundity ib<? obse^ that * hia chin was the base 
of his features ’ cai^ only be equalled by the nationality of dis- 
covering in ex;|^anding head a rhappf 'xhe woriid.’ 

' ‘ Thdse dtily Wb0^fiM|liildekily old enough to 'ireiheinber pbOr 

'ill'. V ? 
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the nobility^ the grace of his features, attrActeil the 
regard of all. It might be said that time, exile, fatigue, infirmUy, and 
his natural corpulence iiad ordy attached themselves to his feet and his 
trunk, the better to display the perpetual and vigorous youth of his 
countenance. Ilis liigh forehead was a little too much inclined to the 
rear^ like a snbihling wall, but the light of intelligence played on it^ 
broad c*)iivexity. llif eyes were large, and of azure blue (bleu da 
del), prominent in their oval orbits, luminous, sparkling, humid, and 
expicwve of frankness The healthy tint and the lively fresh- 

ness of youth were spread over his countenance — he had the features 
of Louis XV. in all their beauty^ lit up witJi an intelligence more 
expanded, and a reflection more concent rati^. wherein majesty itself 
waj not anting. His hooks alterncUely sjiohp^ inlcrroyated^ replied j 
arid reigned^ pointing inwards as it were, and displaying the thoughts 
and seutiuK'iits of his soul. At any expression displayed upon his 
countcMidiice, at once pensive and set one, abstracted and present, com- 
iiiantling and gentle, severe and attractive, .... one would say — 

’ Tis a king, but Uis a king who has nSt yet experienced the cares and 
lassitude of the throfie- Uis a king who is preparing to 'teign^ and who 
anticipates nothing but pieasht^re Jrom the throne, the future, and man-^ 
kind in general J* — p. 290. 

If the ' high^ forehead * inclining like a subsiding wall,* and 
of shy blue,* and the look ^ that pointed inwards^ told all this, the 
countenances of Garrick or Talma were dumb in comparison. M, 
dc Lamartine consistently enough adds that ‘ these looks once seen 
would Ue for ever engraved on the memory* We think so too ; 
and as our mSmory presents nothing at all like this description, 
wc are obliged to take it for another* of M. Lamartine’s inexpli- 
cable rUodomontades, As he takes occasion to tell us tlia) he 
has now onlj jusl attained the middle of life — which, at the 
Psalmist’s computation of three Score and ten for the whble life 
of man, may be set down at 85~imd as the picture he is drawii^ 
professes to be that *of **LouisiXVllI. at Hartwell,* that is 37 
years ngo, the natural conclusion indeed ivould be that M. La- 
martine’s appeal to memory could be nothing better than •to 
appeal to his fancy. But so far from being only at the mezzo 
termin, according to the bio^apbical dictionaries and heraldic 
manuals in our brods, SI. Lamartine was bom in October, 
1791 — so that he*must well remember the King’s return to 
France, though one might wellvdoubt^ from the portrait, whether 
he could ever have seen him. 

Amidst these dreams of wl^at be calls his own memory he 
sometimes mixes up bis^sidioolboy recoUectioiis of antiquity;! and 
becomes a pedaut^mmus the appears tp ha«e mA 

in his early days^ or at leaa^ tp haye hea!rd,»pi( ppe Haii|utial».Who, 

though he seems not to know much iffmtm 

* 
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pramagnijit ^ — has the honour of being his favourite hero, and 
fiUa m many different characters in his drama as Maitre Jacques 
in UAvare. Buonaparte it seems was — 

^ the Hannibal of the aristocracy * — p. 247. 

whatever that may mean ; — hardly, we suppose, the same thing as — 
^ Mr, Pitt was the Hannibal of Anti-French ^European patriotism.’ — 
p. 287. 

Or as this — 

* The Duke of Wellington is the English HannihaV — p. 389. 

And by and by we fied that this eternal Hannibal is no other 
than a noun of inul^tude representing the whole British people 
— in short, John Bull I 

* Napoleon menaced England both by sea and land, and thus created 
the hatred of a Hannibal against his nation and his <ly nasty.* — ^p. 244. 

When Master Elbow, in Measure for Measure^ reviles his adver- 
sary as ‘ a most wicked Hannibal^* th^ commentators conjecture 
that he probably means cannibal — bpt we think the commentators 
would be sorely puzzled to affix any meaning to M. Lamartine’s 
very promiscuous use of the name. 

He has also a partiality for Alcibiades, which he shows by dis- 
covering that he too is Hannibal in disguise. 

^ M. Pozzo di Borgo was a veritable Athenian, Alcibiades long exiled 
at the court of Prussias ’ — ^p. 522. 

It has been hitherto supposed that King Pru^ias of *’Bithynia 
lived about two hundred years later than Alcibiades^ and that it was 
the Carthaginian and not the Athenian hero that was exiled at his 
court; butM. Lamartine ‘a change tout cela^ — and at best leaves 
us to guess which of the two it was that our old friend Pozzo 
resembled. And this question becomes still more puzzling when 
we find that in the gluttonous old ^lawyer Cambacercs M. La- 
martine sees also 
‘ Alcibiades grown old p. 19. 

He might just as well have said Hannibal again. 

Though M. dc Lamartine does not profess the vulgar prejudices 
of most of his countrymen against England, and even distinguishes 
us, as we have just seen, by the pet name of Hannibals^ he knows 
very well that the chief pretensions of one of the rival candidates 
for the Presidentship is his supposed hostility to England ; and, 
though an instinct of decency and good manners, and perhaps a 

. ♦ Th^ tramUtorilbiUi4?y;Wttke8 AlcibJadtt ‘Sin exile iti being pi-obablj 

led into tbi8 blunder bjr JLaaiiu'tiue’fl mwpelUng of tbe imme. W« majr b^e 
remark ibat Uie JWsry poor owe, M.^de LatnaYfine’s prefaoe ui rtjat it 

wa« mile under his and jmrtly hisom pen,— this makes its hluiidets the 

"m^e^ttotieeahle. ' ' ‘ - 

^ ' little 
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little policy, prevent M. Lamartine from falling? into any grossness 
on that topic, he takes now and then a sly opportunity of cultivating 
what he supposes to be the national feeling* For instance— when 
mentioning the presence of the fhic d’Angouleine at the Duke 
of Wellingtons head-quarters in 1813-14 — the translation says 
that . 

‘ the Due d'Angouleine followed the retreats and advances of the Bri- 
tish army.'— p, 387. 

This a little surprised us, for, though we recollect that there was 
a good deal of strategy and manoeuvring on both banks of tlie 
Adour, we were not aware that the^Englifli army had retreated 
an inch in the whole campaign. On turning to the original we 
find more cause to admire M. Lamartine’s dexterity Jhan las can- 
dour. He says — 

^ lie Due d’Angoulemc suivait le flux it h reflux de rariiice Ang- 
Jaiso.' — lorn. ii. p. Ifi2. • 

He does not vcntiiic to say retreats^ but reflux — a word somewhat 
less bold in sound, but in t^nse equally deceptive, and equally 
unworthy an honest lilstorian. 

Of the same class Is a statement that 

* IVIarshdl Soult w'as appointed Minisler-at-War by the King, in reward 
of hie victoty at Toulouse.^ — p. 484. 

Our readers know what that victory was, in which Marslial Soult 
was— to use the expression of one of his own followers and ad- 
mirers — ^cerasS^ and not oiilj driven from the field of battle, but 
foiced to abandon the city itself (though walled), in order to save 
the rest of his army from capture or destruction. His flight was 
so rapid that he ma\;ched 22 miles the first night, holly pursubd 
and suffering nj^ch loss. Next day he marched 17 miles, stiH J)ur- 
sued, and began to despair of escaping farther when the arrival of 
two commissioners from Paris suspended hostilities. (See the 
details in the Quarterly Review for June 1838.) We need not 
observe on the additional absurdity of Louis XVIII. being sup- 
posed to reward a victory won agaimt himself. Tliose who know 
anything of the affairs of the time know what common sense itself 
would indicate, that the battle of Toulouse was a difficulty in 
Soult’s way with the King, and not a recommendation* 

We notice these petty misrepresentations with reference to M. 
dc Lamartine’s character as an historian, but there is a statement 
made, as far as we can sec, on no authority but his own, and on 
which we are obliged to question directly his veracity and 
honour. He imputes to alf the Foreign Ministers concerned in 
die peace of Paris in 181^ and to the French ^emselves^ the 
most scandalous corruption. 
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lier exposure of tlic tyranny of Buonaparte, thoup^h mixed up 
with much mawkish adulation of his ‘^j^enius’ and liis ‘jjlory,’ 
will certainly not recommend it to that very large proportion of 
the French people who bate, as we have said, to hear even a whis- 
per of truth on any period of their abject and disgraceful subjec- 
tion to all the successi\je tyrannies froiri 171)2 to 1814. We are, for 
the same reason, sorry for the defects of the work — for, however per- 
sonal may have been the motive, and however objectionable the 
taste and style in which it has been written, it contains tin impor- 
tant exposition and appreciation of the imperial system, which 
would have been of still more valueJboth for present use and as 
historical authority, if i^ had been presen tqjl in a soberer form 
and with a less suspicious, or at least ambiguous, object. 

We ha\c also another reason, wbic*h may at first sight surprise 
our readers, for wishing that M. Lamartine had made a more 
statesmanlike appeanmee at this juncture. The February republic 
was, as we have said, a surprise — an accident ; it was, however, an 
accident not merely acipiici^cd in, but we must honestly say 
adopted by the whole nation.* It is now the fashion to say — ^ La 
France ria pas acceptc la ripuhlique — die Pa suhieP This, no 
doubt, fairly enough represents the secret opinions of a large por- 
tion — probably the majority — of the people — certainly so of all. 
the better informed classes ; but ostensibly, practically, in all the 
forms and for all the purposes that the national will can be 
cxpressetl^ she has accepted the Rejmblic ! No one hand was 
raised, no single ^oice protested against it. Two republican As- 
semblies and a republican President have l>een elected by the 
individual concurrence of a greater proportion of tlic whole 
living population thah ever before, in the history of human society, 
concurred direftly in any public settlement. Is it not, thenf the 
height of absurdity to refuse to the form of government so suhie^ 
if you please, but so Rdopled, s% ratified, so sanctioned, a fair 
trial ? Has it had anything like a fair trial ? What prospect can 
there be for the stability of any government in France, and abov« 
all for that which we believe to be her ultimate destiny and 
refuge, the legitimate monarchy, if the republican ^experiment be 
juggled away by either fraud or force — not tried — not judged — not 
subdued — ^not annihilated — but evaporated, to be again condensed, 
and suspended like a thunder-cloud over the head of any and every 
government that may endeavour to escape it ? It will be always 
imminent-strong in all the unrefuted reasoning — ^powerful in 
all the untested hopes — ric^w all the unfulfilled promises with 
which the fictions of ingenuity and the fancies of enthusiasts, 
and, let us add, a misunderllanfMng of the Americait precedeAl^ 
have inoculated the minds of so powerful a portion of maiild^d; 
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For our own parts, we repeat, we have no doubt of the ultimate 
. failure of the experiment, and that France will eventually return 
to legitimate and constitutional monarchy — but she will probably 
not become, and certainly not remain a monarchy, until she has 
fairly and honestly balanced her account with the republic; she 
has incurred that responsibility, and sh^ must liquidate it before 
she can have credit for another. And, if this be the case, wc 
have no hesitation in adding that, of the three foremost candidates 
for the presidency, we see but one eligible — nainel}', Lamartine. 
We know tliat he is light and vain, and wanting in most of the 
higher qualities of statesman. We admit that the most power- 
ful Jjarty in France would be deeply mortified at the success of 
his selfish and shameless apostacy. We feel, moreover, that his 
‘ candidature^ seems almost ridiculous ; but we must be allowecl 
to say that it is not, on that account, less in harmony with the 
Republic itself — and thaj, nevertheless and on tlic whole, he is 
the person who would afford the experiment the fairest ])lay. 
But, if this ex-idol cannot be set tip again, why not try General 
Cavaignac — or the Vice-President, Boulay — or Marshal SorJt 
(who, old and broken as he is in health, might still lend ijis name 
to his country in such a crisis) — or in short any one^ in preference 
to either Louis Napoleon or the Prince de JoinvilJe — who are 
both utterly incompatible with the Republic ; end who, by the 
only legality now existing in the country, are alike ineligible — 
the former expressly by the (Constitution, the latter by a special 
law of incapacity ? — In law-breaking il rCy a'que le premier pas 
qui coute, and indeed it is avowed that this first infraction, in eitlier 
case, is proposed with a view to the ulterior step of restoring the 
c^mpire of Napoleon or the royalty of July. Now, how tlie 
nephew of the prisoner of St. Helena — ^how thb son of the exile 
of Claremont, or their adherents— can for a moment suppose (even 
setting aside all moral andr personal considerations) that such 
grossly illegal usurpations could be maintairndj is to us astonishing. 

But what are their chances ? There is one, a powerful one We 

■ admit, which is common to botli — ^that restless enmity to all legi- 
timate authority — that wayward spirit which recalcitrates against 
whatever looks like establishment or seems to claim anything of 
intrinsic superiority. This sour element of the human temper is 

■ by no mean^ pec^iar to France. With all Christianity before 
them to choose from, London and Greenwich have elected two 
Jews, with no other recommendation than their being forbidden ; 
and the party instance the most hostile to kings, emperors, and 
presidents, are i^ady to adopt him who may have the strongest taint 

' of illegality ] even p¥eferM. de joinville to the Buo* 

i^fiarte, beeahsts illegal election wonldbe addition^ljr flavoured' 

to 
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to their palates by having something move; of immediate insult and 
dcfianctj to the legitimate head of his family. The Prince de 
Joinville lias also the reputation of. being liostilc to Kughxnd, and 
of htiving been a party to M. Thiers’ attempt, in 1841, to set tlie 
two countries by tlio ears. In this point he would probably have 
an advantage over botlf Louis Napoleon and Lamartine, who have 
not yet affiche any such Anglophobia. Yet with all these, as we 
venture to think them, discreditable advantages, wc cannot lielicA e 
that tlie Prince dc Joinville will consent to be made the cotspaw 
of M. Thiers’ intrigues — but if he does, it will, we venture to pre- 
dict^, be a signal as well as deserved faifure. If the attempt 
were to he made on his own hchooj\ for his otvri individual aggran- 
disement, it would be at the expense of his nephews, his bro- 
thers, anti of his own honour, and ho would liavc against him all 
tlie right and most of the wrong feelings of the nation. If the 
intention Avere to hold and handle the thief magistracy for the pur- 
pose of passing it away to his nephew, as a pickpocket does a 
watcli to an accomplice, wtb think that this, however cleverly 
set about, could not fail to bring blushes of blood into the cheeks 
of France. M . Thiers, who has got up this intrigue, promotes it 
with great actiAdty, and endeavours to attract the Montagnards 
into it — and not (as we are informed and can readily believe)’ 
without some success. What better can the Revolutionists desire ? 
It is a new element of division in the monarchical pju’ty — it would 
* be a revival of qjil of bad and dangerous that there was — a reali- 
zation of all of trickery and bad faith that Avas ever alleged to 
have been — in the July revolution — and without any of its com- 
pensations. We therefore, though sony to learn that such M 
proposition wa,% for a moment entertained at Claremont, hop^ ?nid 
believe that it has not been adopted ; and respecting, as Ave do, 
the private character ofi the jnembers of that House, and appre- 
ciating its probable destinies, wc cannot imagine its concurrence 
in a piocecding so manifestly injurious to both, and so decidedly 
at variance with what is known of the last wishes of the wise 
old man Avho bequeathed to his children, not a crown, but a les^oii 
against irregular efforts to obtain one. 

The re-election of Louis Buonaparte would be more unconstitu- 
tional, though somewhat less personally discreditable. The je le 
jure Avith Avhlch he accepted his position and the Constitution might 
perhaps be no great weight on his conscience — but, loosely os 
France is accustomed to deal^with political oaths, it Avould afford 
a powerful topic against his authority, and it seems pretty cer- 
tain that the continuance of his poAver cannot, for a moment, be 
accomplished without violence, nor mrmanently ifrith it. iHa has 
no root whatsoeA'er in the country \ his claims are — first, that be 
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is not a Bourbon ; that gives him the class we have just men- 
tioned ; secondly, that he has a name which everybody far and 
near has heard of, and about which the most illiterate or ignorant 
can make no mistake — the Value of which in the intricacies and 
confusion of a ballot, and amidst the remote populations, is greater, 
wc arc informed, than could have been, imagined beforehaml ; 
thirdly, he has, during his three years of power, had the oppor- 
tunity of connecting with his own a great many other personal 
interests — supporters who would have him President for their 
own sakes — creatures and tools enjoying thousands of offices, and 
whetting the appetites of Hriple the number ambitious of being 
creatures and tools also. He has too foe the moment in his bands, 
and appears to be using it lavishly, a very powerful engine — the 
Legion of Honour. The furor for this decoration seems to have 
intneased in intensity under the Republic, and it is, we believe, 
after office, the strongest, not indeed the only motive of grati- 
tude or attachment that any not legitimate Government can possess 
in France. We recollect, in the ^account of Louis Philippe’s 
escape, the confidence with whic\i he trusted, and the devotion 
with which he was served by persons, gentle and simple, of whom 
he knew nothing but that he had happened in former days to give 
. them the cross. This, however, may cut both ways, and hope 
will probably be found at least as strong as gratitude. 

X If the National Assembly takes a resolute stand on the Consti- 
tution, they may, we think, get through the present diflicultyj 
One of the embarassments is, that the Presidenejr expires but a few 
days before the Assembly itself — so that, in order to counteract the 
illegal election of Buonaparte, the Assembly would have to 
attempt an illegal prolongation of its own powers ; and then — 
illegality for illegality — the President, should the army adlicre to 
him, might for the moment prevail. But it seems that the con- 
stitutional difficulty is not insuperable. ^ In the case of the can- 
didate who has the greatest number of votes being legally dis- 
' qualified, the Assembly is authorized to elect one of the five next 
highest names on the list, and it appears that there would be just 
time for that operation ; and we cannot but think that, personally 
distasteful to all parties as Lamartine must be, the friends of 
the legitimate monarchy and of the moderate republic — 
whether looking to. their own ulterior objects ot to the immediate 
peace of the counti:3^ — ought to avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity — in shorty liiake up their minds to accrat Him, or even 
General Cavaignac^ as a refuge against Louis Napoleon or, the 
Prince de Joinyitte, neither of whom, as we hav^ before said, 
can be chosenv^i^b^^ maintained without bIood*<^ 

sh^ — nor witK it! l»matti^^^ appears to us the 

* mode 
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mode least dangjcrous to the peace and well-being of France lier- 
self rind of the whole European world in wlii(’li the republican 
experiment can be tried and brought to a rational issue. Lamar- 
tine is both personally disposed and politically pledged to moderate, 
ant {'Socialist, and anti -propagandist measures — and he, having no 
pretensions to a crown, either royal or imperial — would, in all 
likehood, were it but from motives of vanity, make a real endea- 
vour to work tlie machine so peculiarly his own creation to the 
greatest advantage. If it is capable of working at all, it is most 
likely to be so in his liands, and France will have at least a 
breathing-lime of comparative quiet t» consider anti revise, and, 
if necessary, prepare for a* change of, her (‘onditiou. 

If some such course as this be not adopted we see no possible 
extrication from the //j; of 1852, but some illegal viofence ; and 
nobody can doubt that nothing but the unconstitutional inter- 
vention of the army can effect, or, at all^cvents, maintain, any such 
usurpation : but — when once the Army shall be brought into play, 
who shall tell where it is to epd ? / r/ 

M. Rornieu, with the imporfant W'j^ericnce derived from having 
been successively Prefect of three departments, and evidently a 
man of considerable ability, has ventured to examine that c*on- 
tingency in a very celebrated pamphlet entitled JJiire des CesarSy , 
whi(dj, however visionary it may be, and as wt hope is, in some of 
its conclusions, is but too well founded in its premises. His thesis 
is, that hftar so many revolutions, such a vicissitude of sovereigns, 
sucli a rupture of ^11 ties of tradition, habit, loyalty, or reverence, 
there is no longer in b ranee any moral authority suiBcient to con- 
stitute a government, and that nothing is left but the barbarlsin 
of brute force. Legitimist by his reason — Orleanist by l^is 
feelings — he is Tiopeless of the success of any party now — nay, 
despairs of anything like stability during this century — except 
by the sivord — the ultima ratio of people as well as of kings I 
‘The first and most solid base on which authority could be recon- 
structed amidst the ruins of society is the restoration of the legitimate* 
sovereign. No one can doubt that if there be a principle of peace for 
a people, and permanence for a Government, it is there- — But it 
requires, as the first condition of its existence and its force, that the 
country must have faith in it. Its source is a prescriptive and inde- 
feasible right. It is popularly called the right divine — and in truth 
there is no other name to give it, as it derives froip a course of nature 
antecedent to and independent of human authority ; argue it in any 
other sense, you destroy it. Lawyers and journalists attempt to sdh- 
ject'this principle to the Tibei:^! lotions of a constitutional— that is in 
fact an elective — monarchy. . . You kill the principle when you 

submit it to the adhesion of the people, and the adhesipn of the people 
—that is the great body of the nation— you would not obtain. They 

• hate 
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bate anything^ like an aristocracy, and ai'e indifferent as to all tlie 
rest.’ * 

Here wo j^ause to observe that M. Romieu overstates this por- 
tion of the case. The adhesion of the people is far from defeat- 
ing tlje ancient hereditary right — in fact they arc of coeval ‘ autha- 
rity.’ The Coronation at Westminster, and the Sucre at Rheims, 
give the people a larger si i sire in the ceremony even than ad he- ^ 
sion. But it is true — and so the Count de Chambord seems, 
from his recent correspondence with his friends in France, to 
understand it — that acceptance and adherence is one thing, {ind 
popular election, as b^^tweep rival candidates, another. 

^ As to a constituti<j.nal monarchy reprepented by the House of Or- 
leans — it is a solution proposed by men who are interested in it, 
not only looking to their own restoration to place and power, but 
really believing in its efficiency for the public good ; it would unite, 
they think, our ancient and instincthe love of monarchy with the 
new principles of const ihitidnal government. I w^as Imnoured with 
the favour of tho late Duke of Orlcanii*, whose memory will be ever 
dear to me, and I have personal reasons to honour and to love tJie 
Prince de Joinville. 1 feel, therefore, some embarrassment in sj)eakiiig 
of a subject that so seriously affects their fartiily interests ; but I write 
historically, and when, out of the little circle of intrigue that is trying 
^to produce a movement in this direction, I am asked if it can be suc- 
cessful, I answer — no. 

^ As to the Prince Louis Napoleon — he has his name, and the ad- 
vantage over his rivals of being on the spot, and in possession o# power 
— but that is only one chance out of the many on which the approach- 
ing struggle mast turn. A coup fTkat, of which we have heard so 
much, would have no permanent result — tlie submission of the Assem- 
bly, even if obtained, would only awaken an ea^ly reaction*— and after 
a short interim we should find ourselves again the vic^tims of the inevi- 
table* earthquake that is fermenting- under our feet. 

^ As to the nominal Republic under which we live, it is but the ledge 
of a precipice where we stop foQ>a moment to take breath. The real 
Republic^ and what the people understand by that term, is the personifi- 
^tion of the grand error of modern times — which believes in the possi- 
bility of removing that inequality of human conditions which God him- 
self has ordained — ^it is an engagement to abolish the diversities of 
social life, not by opinion, but by law — it is a combination of an arro- 
gant and vain attempt to abolish poverty and misery with the fiendish 
satisfaction of plundmng and humiliating tho rich and happy. That 
is the people’s idea of Revolution of February. They will think 
themselves defrauded%ll this be accomplished, and they will know no 
bettor till they have been disciplined by a cruel experience— they, like 
the incredulous Apostle, will not belien) till they can put their finger 

^ Oar limits c have ia abridge througbout. M. Bomieu’l text, but our 
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into tlie bleeding wound. They must be taught repeutanol* and wisdom, 
by sutibrings, by hunger, and by tears. The visions of equality have 
displaced the humbler lessons of religion. They an* filled wirh bitter 
hate, aj:d wait for an occasion of niven^e.^ They have lost their liunii- 
lity, and are become the most intolerant aristocrats; and they consider 
tlfe republic such as tlujy find it a juggle and a cheat. It is in fact too 
monstrom a lie to bo endured !* 

‘ How is this to end? .... I imagine that in 1852 the proletarian 
masses -will rise, regardless of your laws that limit univon^il suf- 
frage : and, justly cousideritig them as mere waste paper, will record their 
prohibited votes in spite of your ju'efects and gendarmes, and will pro- 
claim to the country — 77/e?r — is the will^of the People — obey I 

‘Tien you will awake to die true meaning of the Revolution of Feb- 
niary — a miserable surprise,! admit, at the moment — but an explosion 
whicfi has been long preparing. Then you will be driven Iq the neces- 
sity of girding yourselves up fin* the deadly struggle between rich ami 
poor, between enjoyment and privation, between comfort and misery.* 

In this confusion M. Romieu sees ilh surviving force but the 
Army, and the army must, he tliinks, inevitably, as in the decline 
of tlic Roman l^mpire, d(!gcnef8,te into mere Prmtorians, alternately 
the creators and destroyers of a rapid series of puppet sovereigns ! 
What is to follow this new ‘ iJ/*e des Cesars ’ — to arise out of 
this diaos of Ccesarism — M. Roniicu does not venture to pro- 
phesy further than that there can be neither order, security, nor * 
rational liberty, till a new generation shall have been trained to an 
abandonment and abhorrence of the principles of Socialism in 
which tbe^iving gopulation have been fatally iniscducated. 

We are sorry to concur in most of M, Roinieu’s practical views 
of the present state of his country, and we believe with him that 
ultimately the army wjll have to play a preponderating part in th« 
restoration and .^laintenance of regular government. We think 
it very probable too that France may have to pass through Jier- 
Laps more tlian one terrible crisis : — but wc have no expectation 
of anything like an des d^sars f the great modem element of 
the public press, which M. Rbinicu has omitted from bis parallel, 
will prevent any protracted state of chaos. We do not know~ 
and we cannot guess, nor indeed does M. Komieu — ^how the pro- 
letarian masses are to be reclaimed from Socialism, and shorn of 
the real essence of their strength — universal suffrage^ But we 
again repeat our decided opinion that the best chance of immediate 
tranquillity .and futoe stability would be to give the present con- 
stitution a fair trial. We are aware the answer will be. that tliis 
is impossible — ^that the monarchical parties are tod rash and loo 
jealous, the Socialists too fierce and too powerful, and the general 
feeling of the public too irritable and uneasy—to ensure a post-^ 
poneinent of their respective objects ; — ^but we think that no sbber**- 
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minded man df any party will deny the truth — however he may 
dislike the motive — of M. Thiers’ dictum — ‘ the republic is that 
which divides us the least. ^ Let the Republic then be honestly 
tried, and in the interval of* calm that it may probably alForcl, 
the country will have time to form, and will find means to ex- 
press, a more matured opinion on its future government. 

We may seem to have dwelt in unnecessary detail on the 
literary evidence of the state of the public mind in France. Our 
apology is, that the general interest which we cannot but feel for 
so great a branch of the European family is very much heightened 
by many analogous cireumst;mces in our own ])osition — Proximns 
ardet Ucaleyoiu Wp have more thane appears to cursory ob- 
servers of the same social difficulties — and have almost, nay, we 
fear, quite, &s deep an eventual interest in the great problem of 
their solution. We shall show, presently, some proof of the 
immediate and direct influence of the socialist principles of the 
Frcncli Revolution in this country, even after they had been 
checked, and, for a moment, subdue^ in Paris. 

We begin, however, by recognizing one most essential difference 
in the two cases, lilngland has had no practice nor even prec edent 
of merely popular revolutions ; the Great Rebellion was a military 
one ; the Revolution of IG88, a religious and aristocratical, and — 
as nearly as could be — ^a legal one. We have had for 160 years 
nothing that approached insurrectionary dictation to established 
authority except the agitation for the Reform Rill — and even 
that agitation was but factitious, excited by the** ministers them- 
selves, and not really a popular ebullition. Neither has our 
people been, to any serious extent, as* yet familiarised with insur- 
rectionary movements, nor poisoned and perverted to revolutionary 
principles — nor out populace till recently drilled to revolu- 
tionary tactics, as our neighbours unhappily have been. There 
is also another most weighty cgnsidepatiori. The people of Eng- 
land have been for nearly eight centuries in the enjoyment of 
4$ much individual liberty as is consistent with the general safety 
of society, mid with a direct share in the Government, which 
has expanded in proportion to the wealth, population, and 
civilization of the countiy. Three hundred years ago our Poor 
Law system anticipated, and has since been gradually improving, 
all there is of rational and practicable in the Socialist prin- 
ciple. As far as real benefits are concerned, * the nations not 
so blessed as we’ are only struggling to reach what we have long 
enjoyed ; the thinking part of ouu people therefore see little 
room either to i^vy or imitate our continental neighbours. 
Moreover, when a new excitement atid agitation happens to arise, 
our heads are better seasoned to stand a momentary kilQxication. 

Otir 
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Our feelings and our opinions are inclined to b# traditionary ; 
we live very much by memory; the new lights that cast such a 
lurid blaze in darker regions are but smoke in the broad day of 
our popular habits and constitution. • Our people, therefore, may 
j^ndulge themselves in a riot, where France would be in danger of 
a revolution; and our Government can afford to tolerate agita-^ 
tions, which, in a people less habituated to public discussion, 
would soon take the character of rebellion. 

\ ct, notwithstanding this most important safeguard and counter- 
balance, of which we certainly do not understate the value, it is 
not to he denied that we are daily^ becoming more deeply im- 
plirated in tlie general danger. Our Constitution has w'ithin the 
last five and twenty years received several serious shocks, l^be 
long iin})unity and scandalous success of the Roman Catholic and 
Anti-(yom Law Associations have familiarized men’s minds to 
tlie ])erilous anomaly of agitations |tronger than legislation, and 
conspiracies boldtn* than parliament. But the most serious of all 
was the Reform Bill — not inerely from the disturbance of the 
old balance by throwing sd much additional weight into the 
democratic.* scale, but — from the deplorable, however unex- 
pected, result of lowering in public estimation the House of 
Commons itself, and, with it, all constituted authority. The 
insult to the character of Parliament was deeper than even the 
injury to its composition, and greater than the Reform — if its per- 
sonal results had been better than they have turned out — could have 
compensated. is not as mere party opponents of the Refc^rm 
Bill tliat we lay this to its charge, for we admit that its authors 
never intcndecl any such consequence; but we appeal to public 
notoriety whether it* is not the fact? We ask any man %vho cin 
remember twenty years, whether the House of Commons now 
held in anything like the same respect that it used to be ? Is its 
reform ever mentioned *withaut a ^eer ? Have its decisions their 
former weight on public opinion ? Is it not rather like a iner- . 
cantile liouse that, having declared itself insolvent, starts aga^i 
under the same name, but never with the same credit ? Let us 
give one short but very significant instance of this. The 
‘ Observer ’ newspaper has for some years done its best to be con- 
sidered as the Court Journal, It bears, in an ostentatious style, 
her Majesty’s arms, and affects to be peculiarly favoured with royal 
patronage. In this paper (quoted in the ‘Times^ of the 25th 
August) there is given a tabular view of the changes mad^ by 
death, resignations, &€., sin^ the last general election, in the 
^ {so’^called) repi*esenti^ion of the people.’ 

So^cdled! and. this in a Cohrt journal I We shjtll hive to ireedr 
to this subject by and by i we oidy notice it here as a short but 
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conclusive proof how little tlie Reform — so called — of the House 
of Commons has added to its own dignity or to the confidence 
of the country ; and we think we may assert, without fear of 
contradiction, though we abstain from details, that all tlie other 
Authorities of the State have suffered something of the same ^ 
diminution of political weight. When M. de Tjilloyrand came 
over here ambassador from the July government, he intimated his 
opinion of the cause of the fall of tlie ex-government of PVance, 
and his apprehensions that the new one wouJd be liable to the same 
embarrassments, by saying, that the misfortune was quit w/y a 
autorite nulleyart. IJe was^right. Louis Philippe ex])erjenced 
it; France is now suffering under it; and even amongst ourselves, 
under our monarchy of' a thousjind years, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the rapid growth of the same evil. 

We believe that few of our readers are aware of the extent to 
which these disorganizing and demoralizing principles are pro- 
pagated in England. We have heretofore taken several occasions 
to notice their progress even before .the late French .Revolu- 
tion, since which they have assumed ^a greater intensity, a wider 
development, and in every respect a more alarming character: 

The number and infamy of the cheap publications in which 
these principles arc preached to the people, forbid our entcjring 
into any detailed examination of them ; wo rather choose to bor- 
row a rapid, but able and accurate sketch of their general 
aspect, which appeared in the leading article of the * Times ^ of 
the 3rd September last. Though it was then re^^d, no doubt, by 
most of our readers, as well as by thousands of others, we are glad 
to reproduce and recall it to a somewhat less ephemeral exist- 
ence. After some observations on the subject, of national edur^ 
lion, i^pt dissimilar in general from those we have kcretofore ven- 
tured to suggest as to education in Ireland, the writer proceeds : — 

^ At the present moment, in thc^very heart this apparently well- 
otdered. community, there is an amount of evil-teaching actively going 
oiv quite enough to startle, if not to alarm, the most firm-minded man 
among us. Systems the most destructive of the peace, the happiness, 
and the virtue of society, are boldly, perseveringly, and without let 
or hindrance, openly taught and recommended to the acceptance of the 
people with great zeal, if not with great ability. Cheap publications 
containing the wildest and most anarchical doctrines are scattered 
broadcast over the land, in which religion and morality are perverted 
and scoffed at, add eVe^ rule of conduct which experience has sanc- 
tioned, and on which the very existence of society depends, openly 
assailed, while in theirplace are sought*:o be* established doctrines as 
outrageous as ihe^dMesi ravings of furious in^arnty — as wicked ao 
the most devilish jqmiiooM possibiHiy have devise^. .. Murder is 
openly advocated’^aU property is declared to be robbery •^he rulee^ by 
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which marriage is declared sacred and inviolate art treated as the 
dreams of dotage ; obedience of every description is denounced as a 
criminal cowardice ; law, rfs at present constituted, is asserted to be a 
mere device for enslaving mauhind; and morality Is described as an 
efficient auxiliary to law, for the same mischievous purjwse. 'I'liis 
<iiorribIe farrago is aoeompaiiicil by flattering pictures of a new stare of 
things, every suffering c^f tlie poor being ascribed to mischievous legis- 
lation, and happiness without stint promised as the consequence of the 
destruction of all existing society 

‘ I'hese observations are suggested by various papers now lying before 
us relating to what may be termed the l^iteratiirc of the J^)or, and 
certainly a more terrible literature Ciai^ nowl^ere be found. We are 
not jiuxious to give it cireulatioii by naming its writers, or the works 
of which it is composed ; fiut, in order to give*a sample of ii, to show 
that such a tiling exists among tus, we will quote a few outlie doctrines 
which it endeavours to promulgate; and we will quote them in the 
words of their authors, lioping that a knowledges of the existence of 
this terrible evil will tend to put an enddio the disputes hitlierto carried 
on respecting national education, and to induce all who wish well to 
their country and tUcir kind fp forego iheir ditferenees, and in a wise, 
generous, and tolerant spirit to*oppose these, the real enemies of truth 
and virtue. 

* “ If l wore living in Ireland,” says one of these teachers of the people, “I should 
certainly he under temptations (osiiooi the agents of the law-monopolies. 1 should cer- 
tainly he under no conscientious resfraiuts in the matter. I might fear for my life, but 
J should never /eel as if / were dohuj an immoral act in shooting either a tyrant latul- 
lordf or a tyrant landlords agent, when 1 saw them throwing down the houses and 
laying waste the cultivated patches of the yoov industrious people. So far as conscience 
is concerned, / could shoot one of the common sort of Irish landlords as freely as £ 
could shoot a wolf or 'ff tiger, 

‘A “tyrant landlord’^ in tints system means any man who owns 
land. The following passage sets forth the new philosophy on this 
matter ; murder haviifg been openly justified', that robbery should afso 
find favour is nc< wonderful. 

< « Xo you, my brother owners of the soil, it must be obviously clear and indisputable 
tKcit there is not, there cannot f)e, any other title to land than existence in the 
woBi » ; there can be no other natural, or rational, or legitimate mode of descent and 
succession, because inevitable, than the one pointed out ; and while such is, and ever^ 
must remain, indisputable, and applying equally to every one living and to live, i.A:yju 

MUST UB THE JOINT nUlPEuTT OF THE FkOPLE NOW AND FOB EVBUMOBE ! ! ! 

* ** The people cannot commit any robbery in taking possession of that which is 
legitimately their own. Mark ! tHky canTwt steal, 

* ** You reproach us, then, that we aim at Uie abolition of a species of property (t. e. 
private property) which involves as a necessary condition the absence of all property 
for the immense majority of societyt In a word you reproach us that we aim at the . 
destruction of your property, This is precisely what we aim at.” 

< Community of women follows, os an almost necessary consequence, 
the community of goods. . ^ 

We do not require to introduce community of. women ; it has always existed. 
Your middle-class gentry are not satisfied with having the wives and. daughters of their 
wages-siaves at flieir disposal — not tamentioh the inmuherable public liroBtitutelMbut 
they take a particular pleasure in seducing isackotfacr^s Wives. ^idd^kses murWoga 
IS, i» reality, a cotmmity tviues** 

, ‘ That 
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Thai the very existence of law should to such persons be distasteful 
is natural. 

* ** Men call tlieir own-made artidcial laws lam of justice^ while they are lawsonltf 
of gross ignorance ami glaring injustice^ .They are calculated to destroy the minds of 
lawyers who study to expound them ; to divide man from man ; to cultivate universal 
disio der and confusion ; and to aid the priest in keeping the world in a lunatic < 
asylum.*' 

^ These are but slight specimens of this Literature for the Poor.’ 

All this seems, to use the eloquent writer’s expression, so ter- 
rible as to admit of no aggravation, and yet there is something 
worse behind — not to be sure in the doctrines themselves — worse 
is impossible — but in lAie mct;ns by which they are propagated. 

Incredible as it may* appear, there is, it^ seems, a clique of edu- 
cated and clever but wayward-minded men — the most prominent 
of them two clergymen of the Church of England — who, from, 
as it seems, a morbid craving for notoriety or a crazy straining 
after paradox — have taken up the unnatural and unhjillowcd task 
of preaching, in the press and from the pulpit, not indeed such 
open, undisguised Jacobinism and Jac^u&i*ie as we have just been 
quoting, but — under the name of Christian Socialism^ — the 
same doctrines in a form not the less dangerous for being less 
honest. The first productions of this sect, or school, that at- 
tracted our notice, were the periodical tracts (since collected into 
a volume) called ^Politics for the People ' We are informed 
that the names of most of the contributors to this work are no 
secret any more than their respective shares in it. But we shall 
only mention those of the Rev. Frederick Mauriffe ;md the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, who have affixed their names to other 
publications whicli seem to us of similar character and prin- 
ciples. Mr. Maurice, we understand, is considered the founder 
and Iifead of the school, and it certainly adds to our surprise to 
find the reputed editor of ‘ Politics for the - People,’ and the 
avowed author of other works, theological ns well as imlitical, of 
a still more heterodox character, occupying the Professorial 
Chair of Divinity in Kinfs College^ London.* 

That the political movement of this party emanates directly 
from the French Revolution of 1848 is evident. The first num- 
ber of ‘ Politics for, llie People, price \d.\ was issued while Louis 
Blanc and Albert Ouwrter were still on the joint throne of the 
Luxembourg, and while the visionary ‘ Organisation of Labour/ 
and the practical afi^hy of universal sufFmge, were fermenting in 

* Professor Maurice list SliO'liie deputment of * Biblical Inslruction * iu Qjueens 

College, London, an for tlie intellectual improyetnent of ^emesaes ; apd 

Mr. Kingsley likewise is, or die lectiiiir on * Eitglisb Literature’ m Uie 

same school. We gave»suihe account of tbeir lectures there in our Number tdie 
1850(Q.R.vol.l.),p.:?64,;-. 
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the mind of the workinj^ population of Paris, to an insanity which 
six weeks later it cost the blood of tens of thousand to abate — but 
not to cure. The Prospectus, attributed to the pen of Mr. Mau- 
^ rie^‘, says : — 

‘ Tt is proposed in this paper to consider tlie questions Avhich are most 
oreupyiiif^ our countrymen at the present moment, such as — [l.j The 
extension of the suffrage ; [2.] Tlie relation of the capitalist to the 
labourer; [3.] What a (iSovernment can or cannot do to find work or 
pay for the poor.' — Polities for the People^ p. 1. 

Our renders see that these propositions,, as we have num])ered 
them, are a mere transcript of the proymiiime of the French Pro- 
visional Crovernment — 1. ‘Universal Suffrage;’ 2. ‘Organisa- 
tion of Labour;’ 3. ‘Tlie State guarantees woik ai?d a livelihood 
by work to every man.’ 

The second article of the same number begins with a still more 
direct reference to France. 

‘ The three words that fonh the motto of the new French Republic 
arc — Fhaternity — Liberty — Equality. We shall hope to speak 
of each iu their turn.* — p. 2. 

Yes ; and tJirougbout the rest of the w'ork they inculcate— under 
the emollient phrases of Christian love and charity, humanity, 
justice, sympathy, and tlic like — the doctrines of Socialism, as 
broadly in principle, though not so boldly in terms, as any of the 
F’rpnch*visionaries. One large contributor, wrho writes under the 
pseudonym of^Parson Lot, is said to be Mr, Kingsley. His 
opinions are certainly to be traced in Mr. Kingsley’s acknow- 
ledged works. Parson Lot thus out-Herods both Louis Blgnc 
and the Chartists . 

‘ I am a radical reformer, * I am not one of those who laugh \it your 
petition of the 10th of April ; I have no patience with those who do, 
. . . My only quarrel with tha Chai^r is that it does not go far enough. 
It disappoint^ me ^bitterly when I read. It seemed a harmless 
cry enough; but a poor bald constitution-mongeriug cry as eve? I 
heiird. That French cry, “ Organisation of Labour,” is worth a thou-i 
sand of it, and yet it does not go to the bottom by a mile/ — p. 28, 

There is a series of reports of a Mr, Scott’s Lectures on the De- 
velopment of the Principle of Sodaltsm in France^^f which tihe 
main object, after defending and corroborating Louis Blan^ is to 
show that" the same principle ia equally applicable, and in fact 
equally in progress, in England:— 

The experience of the adfantages of association will soon Ited (H, 
Louis Blade thinks) to a bt «l»- 

jeymentsl* — p, 89. * ‘ 

And to this the Editor adihf, that he has reptMed 

» these 
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^ these outlines of Mr. Scott’s lectures as a brief history of the deve- 
lopment of Socialism in France^ and an illustration of the feeling in 
our countri/ of the same wanty v/hich led them to those attempts at 
remedy.’ — p. 91. 

We should not have taken the supcrfiiiops trouble of thus esta- 
blisliing the identity of French and English Socialism, but for the 
strange spectacle of two clergymen of the Church of England 
coming forth as the apostles of a doctrine fraught with such ter- 
rible consequences, and — stranger and more lamentable still — 
attempting to invest tliese miserable delusions with the authority 
of Christianity and the sanction of the Gospel. 

The ‘ Politics for the People' failed. In the 11th weekly number 
the pa])eT boasts of having been as well received as its founders 
* had any right to expect, better than many of them expected’ — but, 
with an inconsistency that xvg find some difficulty in reconciling 
with veracity, it adds, ‘ that it did not pay its expenses and pro- 
bably never would.’ It lingered fou a few numbers more and 
closed at the 17th with a plainer ‘ avowal that it was a signal 
failure. In accounting — not, as it carefully distinguishes, * apolo^ 
gizing ’ — for this failure it states — 

. ‘We are glad to say that we hei.vQ offended some men of all^ parties : 
we intended to do it ; and if we speak again shall do it again : we believe 
tiiat honest, firm, free discussion is the proper safety-valve for excite- 
ment — that cordial syinpatlty with sufferers is worth all the patronising 
help in the world — that Christianity is a dream amd a lie if there is 
not a language in which all men may be addressed as carrying the 
same evil nature, as sharing tlic same deliverance from it.’ — p. l78. 

* Divested of its soft sawder the meaning of *this passage is syllo- 
gistieally thus. If the language of ‘Politics f®r the People’ 
be not acceptable, Christianity is a dream and a lie. But it is 
not acceptable — ergo 1 c * ’ 

And fiien follows : — 

< ‘ We do not apologise for having ref^red continually to the govern^ 
ment of^ God in a way which we believe is as offensive to those who 
cant with these words, as to those who think they mean nothing.’ — 
p. 178. 

What these latter words may themselves mean we do not precisely 
understand ; but so., much is certain, that they and the whole 
publication are memit to be {pensive to those who cant about the 
govepmmt of Gody and that, if the writers are not to be indulged 
in being thus offensive^ ‘ Christianityjis a dream and a lie.* They 
conclude by confesi^il^^ that the cause of their ^ signal :faUure 
has been, that they dm not preach ‘their Socialism more widely 
and more boldly and tl^ we dare say is troe^for, of 

education and who bad still sonie measufe to keep 
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with the world, they did not venture to push their doctrines to 
their full consequences ; — while, therefore, they alarmed and dis- 
gusted those who think, they did* not sufficiently captivate the 
masses that can only feel. 

These gentlemen will, no doubt, protest with all their energy 
and all their ingenuilly — and they are well provided with Iji^th — 
that tlicy arc actuated by no motives but the pursuit of benevo- 
lence towards all classes, the tendercst charity for the poor, the 
most affectionate reverence for the divine volume. All that is, we 
admit, in their mouths, Jind we wjll not^takc upon ourselves to 
say that it may not be in their minds also. ^ We do not pretend to 
have any measure for tne hallucimition of human intellects ; but 
we can say that, whatever they may intend, the effects of what they 
do is in every view deplorable — dangerous for the rich, still more 
dangerous for the poor, and a perversion of Christianity, offensive 
alike to good sense, piety, and truth. 

They promised us that if they were ‘ to speak again ’ they would 
take care to be again offensive ; — they have kept their word— and 
in more attractive forms tlian this puny periodical— in novels and 
in sermons. 

In ‘ Alton Locke, tailor and poet^ the avowed work of Mr. 
Kingsley, we have all the morbid interest with which a clever writer 
can invest the case so easily imagined of a youth endowed with 
genius and sensibilities above his condition, struggling through 
the trials, hardsjpps, and miseries with which it requii'es little in- 
vention to surround him. Far be it from us to complain of an 
honest, or even a stem anatomist, who dissects human nature for 
sanitary purposes, or of the poet or the . novelist who endeavours 
to touch the l^art, and soften and ^amend^ while he amui^Svthe 
«mind, with patlietic pictures of the natural ills that flesh is heir to. 
But it is a different thing Jto accumulate and exaggerate and add 
artificial grievances to those, na^al ills, and to do so for 4ach. 
purposes as are notoriously, professed by the Socialist school^ 
that of ciiarging all the guUt and miseiy of. the world, not on 
their natural, to a. great extent irremediable causes, but 
against the political opustitution ^ of society, which is espeeially 
firmed for th^ purpose oS counteracting thosenatuml, and reptoM^ 
ing t^ose morsJ, l^hemaelvesioacertaiiidand 
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tion, and all the diseases which the good time can and will prevent, 
which, as science has proved, and you^ the rich [thus apostrophised as 
the executioners] confess might be prevented at once. ... Is it not 
hard to men who smart beneath such things to help crying aloud — 
Tiiou cursed Moloch-Mammon take my life if thou wilt ; let me di'^ 
in the wilderness, for I have deserved it; but these little ones — in 
mines and factories, in typhus-cellars and ’footing pandemoniums — • 
what have they done ? If not in their father’s cause, yet still in theirs, 
were it so great a sin to die upon a barricade V' ’ — Alton Locke^ 
i. 71. 

We beg our readers to obsei*ve here the uji-^English menace of 
the ‘ bamcadcj which reveails at once tl\e source of these doctrines 
and the end to which they point. They will also notice that this 
catalogue of horrors, imputed as the guilt of the rich^ is composed 
of items every one of which — as far as there is the slightest 
particle of truth in them — has obtained notoriety by the 
efforts of the rich to force ttie remedies for them on the reluctant 
and often refractory poor. The statement is as utterly false in 
fact as it is nefarious in its import, ^^fhe same contradiction reigns 
through tVie whole book. Whatever of real honesty, charity, good 
sense, or good feeling the story evolves, is (with an almost, if not 
,quite,*single exception — an old Scotch bookseller) among the Rich 
— all the contrary qualities are amongst the Poor ; and yet every 
page is full of the merits of the poor and of the follies and crimes 
of the rich. Of the taste and temper in which the author labtjurs 
this point, as well as of his style, we hav^v an almost ludi-' 
crous illustration in his everlasting sneers and sarcasms at every 
form of property and at all the business of the world, under 
the personification of Mammon — the single string of the mono- 
tom v^is lyre — on which they harp with the hope cf sheltering and 
concealing their detestable principles under that misrepresentdd 
and misapplied Scriptural eigpression. — Thou cursed Moloch- 
Mammoiv (i. 71). — ‘ A sham gentleman, a parasite, a Mam^ 
i-monite' (74). — ‘Hopeless struggles against Mammon^ (137). 
— ‘The venal Mammonite^ (155). — ‘Serve God and Mammon 
at once’ (269). — ‘Not Mammon but Venus’ (269).— ‘ Serve 
God and Mammon too’ (279). — ‘Smooth things to Mammon^ 
(281). — ‘ Codicils of MammorCs making ’ (305) , — ‘ Mam'mon 
triumphant in. iniquity’ (ii. 150). ^ Mammon^ the fiend, dc- 
vouringj the masses’ (152). Mammon^ ‘that accursed system 
of ,, competition’ (155). — ^Lowest embodiment of Mammon^ 
the money-gambl^,’ (155).— ‘Tlje bane of Mammon* (156). 

‘ Read, thou self-lstjSjBied Mammon^ a prophecy and a doom ’ (156). 

^ MammgniU class’ (165).-^-* Thou Frankens^n. Manv^ 

mon* (168).“^T!p nifet Mammon with bis own weapons’ (259)*; 
‘ Serving Mamkidh diad myself’ (274).— ‘ Enabling Afnmmon to 

draw 
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draw fresh victims to his den’ (276) — ‘The hour of Mammoris 
triumph’ (285). — ‘ Fight manfully the battle against Mammon* 
(285) — And so forth. 

There is hardly anything more ‘peculiar in this school than 
ks combined penury of ideas and tautology of language. Never 
before did we meet two such Sosms as these two Socialists, 


Mr. Kingsley preaches a seimon; Mr. Maurice edits it, with a 
vindicatory preface. Mr, Maurice delivers a lecture ; Mr. Kingsley 
edits it with a prefatory vindication. Mr. Kingsley writes two or 
three volumes against Mammon — veiy ungratefully indeed, for, if 
it were not for Mammon, he could harlJly have got through two or 
three pages. So Mi. Matirice, in a sermon Jireached early in the 
year dn the text ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammoai,’ repeats, 
with more propriety of place, no doubt, but with less originality 
and more passion, all the tailoi’s denunciations against the 
‘ worship of Mammon but the Professor discriminates evert less 
tlian the tailoi what, exactly, it is that he denounces under that 
form of woids, Tiie only dbjinct definition that we find of what 
these writers mean by Mammon is that he is ‘ the Money God * 
— (p. 35). Do they mean then to abolish money? — It seems 
so, and, as a preliminary, all money’s worth. \Ye have seen 
that Mr. Kingsley includes ‘merchandize’ as Mammomte^ and 
Mr. Maurice’s sermon inculcates, that if a farmer is anxious 
about his ‘crops’ — or, if ‘work’ is given to labourers^ or if 
servants • be hired, Mammon is at the bottom of all. Nor does 


either of them, as*¥ar as we have been able to understand them, 
ever attempt to distinguish between this ^ demon worship of 
Mammon^ and a lawful and innocent possession and enjoyment 
of any degree of wealth or property whatever. By this con^e- 
nient and elastic^pplication oT the term Mammon^ they confound 
the use and tlie abuse of riches — the bad and unchristian spirit 
which our Saviour reprobated airi the honest and profitable 
exercise of those energies and faculties which it has pleased^, 
God, not merely to endow us withal, but, to render necessary 
even to our animal eiistenog. We beg leave to adt these 
Reverend gentlemen, whether ihd acceptance of a Cbapla^s 
or a Professor’s sahuy^ is the receipt 

of a tithe rent-charge is Is it Mbmmon^ tp WSWj 

a coat?~Is it Mafnmi»ti to jpay for it ^ 

the tailor to ^make it tfai^ be In^y feed a wife and 
dbildten who feed tbetnaehree "Wwt, w 

they mean by mmm f volg#ioW bjit, 

gical disquisition on 


ttiftt tt not do 

T0L. mxix. NO. catxxTOt. 
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will iQeet and satisfy all the various complaints that they make 
against the influence of Mammon^ which are condensed in the fol- 
lowing vaticination put by Mr. Kingsley into the mouth of the 
most autiioritative character in Alton Locke— 


‘ The Babel tyranny of Borne fell, even as the more fearful, more 
subtile, and more diabolical tyranny of Mammon shall fall ere long — 
suicidal — even now crumbling by its innate decay. Yes, — Babylon 
the Great— the commercial world of selfish competition, drunken with 
the blood of God’s people, whose merchandise is the bodies and souls of 
men — her doom is gone fort hi And then — then — when they — the 
tyrants of the earthy fvho liv^i delicately with her, rejoicing in her 
sins, the plutocrats an^ the bureaucrats^ the money-changers and de- 
vourers of labour — are crying to the locks to hide them, and to the hills 
to cover them from the wrath of Him who sitteth on the throne — then 
the Poor shall eat and be satisfied.’ — ii. p* 29o. 

And these ravings of i*apine, blasphemy, and nonsense arc tht' 
epilogue — the moral, if we may so misuse the term, but, in short, 
the summary — of this manifesto of Kingslcy-Maurician So- 
cialism ! 

Another novel, entitled ‘Yeast,' is from the same pen ; and, in 
truth, is in its most remarkable feature a reproduction ol the otlier, 
/>nly that a poetical gamekeeper is substituted for a poetical tailor, 
and that the poetry, with which both arc pej/pered^ is still more 
incendiary. Take, for instance, a song, sung by a gipsy boy at 
a revel of discontented labourers :~ 

‘ I seed a vire o’ Monday night, ^ 

A virc both great and high ; 

But I wool not tell you where, my boys, 

Nor I wool not tell you why. 

The varmer he came screeching out ^ 

To save un’s new brood mare, 

Zays J, You and your stock may roast 
Vor aught us poor chkps care, ' 

And the chorus burst out — 

Here’s a curse on varmers all 
That toll and grind the poor, 

To reap the fruit of all their works 
In for evermoor — r — ! 


A Mind old dame came to the vire, 
20 near as she could get ; 

Zays, Here's a luck 1 was n’t asleep, 
To lose this blessed hett. 


Thejit robsU^ of our turpu^ wgbts, 

O^r bits of chips and siteks, 

folks now mn't iftStV hands 
by varfHsr/ ricks, . 


T« 
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It is in vain that the author of this poor but mischievous cxIhif- 
valance calls the fcelin^rs that ac'tuated the crowd ‘ferocious/ 
and that his hero seems to be ‘sickened’ at the scene: what is 
the sons:, hut a versification of thc*piinciples that all his writings 
itend to propagate — nay, of the very expiessions which he pro- 
duces amongst the exiuscs for the insuirectiou that Alton Lotke 
headed ? — 


‘ Blockheads ! (says one of the speakers) to stand shivering here with 
empty bellies ! Yon just go down to the farm and burn the stacks over 
the old rascal’s head.’ 

‘ Tvo got no fire/ says an old womlln ; ‘ Imw can I give one and 
sixpence an liundred for chals? and if 1 darefl brt*ak a hedge for a 
kintcli of wood, they’d put me in prison/ — li. p. 92. ^ 


A ftcr some more such speeches, enforced by an equally inflamma- 
toiy harangue from the author’s hero, the mob rush forwaixl, 
bleak into, plunder, and burn to the ground the fanner’s 
Louse, lumitnre, and ii<k-yaid, and thus avenge themselves of 
the ^tyrants of the eartli^^^\i<ii ^ devourers of labour^ drunk with 
the blood of God^s people* And that we may be in no doubt 
of the ultimate design of such publications, this, the crowning 
onc‘, is entitled ‘ Yeast’ — a suggestion that it Is meant to fermeii^ 
ill the minds of the people and prepare them to riae under the heat 
of the Socialist oven. May we not fairly ask the writers, who 
clothe such mischievous provocations in the oily phrases of peace 
' and charily and l^fotherly love, the same question that they asked 
the Chartists before they adopted them as allies : — 

‘ What is the use of brilliont language about peace and the majesty 
of order and universaHovc, though it may be printed in letters a |bot 
long, when it ruas in the same^team with ferocity^ railiny^ mad^one-> 
eyed ejicitement ? * — FoL for the Pet^Uy p. 29* 


But we have a still *more* recent, more direct, more offensive 
adoption and exposition of these detestable doctrinations. 

In the spring of this yea^ Mr. Drew, minUtcr of the distrief^ 
ebureb of fiU John’s, Fitarojt Squaxe, inviteil Mr. Kingsley to 
take a part in some evening lectures to be delivered in that efanreh 
in the months of J une and J uly : this Mr. Drew did« as Professor 
Maurice states, ‘ because he be saicb rea4 ajpid admired his 
books.’ Accordingly, on Sijindey evening the of June, Mr* 
Kingsley preached such a sern^ that, as soon as it was n^er, 

‘ Mr. Drew stood up in tbe iNStadnigdesH,' and^declared to the 
gregation that he bweved of a part of the 

Mdtttice, thmcnigbr 
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Kingsley’s co-operation. We have not heard what answer Mr- 
Drew has made to the charge of having invited, after having read 
their works^ the assistance of those gentlemen ; — but no one will 
doubt he acted rightly and manfully in repairing his error at the 
earliest moment by his immediate condemnation of the preacher’ll 
doctrines, which are, as our readers will see, nothing but a part, 
and a bad part, of the tenets of Mr. Maurice’s penny paper, and 
Mr. Kingsley’s not-worth-a-penny novels — the same subversive 
doctrines, inculcated in the same misrepresented and misapplied 
language of the Scriptures : thus — 

^ I assert that the business /or which God sends a Christian priest in 
a Christian nation is to preach and practise liberty, equality, and bro^ 
therhood^ in fullest^ deepest^ widest^ simplest meaning of those three 
great words.’ — Sermon^ p. 6. 

* If there was one expression of the Lord Jesus on that day which 
must have given hope to the oppressed poor of Judea, and struck terror 
into the hearts of those who had been enslaving their countrymen — 
adding house to house and field to held,^ and making a few rich at the 
expense of many poor — it must have been the last sentence which he 
quotes of Isaiah, The spirit of the Lord has anointed me to pi each 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” ... If these words of the Lord of 
all the earth mean anything^ my friends, they mean this : that all 
^systems of society which favour tlie accumulation of capital in a few 
hands — which oust the masses from the soil which their forefathers pos- 
sessed of old — which reduce them to the state of serfs and daydabourers^ 
living on wages and on alms — which crush them down with debt, or in » 
any wise degrade or enslave them, or deny them a ^permanent stake in 
the commonwealth^ are contraiy to the kingdom of God which Jesus 
proclaimed. . . . And therefore I bold it me duty of every Christian 
priest, upon the strength of that single text — even if the same lesson did 
not irm through the whole of Scripture fitom beginnii.g to end -—to lift 
up his voice like a trumpet and cry aloud as 1 do now — How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the kingdom of God I” “ Woe unto you 
that are full, for ye have receiv^ your consolation already I” <‘Woe 
^mtoydu that add heuse to house and field to field, that ye may stand 
alone on the land till there be no room left I” Woe unto you who make 
a ^ 'to make many poor! Woe unto you that make mer^ 
chmdise out of the needs of your brethren !’ 

ThusJScripture — with the additional patches of the tailor, which 
our readers have npi failed to recognise — is wrested to downright 
Communism’^^^thaf there shall be no individual prc^pjnty^no 
capital — no merchandize— no daily labour— no wages-— abort, 
no rich 1 these reverend expounders ha^ thp grace 

to stop ; tbeyir .venture to promise what they mean to iiH 

sinuate, and w!hat dmir dup^ hope ^ ,or care about— 

} under such a sykem 


nojuing 

but 


tlMt thei:e sbuF Aias! do 

there leotildi pcKP^ bot^Popr, tbb 
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but brutes and savages, worse than the Foolahs or Esquimaux, 
wlio, if not cursed with capital and wages, have at least some 
ideas of individual pioperty. And* we beg our readers to obseive 
jhat an invidious and reproachful use of the word * alms * is the 
only allusion made by .this candid expounder of our social system 
to the grand and comprehensive National Chanty of neaily sis; 
millions a-year, conttibuted by the richer fo the relief of the poor. 

We will not insult the sense or feeling of our readers bj cntei- 
ing into any argument to prove that Christianity is no such code 
of baibarism, nor the Sciiptures such a*m}stical manual of 
plunder and disorgani/alion. We shall nut stop to debate the 
lhcol6gy of a church of which John of Leyden and.^Jack Cade 
are \\\i* fathers ; but there are one or two practical points of theur 
teaching on which it is our duty to say a few words. The first 
is, that, next to the propagation ofc Socialism, or, indeed, we 
shouhl rather say, as a prominent feature of it, their greatest 
anxiety seems to insult and degrade the C*hurch to which they 
belong, and to their prrsonal*positious in which they owe by far 
the greater part of any effect they may produce. If Mi. Kingsley 
had really been a tailor, the st^le and sentiments of Alton Locke 
would have excited li^jtle surprise or even notice ; it is the strange-* 
ness and incongruity of the exhibition which creates by much the 
larger share of its attraction. 

, * The things themsehes are neither new nor rare— 

We womler how the misdilef they came there,* 


It is only as falling from the puljiit and the professorial chair 
that such trash could make any impression — could excite evefl 
curiosity ; but no doubt curiosity and wonder are awakene^*by 
such a proem to a sermon as tEis ; — 

^ The notion of the Christian phurch is associated ki the minds of 
many with the notion of priestcraft tmd kingerafl, of the slavery oC 
the intellect, persecution and tyranny ; and it would be ridtcttlms 
deny that they have camse enough for connecting the thought of it 
with those femul sins of man against man. The history of the* Church 
in every age is ilill of sad taitea of the sins of the otargy against the 
people, ^-tiennon, p. 1. . ^ 

He atm admits, We see, Ihe chaige to its fullest extent, 'and 
without swg^tiiip any exoeptaonl < All be osa advance in the^ 
way pallktipn i» to aSk' whedier * » . * " . c ^ 

c these tyrannies, of 
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liberty^ equality^ and fraternity^ In the fullest and deepest mean- 
ing of those three great words., He goes on to say of the Clergy — 

‘ If you wish to know what the Church really is, you must put out 
of your lieails what the Clergy of this time, or the Clergy of any otlier^ 
particular time, may happen to ^ay it is. . . . Let the Clergy for 
the time being, or the laity either, be what they will — ay, let them 
be what they will— let them be as tyrannical, luxurious, bigoted, 
ignorant, careless as they may — those thiee great God -given facts —the 
Bible, Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord — will witness against 
them and witness fot X\\k people 12, 

And this denunciation of the Clergy ii made, as we have said, 
without any^ limitation, any point of exception, unless, indeed, 
when at the close of the sermon he says there is 

^ at least one man who has s^-akened from tlie luxurious and selfish 
dreams of his youth’ — • 

meaning, of course, not good Mr. Drew, who was sitting under 
him and wondering, as well he might, ^ what manner of man he 
had got there,’ but his own excellent self, 3fr. Charles Kingsley, 
jun.. Rector of Eversley. 

• After this exhibition of the opinions preafjbed by Mr. Kingsley 
and edited with an eulogistic preface by Mr. Maurice, wc‘ may 
be excused from quoting the similar and hardly more scandalous 
libels against the Clergy and the Church which in their other 
works are put into the mouths of imaginary cLuracters ; and all 
this forsooth under the insulting pretence of Christian charity. 
We feel justified in calling it a pretence, because we have a 
definition of real charity, wliich, eloquent aAd admirable as it is 
for dll occasions, happens to afford U most opporfixne and striking 
contrast to that of the Rector of Eversley 

^ Though I speak with the tokgues 'of men and of angels, and have 
not cbiBuityi 1 am as sounding brass. Charity suffereth long and is 
kind. Charity envieth not. Charity raunteth not ttself^ia not 
psiffed doth not behave itself unseemly-^iA not easily provoked — 
tkmhsA no ettUr^-^beareth aU things* 

The authority that we quote had also his Hires great tBOrde-^ 
not thSse of Mr, Kingsley’s Republican gospel ~ the French 
Constitutioti~but ^ faith, hope, and charity \ and/ he adds, ^ the 
greatest of these is charity but not assuredly such sour and cen- 
soAous charity Kingsley deals in. To whpm also, as we 

have got into texts, we beg leave reconamend^ernore accurate 
study of the admirably view that St. Peter takes and 
of our socia]i,duties«-*-that all should submit thor^lves |o dtc 
ordinances ^ ig|W<^|urs~hoTO the King— love j«|e 
that servants sEmln)^ subject to iiiasters*«»*-andlE^ ^ free* 

Hb^y 
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liberty should not be used as a cloak for maliciousness^ — 1 Peter 
ii. 13-18. 

TJicre is also anotlier point yirhirh we cannot refrain from 
expf>sinn: to, as we expect, very general disapprobation — the 
irreverent familial ity with which this school affects to treat those 
divine and holy pen^na^es for whom all the lest of the world 
have certain conventional iorms of respect. Foi example — in Mr. 
Kingsley’s sermon we find our Saviour introduced as — 

‘ a poor young man^ the son of a village girl^ professing to bo 
the Sou of (fod — one with the Alnfiglity*Father of heaven and 

earth This stiang^ man, going into one of the fliurdits of the 

country village in which he was brought up, asserts that the presence 
of the Lord is upon him to preach good news to tlie poor.’ — p. 7. 

This is an imitation of Mr. Maurice, who tolls us that — 

‘A society arose in tlie days of f^hilo which said it was tho 
expansion and fulHlment of the polity, the hcL'iniiings of which are 
recorded in the llebicw histones.’ — Mor. and Metaph. Philosophy, 
p. 236. 

This ‘ society ’ was Christianity, and ‘ the days of Philo ’ aro a 
Mauru'ian version ol the Christian era. 

Then he adds, — 

’ ► » 

‘ A teacher who had lately become one of the officers of that society 
W'as accused,’ dec. &g ‘that witness was stoned,’ <&c. 

Again ; — 

' Another Jew,^ho was present at his death and took a part in it, 
shortly incurred the hatr^ of his countrymen by inviting heatkcii 
citizens of Corinth, Ephe^s, and Thessalonica to become members^/ 
the sodsty which hadibeen commenced in Palestine,’ &c. 

And again 

‘ Finally, an aged Galilean fisherman .... saw a city descending 
out of heaven,’ Ac. • • ^ 

Our readers will appreciate the taste and decorum of this 
mystical mode of investing St. Stephen, St Paul, and St. John 
with the Socialist livery, in a work afi^ting to be a ‘ History 
of Philosophy;’ and who, we will a$fc, professing not merely 
Christiatiity bnt deoency -^who but one of the same schem 
^wotild have taken the oppormnity of a boat-mce between two 
colleges in Cambticlge to pot Into print snob a phrase as 

‘ that d* ♦ ♦ ♦ li I {AitoH Locke, L 18S.) ^ 

He makes, hodeed, as he d6es with inoendtary semg, ast nwi^ 
ward attempt 'to ptdlxmto this outdid by hinttl^ that evch ifyt 
infidel ttolnr disai^rovhd*ofdt ks bypoddriehl 

and futile wKlfc Whough Ae an flfogiGBd as 

^yjupit>8ee ^ Ipriu 
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and not on the imaginary character to whom he has attributed the 
odious combination of words. 

It is a greater anomaly in our present state of society than any 
that these pretended refonners have as yet produced, that the 
religion and morals of the country should be in any degree com- 
mitted to such teachers ; but our moie inhnediate ron(*em with 
them is to awaken the minds of both the Government and the 
country to the additional proof which they afford of the variety 
and extent of the deceptions and exertions by which Socialism is 
propagated amongst u^ and to warn them that this poisoned chalice 
with which England originally, we believe, disordered Fiance, has 
been, since the February Revolution, returned to our own lips, with 
such additional strength and venom, that we fear, as we said at 
the outset, that the battle preparing between society and the 
Socialists in France concerns us as certainly as them — thougli, 
perhaps, somewhat more remotely. The interval which we shall 
probably have between their experiment and our trial ma^ , if well 
employed, save us ; although we cannot doubt that large masses 
of the people have been profoundly corrupted— not by such weak 
masters as Maurice and Kingsley, who reach but a short way 
down, but by tliousonds of deeper, more intelligible, and inoie 
{practical organs of disaffection and sedition. Let us not flatter 
ourselves that, while committees of foreigners, congregating in 
London, are agitating and disturbing to their inmost recesses 
all the nations of the Continent, the same^^)rt of intrigue 
and influence is not working, both directly and by contagion, on 
our own population. The fact is notorious and indnbitable. 

This danger is clearly developed in the yery able Report of 
Mr.'Tremenbeere, which, though especially concexgnng the mining 
districts, contains most valuable and, we regret to add, most fearful 
information as to the disposition of woirking classes in general. 
We earnestly recommend this Report to tlie consideration of all 
(hose who' may be disposed to inform themselves accurately of 
the slate of the country. We Can only find room for one or two 
extracts, from which, however, our readers will easily infer how 
great the <}anger is, and how peculiarly culpable are the writings 
with which we have just occupied so much of their attention ; — 

^ Theie have io all times a certain class of periodicals of a low 
grade circulatihg attliQ^gst poor, conveying to their minds the ^orst 
doctrines, and them with a^ distrust of the institutions of 

society and a imt eiiinity against those abpva thMi* Rut tiie 
new feature 4tt dgitat^n is the hkhWntens hfThli 

spirit and th/s of language eminst ^ 

itserumde agahalt 

iU open . » * ! ^ ^ > 
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^ It would be uni^ise to treat lightly the possible effect of writings of 
this character, especially as so many of them present themselves to the 
miii^s of the working classes Avith the claim of being exclusively their 
friendsy and their only faithful and sound advisers ; and are conducted 
•with an ability quite c.ipable of making them attractive. Such appeals 
to the pride y the jeahusy^ the lupidity^ the ill-ft clings of human nature^ 
find ready access to the minds and passions of tlic ill-infouned, and to 
dll who are suffering in any way either fiom the injustice of others, 
from misfortune, or from their own vices, ... A period of excitement 
might bring to light the fact that the poison liad been widely and effec- 
tively disseminated, and the objects ^f its ^iropagators attained in 
endangering the peace oj sijcietg.^ — pp. 29, 30^ 

The mysterious and sudden but well-organised attack on Ge- 
neral Haynau at Barclay’s breweiy last year was ff slight, but 
most signifirant, indication of iorcign influence and discipline 
even amongst our own people, whey no one a jiriori could hav o 
suspci tod their existence : and if the (Sreat Kxhibition has brought 
considciable masses ot the continental nations into closer inter- 


course with ours, let us notT be blind to the fact that we must 
accept together whatever of good or cv il the contact may produce. 
The foreign revolutionists, to whom the piesent state of our law 
affords not merely a personal asylum, but the means of disturbing 
their native countries, do not content themselves with that indul- 
gence. Tliey announce that their mission is the overthrow of all 
existing Governments. * La Voix du Proscrif’— a journal published 
in London by Ledru-Rollin and his friends, Kibeyrolles, ex-editor 
of the R6forme^ and Delescluse, ex^Commissairc in the Dipartenumt 
du Nord^ all men of the highest consideration in their party — does 
not conceal the umversality of their designs. After threat- 
ening their French antagonists with the vengeance of the^ ulti- 
mately irresistible Republic — the Med one— 'it insultingly asks 
them— • • ^ 

* If by emigration you should happen to escape the severities of 
the Republic, where— in what country^ will you hide your guilty h^s 
This question, be it observed, is dated from London^ where tW 
questioners are enjoying an asylum, which they go on to wan^ 
their adversaries will, by the time that their turn comes, hav6 
ceased to exists for it is annotmteed that— <- 

* 1852 Vsnax M atnnhamStoik' mnittmvz oinfhBAtB oxs 
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tUs denunciation concludes with a perversion oi the Gospel 
worthy of Mr. Kingsley : — 

‘ The remnants of feudality hnd of usury {Momn>on\ shall vanish 
before the King-People — the Kmg^ Workman. The Sovereign- People, 
like the Son of Man, h'»s prophesied his own B£SuaRisc'TiON — 1852* 
will witness his ascension !’ 

In the face of this menace, we venture to think that there is a 
body of good sense in this country, a rational as well as tradi- 
tional attachmoit to our ancient political and social institutions, 
that, under the guidaece of, a wise, honest, and resol i^e Govern- 
ment, would be stropg enough to resist, and, whether with or 
without an actual stru^le, overcome the revolutionary nioveiiienf. 

But what ^prospect have we of a wise and honest and resolute 
Government, willing and able to grapple with such a danger ? 
Ay, there’s the rub ! Witlj the anxious view which we take of 
our internal condition, it grieves us to be forced to admit, that 
not only have we little hope, but that our most immediate fear is 
from the Government itself. We will say nothing of its antece^ 
dents; wc will not reproach it with having promoted to high 
dignities in the Church and important offices in the State persons 
Ifinown — and, we believe, only known — for their c'onnexion with 
the revolutionary party. We will not rccapituhite instances of 
their successive surrender of every constitutional point that 
their democratic allies have chosen to attack. We know tliat 
a weak Government, and, above all, one that owes its eleva- 
tion to popular faction, is forced, as the price of precarious 
power, to follow out indiscreet and dangerous engagements, 
aod^to reward discreditable associates, to which and to whom 
their, poverty and not their will assents. We are<iprepared to see 
anch a Government living by shifts and expedients; but we 
confess that, after all we had |een of their w.eakness and indis- 
cretion, we did not expect that after the example, the warning — 
my WO'* not say the mnoeef— the French Revolution, we 
should find the Ministers of a Monarchy less conservative, less 
anxious for the monarchical principle, than even the Ministers of 
the Republlo of the Barricades. Ever since the sudden and wild 
adoption of univerjial suffmga in France, and in spite of its unex- 
pectedly 'innopOoua and even salutary result in constituting an 
Assembly ftiimdi of order and property, the extension of the 
suffrage baa heeolde .more decidedly the object of the English 
republicans. UM tll^r watchword of all tbe^Sociattats^ from tlm 
mystical Matuws fe- thdhbmtly .of 

wdl-sireet aud his whose name ia legiom But alttmugh 

the first opm&sKbf universal sulPrege was sq^ ?nodm(iSr it 
exhibited its so soon and so sUrongly that the rery 

Assembly 
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Assembly to wbich it gave birth has found itself forced to ampu* 
tate it to full one half of its extent ; and the struggle that is now 
going on in France i^ less whether tb have a ftesident or a King, 
^r wfm sliall be either, than for the maintenance or icpeal of the 
electoral law of the 31sjt of May : that is the leal question, to which 
all the others are, in tiiith, secondary ; and till we sec whether 
univerbal suffi age wins the day — as nobody doubts that, if the 
sword does not intervene, it must — it is idle to conjecture what is 
in resolve for France and the world, and paiticulaily that portion 
of it wliidi — like this country — ^is within the imme^ate reach of 
her influence. • « 

And it is at this moment — this awful moment of doubt — while 
not monarchy only, but e\en republics, are trembliftg before an 
invading democracy, that l^rd John Russell has had the weakness, 
oi the t ash ness, to announce — contrary, we conscientiously believe, 
to his own convictions — contrai^, wc know, to his own dedara* 
tions when lie proposed the Reform Bill — contrary to his subse* 
quent * finality ’ pledge — antf contrary, in our view of the matter, 
to his sworn duty as First Minister of the Crown — a new Rewlntim 
— his own strong and prophetic expression when declining, 
some years since, to submit to some extension of the suffrage 
which he now volunteers to propose! Tliis fatal menace — 
fatal to the ministry if not executed — fatal to the monarchy if it 
is — was thrown out, as it is said, without the sanction of the 
Sovereign or tbeaconcert of his colleagues, for no better reason, 
and with no higher motive, than to help him through a paltry 
party scrape ; to rally, On a pinching vote, a few Radicals back^to 
his standard; or, ii^he should fail in doing that, and be turned 
Out of office, 10 leaye behind him a mine to be at his future 
opportunity exploded under the seats of his soccessonu He 
did not tell us wbat Bis mtasur^ was to be. We cannot blame 
— for we are convinced he dul not know himself. It would 
depend on events. If he found that he was to be ousted, his 
measure would be fbrmidable ; the mine that was to blow up 
his enemies would be full charged. If, homamr^ as has ham 
pened, he should have to redeem his pledgPW Minister, m 
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ha» not taught him the difficulty of reconciling the democratic 
action, even as it now exists in the House of Commons, with the 
constitutional power of the Crqwn, we still more wonder that he 
does not sec in the aspect of the party that he means to propitiate^ 
that his attempt will only raise that difficulty into an absolute 
impossibility, and that any step which ho ifiay take in that diicc- 
tion must tend to revolution. The last number of the West- 
minster Review, the most accredited organ of a not inconsidcidble 
section of his supporters, tells him this in plain and no compli- 
mentary language. J^irst, it asserts that Lord John himself, 
though it admits him to be ^'on the whole the most capable of the 
Whig leaders,’ is already notoriously incompetent 

‘ to the arduous part of a Minister of England. In Lord Grey’s 
Government he received a eubwdinate appointment commensurate with 
his talent. Before Sir Robert Peel t he n%le liOrd was always obliged 
to sueeumh ; on him he was glad to lean for support and guidance; and 
from the blundering and vacillation we have witnessed in the flate] 
session we are able to judge of the unaided strength as well of Loid 
John himself as of his immediate colleagues.’— Iv. R. cix. 488. 

^Boastful vanity’ — ^presumptuous claims’ — ^stubborn and 
supercilious spirit’ — ^imprudent and unstatesmanlikc meddling' 
— * blind bigotry ’ — ‘ profound ignoiance ’ — ‘ utter futility ’ — and 
^ guilty temerity,’ — are the qualities attributed to the godfather 
of the first Reform Bill — with possibly something of personal feel- 
ing, and which we therefore should not repeat, ^ut for the impor- 
tant consequence they suggest — that even such a minister is not 
only endured but suppuited on the prospect of what he is 
estpected to do for the cause of radical reform. The pretence of 
the jirasent ministry to office „ 

* had become a by*word of scorn and reproach, and at length, when 
its exclusion and party annihilation seemed imminent, foith comes Lord 
John Russell with a promise of a ^ew Reform Bill for the year 1852. 
^^Keep me in office,” he in effect says, till that time, anti 1 will 
by a laive and liberal measure of reform.” . . . 
The j^ormersof the House of Commons have yielded themselves up to 
tliat reaso&iug.’-^/5« 

And it then proceeds to express more than suspicion of the 
sincerity of the^tnitiisters, and prophesies (as wc have also 
suggested) that the meaiture of his reform will be id e&act pro* 
portion to the danger of being di^^ed — ^if the danger be great he 
will be desperate — if ^limall he will enfleavour to evade the pledge..^ 
We are thenlcd, and we hope Lord John maV be led, to.consi^" 
what measure will be large and Ubtml enou^ 
longUigi* Of edhrse wt cmtmpotwf^ 

Out tte 

- most 
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most immediate improvements to which be and his party — or, as 
he calls it, the country — look : — 

‘ When the House of Commons sh&ll become, as we anticipate it 
^oon muhty the complete and accurate expression of the national will, 
the next step of our liistory becomes inevitable. The narrow interests of 
the nobles as represented by the House of Peers will be found directly 
opposed to those of the country at iarg^e. If this difference of interests 
should induce the peers to exercise obstinately the veto which the 
constitution gives them upon the deliberations of the Legislature fsciL 
the Commom\ steps will be immediately taken to deprive them of 
this obnoxious privilege. Just as the two Iloifses were able to silence 
for ever the veto of the King, and reduce it to«an empty form — so will 
the predominant power of the Commons extinguish this obstructive 
prerogative of the peers.* — 75. 502. • 


Wc do not quote this passage for either its reasoning ot its 
history — it is manifestly very deficient in both. It admits the 
constitutionality of a power that it proposes to destroy, and talks of 
the regal i^to as an empty foyn, it being in fact and in the writer s 
own view no form at all — but, if he will, an empty ^never 
of late exeicised in that foim. He himself elsewhere admits 
that both those vetos really, though covertly, existed — that of 
the Lords being preliminarily exercised in the House of Conp 
mens, and that of the Crown in both Lords and Commons ; so 
that direct collisions between the three great powers of the state 
were either avoided or mitigated : but if the House of Commons 
is to he a full, cofhplete, and entirely independent expression of 
the will of the People, it is evident that, if we are to have anything 
like the British Constitution, the Lords and the Crown must also 
be called upon to exercise their equally independent authority. 
But we only notice this to slfow the inconsistency of the wAters 
views and statements, for in point of fact we entirely agree witU 
him that, whenever the Hoifse oi Commons shall be what the 
writer understands by * the complete expression of the natioiia]^ 
will,* the deliberative and legislative veto of either the l^rds or 
the Crown wjill become — not an empty fonn^ l>ut~a nonexistence, 
and the Crown and the Peerage will become as nonexistent aa 


their veto 
Lord J 
but more 
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it in tbe pres6it House, and in the face of the aristocracy. If the 
measure is not complete — if it floes not carry with it full justice to the 
Indus! rious classes — it will then be the duty of the people to insist upon 
a more thorough bill. If the jf^eople are true to themselves, we shall 
have, in our next year’s Almanack, to record tlie triumph of— reforiij 
in our representative system. That will be the first step in bringing 
about reform in Church and State.^ — 'JThe' People^ s Alma7iack for 
1852. 

And in a popular and extensively circulated newspaper of the 
Reform party we find still plainer speaking : — 

^ Lord John Busselbsaid Ifust session [in announcing his measure] 
that, “ whatever ex tendon of the suffrage, was given must be compa- 
tible wdtli the existence of an hereditary monarchy, an hereditary 
aristocracy, and the Established Church.*’ Now, as for the hereditary 
monarchy, we say nothing ; but this we do say and know, that, if uni- 
versal suffrage became the law of the land, the hereditary aristocracy 
wouid be swept away^ and th^^ Church Establishment would he anni- 
lUlated* — Reynoldses Newspaper^ 21 Sept. 1851. 

And wc find in another weekly periodical, one of the most re- 
spectable of its class, called ‘The Workman’s Friend and Family 
Instructor,* a form of petition which it proposes sliould be uni- 
versally signed (altering ope point to the taste of the locality) and 
'presented to the House of Commons at the opening of the 
ensuing session : — 

‘ Humbly showeUi, 

‘ Tliat it has been announced by the First Lord qf the Treasury, that * 
it is the intention of the Government, this session, to bring in a bill for 

the Extension of the Franchise ; 

•• ‘ That in the opinion of your Petitioners — after the high hopes ex- 
cited in the breast of the nation — anything short Household Suf- 

frage, Universal Suffrage, as the case May he — will greatly disappoint 
the majority of non electors, and beget feelings of distrust and discon- 
tent, which mi^t be dangerous ^ the^fety of society ; 

‘That your Petitioners trust that this, their claim for justice, will 
r-r^eive that due consideration which the fairness of the demand and 
the promise of Her Mtgestyts Prime Minister lead them to expect.’--* 
VoL vii. Ne. 90, Sbpt. 1851. 

Thus, then, ‘ Her Majesty's Prime Minister ’ is put forward as 
the instigator of a new ‘ Revolution,* by wliich the ^hereditary aris- 
tocraey and ChufcH Establishment are to be swept corny ^ and the 
‘ hereditary monarchy' a matter future consideration when 
thetother two ins^tntitms annikUated! 

This, then, is what Lord John Russell — rSfid we gO eyeti 
Ugher^tbis is wbal ^he QonaN to look to froi^i, t)ie 
_ dnotiop of 
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If, in tlio present state of tbe world, tlie Minister of tlie Crown — 
who IS already unabh* to manajje the po})uhir constituencies — 
shall ]>ropose any extension of ihe^ snjfrayc^ wc iM'lievo that it 
will 1)0 a fatal and irretrievable move down what M. Guizot has 
•justl} rliaracterized as the incline of democracy — or, in other 
words, towards the oi^ierinient of a British republic. 

Wc have already stated strongly our points of hope and resist- 
ance ; they are powerful, but they will be weak, and, at all 
events, ineffeclujil, if tlie authority and influence of the Crown be 
thrown into the adverse scale. There will bo found, no doubt, 
some bravi' old l^nglish spirits who*will slill hope against hope, 
and endeavour to proteef the Ciown even Against itself; but the 
majority of even the well-wishers of monarchy wiH not be very 
forward to incur the troulile, the risk, and the ridicule of being 
more royalist than the Sovereign herself. If her Majesty sees 
hc»r own interest and that of her soif and her family in the same 
light that ^^e — and, we presume, the majority of mankind — do, 
and shall forbid her ministers to begin a Revolution, the end of 
which it is fearful to look at, yet hardly possible to doubt — if, 
we say, the august Mother of the Prince of Wales shall take her 
stand against any further encroachment of democracy on the 
(''onstitution — the country, we have no doubt, would stand gladly 
and gallantly by her. But if a ministry, in the desperation of 
either spite or weakness, shall be permitted to abuse the name 
and influence of the Crown to forward rev olutionary reform, God 
help all — prince* or people — who have anything to lose by a 
Rkplbuc I 


ERRATUM ^IN OUR LAST NUMBER, p. 228. 

The account we gave of the affair at St. [Philip's, Birmingham, iu onr last number 
w<i 0 . as we stated, derived fiom the ' Kcclesiologist ’ of June. The dates not having 
been thcie given, we supposed that they were very recent, but we tiiid from the 
original correspondence since published that the Bishop of Worcater*s decision was 
delivered on the 30th of last November, and therefore not, as we had been led to 
supijose, subsequently to the address of the Prelates from I^mbeth. ^ We must add 
that we have i>eeii surprised to find ourselves misunderstood on a moie important point. 
Wc were at pains to g«ard ourselves against being supposed to impute Puseyiem 
eitlier to the Hector of $t. Phdtjfs or to his Diocesan; and ase ata loss to conqeive 
bow oui language sliould ha\e been misunderstood— we referred exclusivdytoone 8|NH 
cial innovation ; which we are gladl'^hear has been now abandoned. 
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